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"CYCLONE"  Gates 

are  GOOD. 

The  Illustration  (Fig.  171  i„  our  Catalogue  shows 
the  effective  combination  of  Scroll  Work  and 
Mesh  which  makes  "Cyclone"  Gates  not  only 
strong  and  lasting  but  elegant  in  design  and 
proportion. 

Get    a    Catalogue    of   This   and    Many 
Other   Gates    and    Fences. 

"Cyclone"  Fence  and  Gate  fa, 

459    SWANSTON     STREET 
(Corner    Franklin    St.,    MELBOURNE. 

New  Zealand:  59  St.  Asaph  Street,  Chrlstchurch. 
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Mental  or  Physical  Fatigue 

distaste  for  ordinary  food  is  often  experienced.     Under 
is  especially  valuable.  It  is  pleasant  to 
take,  easily  digested  and   assimilated 
and  speedily  restorative.  Thus  it  helps 
the  system  to  recover  tone  and  vigour. 

Allen  &  Hanburys  Limited 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

Market   Street,    SYDNEY 


When    brain    or  body    is   weary 
digestive  powers  are  weakened 
such   circumstances  the 'Allenburys'. 


DIET 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,     Indigestion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness. 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  coo- 
rincing  proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com- 
plaints. Thej-  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, ire  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them 
The  beneficial  effects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disappearance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheerv  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  b\  the  iiver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properU  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  it 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  havt- 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  fo» 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinary  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibilioua 
pills"  make  worse.  Many  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "  antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
tracting a  medicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
called  indigestion  cur^s  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinary  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  01 
less  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  anv 
other  disease  requiring  an  aperient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  special  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipated  habit  of  body  will  be  completely  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
when  suffering,  t.ike  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  aperient;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  each  dose  longer  and  the  dose  smaller.  The  patie':  thus  gradually  be 
oomes  independent  of  Aperient  Medicines. 

For  sale  by  leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1.6.  If  your  Chemist  ot 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor.  W.  G.  HEARXE,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITY,  and  con- 
tist,  amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
result  is  obtained  *bai    from..n  ordinary  aperient. 
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ENO'S   'FRUIT   SALT' 


EVERY   HOUSEHOLD   AND   TRAVELLING   TRUNK   OUGHT  TO   CONTAIN  A    BOTTLE   OF     ; 


A   SIMPLE    REMEDY   FOR    PREVENTING    AND    CURING 
BY    NATURAL    MEANS 
All   Functional   Derangements  of  the  Liver,   Temporary  Con- 
tention arising:  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  \  omitlng,  Heartburn, 

Sourness  ol  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,   Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick   Pulse,   Influcn/a,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All  Kinds. 
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INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS.  SICKNESS.  l»c-"  1  taeTe  often  tboneht  of  «nUn|  to 
1*11  yoa  wh*t  '  PKUIT  BAL/T  '  baa  don*  for  roe  I  need  bo  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Jndxreetion  ax,o  Bil- 
looiueea  About  ail  or  hw  years  back  my  hoeband  tn  greeted  I  should  try  FRUIT  SALT'  I  did  eo. 
and  Lbe  r«nlt  baa  been  marTeJlone.  I  d»t«t  hare  the  terrible  pajna  and  i;r»i  rm  1  need  to  haT*;  I  can 
eat  alroort  unyttatn*  no*.  I  aJwaya  keep  It  tn  the  boo**  and  reoommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  It  la  sorb 
an    InTalnable   ploi-me-«»    U   roei    •**•   a    headache,  or  don't  feel  juet  nabL 

Tours  truly  (inrul  I,  1S*X)I 


T».  .fleci  ef   INCI 


FRUTT  SALT'    eti  a  WwasHfaali  Wmlin  ana  FaverUh  Condition  Is   elmply  merveltoui 
U  la.  tn  feet.  Nature's  Omn  Remedy.  a»d  an  Unaui-paaeed  One 
CAUTION.— See  Caaeule  mapkee  Eno'i  Trull  Salt."     Without  It  you  ht.i  a  WORTHLESS    IMITATION 
Preoai-ed  onty   by  J    C.   ESIO.   Ltd.  at  tata  '  nrUTT  SALT'   WORKS.   LONDON,   ky  J     C    ENO'S   Patent. 
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The    Review    of    Review « 


HAVE  YOU  GOT?i 

I.  A  Tearing,  Hacking  Cough  ? 

2.  A  Stuffed-up  Chest? 

3.  A  Teasing  Irritation  in  your  Throat? 

4.  A  Difficulty  in  Breathing  ? 

5.  A  Cold  in  Your  Head  ? 

6.  A  Fit  of  Sneezing  ? 

7.  A  Pain  in  Your  Chest  ? 

8.  A  Shortness  of  Breath  ? 

9.  "Only  a  Bit  of  a  Cold?" 


HAVE 
YOU? 


IF  YOU  HAVE,  TAKE 


HEARNE'S 

BRONCHITIS  CURE 


THE  GRANDEST  REMEDY  FOR 


COUGHS  &  COLDS 

"A  STITCH  IN  TIME  SAVES  NINE." 


FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  STOREKEEPERS,  AND 

W.  G.  HEARNF  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Geelong,  Vic. 
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BOOKS 


FOR    THE 


New  Zealand  Orders,  8  6. 


This  Handsome  Present 

If  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

Tke    Books    are    cloth    bound,    pleas-. r>|    a 

appearance,  and  put  together  stron»..y 

Tttmy   tri  full  *f      .   . 

NURSERY    RHYME8, 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

•  TORIES  OF   TRAVEL, 

Etc,  Etc 

Sveryene  who   buys   the  Booki  it  delighted 

with  them.       Number!    of   people 

repeat  orderi  for  friends 


Tor  Could  Not  Bay  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY  GIFT 


For    Your    Child. 


ONLY 


BAIRNS.    7/b 


CONTENTS : 


v"OL.    I.— -Esop's   Fables.  x  "'      v>       Nursery   Rhymes  and   Xiirwy  Tales 

VOL.     II. — Baron    Munchausen     and    Sinbad    the        Vol,     VII-  The    Christina*    Storking    and     riant 


Sailor. 
VOL.    Ill— The    Adventure*   of    Reynard   the    Fox 

and  The   Adventure*  of  Old   Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's   Fairy   Tales. 
VOL.  V.— Pilgrim's  Progress. 


Andersen's    Fairy    Stories. 
VOl      VIT1      Oullirer'i   TrareUi       L— Among   ths 
Liliput.  Lmong    the 

fiiant*. 
VOL      IX  —The     DgW    Duckling,     Eyes    and    Nc 

Byes,    and   The   Tl 


fJiants 


Write,  enclosing  "7s.    6D.,  to 

The    Manager 


tt- 
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TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL  LIEE  ASSURANCE  BIIIDINO,  Sv>anston  St..  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU.    POST    FREE. 

All  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 


[International   SynSica  te,   Baltimore. 

Peace:    *' Senors,  I  hope  you'll  observe  that    I  am 
hovering   around.'' 


SEND  US  7/6 

And  W»  will  send  You  a 

BOX  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
BAIRNS 

Full    of   Fairy    Stories,   culled    from 
the   Literature  of  Every   Land. 

Nine  Books,  nicely  bound  and  fitted 
in  a  pretty  and  strong  case.  Interest- 
ing and  charming  to  every  Child. 

Send  to  the  Manager 

"  Itvlew  if  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

•wan«ton-«t.,   Melbourne 


There    is    No 


Better   Magazine 
in    the    World 


For  the  Enlightenment  of 
Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to 
the    Home    than 

"GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING." 


MlUf.l 


It  is  an  American  High  Class 
Publication,  and  will  be  Posted 
to  your  Address  for  7s.  6d. 

Subscriptions  may  be  seat  to  "The  Review  et 
Reviews, "  T.  A  O.  Building,  Little  Coltlme 
Street,  Melbourne, 


The  Articles  range  from 
Nature  Studies  of  the  most 
charming  description, 
through  such  subjects  as 
Home  Building  and  Needle- 
work, to  the  thing  that 
is  so  attractive  to  the 
average  charming  woman's 
mind — the   Fashions. 


WE    STRONGLY    ADVISE    YOU    TO 
TRY    FT    FOR    12    MONTHS. 

The  expense  It  net  great.  Send  It  along  with 
your  Subscription  to  the  "Review,"  »r.  It  rem 
have  paid  that,  send  It  now. 


The     Hvvlew     of    Ki'iiVms 


Knowledge  is  Power. 


Till:-  I)    ol    Tha  Hair  and  Ita   Treatment,   and   all    Capillary    Diseases  aa  thay 

aflaot  tha  Saaip  and  Hair,  have  |  ven  me  tfa  ring  the  Hi 

i  ii-  have   failed       I    am   D  >w   in  .1  p  with 

'  'Img  to  my  skill. 


c> 


BEFORE   USING. 


AFTER   USING. 


On'                                                                           -'-it  of.M:                               I'li/abetl.  Ik  was  as 

1  billiard  ball  t  11  ti\c  years,  and  -  d  head  of  hair,  .1-  *  i'-su!t  of  my 
• 

Mr.  It.                                                                           mother  wonderful  case.     II  -  hail  is  me  he 

had  n  -  hair,  .md  n"\\ .  after  a  few  month-  treatment  with  my  tions,  he  has  got  a 
splen                         •  hair. 

Mr.  O'R  iurkc.  Wee  Waa,  New  South  Wales,  write-  "My  head,  which  was  nearly  bald,  has  n  w  come 
back  •  h." 

Mr.  Sutherl                       "  1  had  '<n!\   a  little  down    n  my  head  when  I  SPECIAL 

PARASENE  COSMO    LOTION;    now    I    ha-                      tihll    head   of   1. 

Mi  N.Z.               \                                       this   town   have   heard    SO   mi.                           PARASENE 

thev  ha  it   for  them.   a<   Mr.    V    Peakman    has    used    it    with    such    good    results:    in 

f ,  hah  now.  whereas  some  short  tin                   had  not  a  scrap." 

These  could  be  multiplied  a  thousandfold,  but  space  will  not  permit. 

ins  bald  should  usi  SPECIAL  PARASENE  and  COSMO  LOTION,  ne  at  night 
and  the  other  in  the  morning. 

PRICE      with    posl  months'    treatment        \  106;    tour   months.  2i  -.      Other  States,    116 

and  22  -. 

Ladies  with  hair  falling  out  should  api    ■    RESTORER  at  night,  and  COSMO  LOTION  in  the  morning. 

NATURALINE  splendid   |  n   for  colouring   Grey    Hair.      It    acts   quickly,    naturally,    and 

effectively,  and  is  perfectly  harm  le  in  all  colours.     Get  the  right  strength. 

N  _  1 1  r  Brown   Hair:   Medium  foi    Medium  Brown  Hair. 

No.  2  1  11   Dark  Brown  or  a  Light  Black:  Extra  Strong  for  very  Black  Hair. 

PRICE:  6  3.     Other  States,  6  8. 

SH AMPUNA.— No  Soap,  no  Soda,  no    Borav.       Ml    tlie-e    Hair-de  11  be   dispense!  with  in 

»  N     ure    supplies   the  t  SHAMPI   N  V  beautifully  it  soft  and 

glossy,  a  "  "  Hair.     It  does  not  sap  the  vitality  of  the  Hair,  hut  helps  to 

make  it  g  Price:  ,?d.     -  4.1. 

E.    HOLLAND,    Hair  Specialist, 

195    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 
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THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS    FOR    AUSTRALASIA. 
(Annual  Subscription,  8/6.) 


Editor 


WILLIAM    H.  JUDKINS, 

Review  ol   Reviews  (or   Australasia.' 


W.  T.  STEAD, 

Editor  English  "Review  of  Reviews." 


DR.  ALBERT   SHAW, 
Editor  American  "Review  ol  Review*. 
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Germany   Master  of  Europe 

Noah's  Flood  "  Explained  " 
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Fortifying  the  Panama   Canal      

The  New  Klondike 

The  Xorth-Eastern  Arabs 
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ESPERANTO  STUDENTS. 

Esperanto  Manual,  Indispensable  to  Stndente 
as. 

Motteau's     Esperanto-  English     Dictionary 
as.  6d.   (as.  8d.   posted). 

O'Connor's  English-Esperanto  Dictionary, 
as.  6d.  (as.  8d.  posted). 

Rhodes'  New  English-Esperanto  Diction- 
ary, 6s.  (6s.  6d.  posted.) 

Esperanto  for  the  Million,  3d. 

Le  Sercado  por  la  Ora  Saflano  (The  Golden 
Fleece),  7d.  (od.   posted). 

Pocket  Vocabulary  (English-Esperanto),  3d. 

The  British  Esperantist  :  a  Monthly 
Journal  in  English  and  Esperanto. 
Annual  Subscription,  4s. 


Send    to    "REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS," 

T.  &  Q.  Building,  Swanston  Str-et, 

Melbourne. 


This    Concerns    You  ! 


W.    J.   AIRP, 

OPTICIAN 

(Many  years  with  the  late  T.  R.  Prooter), 

25  Collins  Street.  Melbourne 

(Opposite  Congregational  Chnreh  . 

All    Eye    Troubles     Disappear     after 

Wearing     Eyeglasses     or     Spectacles 

made    by    W.J. A.     to     Correct     your 

Defect  of  Vision.       'Phone  8o4. 


THE 


Young  man's  magazine 

A  Literary  Journal  for  Young  Men. 

PUBLISHED     MONTHLY. 

POST    FREE,    is.    6d.    PER    ANNUM. 


Bright,    Interesting,  Original    and    Instructive 

Reading  Matter 

Nt    Head   where   there  If   a  YOUNG    3UN    sheaU  h« 

without  "THE  YOUNG  "UN'S  wAGAZINE." 

Unt  *t4*r  t«  Cwtcr  "Yum  Mto'i  Mstjrae.-  wi  122.  wtlliwtt*.  U 
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JAMES  STEDMAN  LTD.,   Manufacturing  Confectioners, 

And  Importers  of  High-Class  English,  American  and  Continental  Sweets. 
THE  HOME  OF  PURE  AND   WHOLESOME  CONFECTIONERY 


OUR 

FAMOUS 

"LION" 

BRAND. 


Lion  Brand 

Confectioner/  is  rhe  best 
There  is  no  ber.ee 


PUREST! 

8WEETE8TI 

AND 

BEST  I 


We  mm  to  please  oar  Customer!.     Our  Prices  are  Moderate,  and  Goods  of  the  Higbeat  yaality  at  all  tine* 

The  •'.  -a.iy  growth  and  demand  of  nur  fan 

"LANKEE  -BILL"     TOFF- E. 
vaii  h  Is  enveloped  In  novel  cart..n«.  speak=  well  for  the  popularity  of   tins  highly  flavoured  and  wnolesomt. 

T.iffee      If  yon  require  the  Best  <  ol  fe.  tionery-  and  it  eo«t«  no  more-yon  will  order  STEDMAN'S 

"LION  BRAND"  SWEETS.     "Theaa  arcHetter  than  the   I 
The  well  -known    and    highly-palatable   OIPSY   FORTUNE   TELLERS,  which    are   enveloped    in  preti, 

wa<    fringed-odgad    wrappers,  containing   startling    and    humorous    coincidence*,  are    flavoured    witk 

ear, out  fruit  flavours.      Ask   tot   them. 

New   Novelties  arriving  by  every  mall.         Send  for  Price   Lift. 

...145     CLARENCE     STREET.     SYDNEY.., 


The  Rev 


eviews 


TfiMPEW^NOE    AND    GENERAL    LIES    A9SURANCB     BUILUt&Q,     9VfA?IST«X 

STREET,    MELBOf/RAT£. 

If  n  mark  is  against  this  line   the  copy  Is  a  sample  one.       Will  you  read  it  carefully  and  then  send  8s.  6d.  either  t»  your  news  agent  or  to  "Th«  Review  of  Reviews* 

T.  and  G.  Building,  Melbourne,  and  receive  it  for  i=  months 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The 
Referendum.       astonishe, 

measure, 
surprise     to     those     who 
won     the     day.       Right 
was      a      fear      on      the 


Melbourne,  May  ;6.   1911. 

The   result   of    the   referendum    \\.i-> 
a      surprise     to     everybody.        It 
its     supporters    beyond 

and  was  an  equal 
<  >] ']"  sed     it     and      n  11 

up  to  the  last  there 
part      of      those      who 


Some 

Reasons. 


Then   there   have   been   contributing 
causes.        The      Harvester      strike. 


voted  "No"  that  the  Labour  Partv  would  win. 
The  sweeping  victory  at  the  last  Federal  election 
left  small  hope  for  success  to  the  partv  that  opposed 
it.  Up  to  the  day  of  voting  there  was  a  fear  that 
the  Liberals  would  lose.  Possibly  it  was  this  that 
induced  them  t' >  use  such  stupendous  effprts  as  they 
did.  But  even  then  their  only  hope  was  in  winning 
by  a  small  majority,  and  they  certainly  were  not 
sure  even  of  that.  The  shock  was  all  the  greater 
therefore  when  it  was  discovered  on  the  night  of  the 
election  that  tin-  "Noes"  had  won  l>y  something 
like  a  quarter  of  a  million  votes.  Now  that  all  the 
results   are    in,    the    "  Noes"    have   a    majority    of 

257.050     votes     on     ''legislative     powers,"     and     a 

majority  of  245. 240  on  "monopolies."  All  the 
States  gave  substantial  majorities  against  the  ques- 
tions, with  the  exception  ol  West  Australia,  which 
had  a  narrow  majority  in  their  favour.  This  is  due 
tn  the  preponderance  of  the  mining  vote. 


A  Swing 
Back. 


■1  way 


It  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a 
huge  swinging  back  ol  the  pen- 
dulum from  the  election  of  1910. 
Labour    practically    had    everything 

then,  and  it  has  made  wild  use  of  its 
powers,  ft  has  been  arrogant,  boastful,  unbearable 
in  its  manners.  It  has  had  no  regard  fur  anything 
that  meant  moral  improvement.  It  has  laughed  to 
sci  an  any  suggestion  for  moral  reform,  anil  insulted 
the  reformers.  It  has  ridden  rough-shod  over  the 
sensibilities  both  of  individuals  and  parties.  It  has 
shown  no  real  constructive  power,  but  a  marked  in- 
eptitude in  administration,  and  no  one  can  mistake 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  that  has  come  over  the  com- 
munity generally  with  regard  to  the  partv  i 
seated  h\  it  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 


which  was  one  of  the  most  sense- 
less and  reasonless  that  has  ever 
been  known,  disgusted  the  popular  mind.  The 
methods  "t  the  workers  who  had  gone  out  on  strike 
simply  because  they  declined  to  work  with  non- 
unionists  tilled  the  public  mind  with  contempt  for 
such  methods.  The  deeds  of  violence,  the  bitter 
vituperation,  the  unbrotherly  actions  indulged  in  by 
the  strikers,  all  tended  to  make  the  public  mind 
afraid  of  what  would  happen  if  Labour  were  able 
to  be  dominant  in  all  phases  of  industry  and  com- 
merce throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  unwise 
treatment  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Packer,  whose  cast-  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  "  The  Review,"  tended 
further  to  estrange  sympathy  from  those  who  repre- 
sented blatant  and  offensive  unionism.  This  case 
alone  probably  cost  the  Labour  Partv  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  votes.  What  guarantee  of  safet)  have 
we,  argued  the  people,  when  such  a  frank  and  fear- 
less expression  of  sane  and  brotherh  opinion  can 
receive  treatment  like  this?  Clearly  the  country  is 
against  such  Socialistic  proposals  as  were  made  by 
the  Labour  Government.  As  ,1  matter  of  fact  the 
country  is  longing  for  industrial  rest  and  peace,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  while  Labour  is  disdainful  and 
arrogant.  The  renewal  of  confidence  since  the  poll 
is  little  short  of  marvellous.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  have  been  released  for  investment  in  re- 
productive industries. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 

<•«.»!. i.l<       •'  Sreat  many  as  to  what  the  Govern- 
(invernmeni  °        ,       ,    -  ,         _    .     .        ,  , 

Should  Do.  nient  should  do.  It  is  its  clear  duty 
to  resign.  The  Labour  Government 
practically  staked  its  reputation  upon  the  referen- 
dum. Indeed,  it  plainly  said  that  it  could  not  carry 
on  the  work  of  government  properly  unless  the  ad- 
ditional powers  asked  were  granted.  As  it  has  not 
got  them,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  carry  on  the 
work,  it  should  certainly  resign.  But  Mr.  Hughes 
gently  brushes  aside  the  suggestion,  and  says  that 
the  question  was  not  a  party  one.  Indeed,  he  tries 
to  father  it  upon  previous  Governments. 
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Caucus 
Rule. 


But  possibly  the  mail  why 
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emphatic       \ 
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the   political    section    of   the   ; 
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Melbourne  Punch.] 

A  Parrot  Cry. 

Ars-ri;  \i.i  a  :    "Well,    hasn't    the    will   of    the    people    pre- 
vailed:-    Look  at  the  figures!" 

The  P  aim:,  its  .   "All.  luit   that's  not  the  will  we  want." 

political  Conference  in  Sydney,  which  declar- 
ed -11  strongly  against  any  freedom  ol  thought 
rer,  and  h  hi  :h  castigated  &  1  sev< 
members  of  the  State  Parliament 
disagreed  with  the  referendum  proposals,  the  dumb- 
ness nl  the  average  Laboui  members  in  Parliament, 
their  evident  dog-like  obedience  to  command, 
the  suppression  oi  individual  opinion,  the 
sinking  of  private  judgment,  the  burying  of 
convictions  of  long  standing,  in  order  to  come  into 
Hi  it-  with  the  party  rule,  all  these  things 
have  produced  in  the  average  mind  an  intense 
disgust.  The  Caucus  is  as  absolute  in  its  rule  as 
any  unfettered  monarchy,  and  the  term  democrac) 
becomes  one  of  no  meaning,  calculated  to  provoke  a 
feeling  of  disdain,  for  where  Caucus  rule  is.  there 
is  mi  room  for  originality  of  thought  or  private 
judgment.  Then  the  people  of  Australia  were  told 
that  if  they  'lid  not  carry  the  proposals  some  others 
would  he  brought  forward  which  would  make  them 
fall  down  with  fright.  This  was  one  of  the  statesman- 
like statements  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Such  a  sense- 
less threat  offered  the  best  ol  reasons  why  the 
country  should  v  re  against  the  proposals  that  were 
submitted. 


Mr.    Hughes    rather    sneeringly    re- 

A  Minority  (?)      marked  that  the  decision  was  "  the 

Vote-  decision    of    a    minority."      It    is 

perfectly  true  that  the  total  voting 
amounted  to  onl)  about  yo  per  cent.,  but  seeing  that 
at  the  general  elections,  where  personal  issues  are 
present,  the  voting  is  not  much  higher,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  in  an  election  where  no  personal 
issue  was  prominent,  the  voting  should  have  been 
so  low  It  is.  however,  rather  remarkable  that  only 
on.  fifth  ol  the  electors  voted  in  favour  of  the 
Government  proposals.  Less  than  20  per  cent,  of 
the  electors  supported  Mr.  Hughes's  policy.  The 
m.|i-  for  Labour  in  Queensland  was  Lss  than  one- 
fifth  of  tin-  electors,   in    New   South    Wales  ir   was 

just  on  seventh.     On  the  other  hand  tin-  Liberal 

Mite  was  high.  It  voted  more  than  700.000  electors, 
a  number  which  exceeds  am  vote  ever  made  before 
in  Australia  on  one  side  in  politics.  Fully  30  per 
cent,  of  tin-  electors  were  against  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted. One  cannot  help  remembering  that  at  the 
elections  list  year,  when  Labour  won  on  .1  \ 
20.83  per  cent.,  the)  spoke  oi  their  victory  as  a 
national  uprising,  a-  an  overwhelming  victory.  Vet 
Mr.  Hughes  tries  to  minimise  the  value  of  the  vic- 
tor) when  a  little  over  30  per  cent,  vote  against 
his  proposals.  Mr.  Hughes  evidently  forgets  that  if 
ho  tries  to  disparage  a  3"  per  cent,  vote,  he  surely 
would  I"'  able  to  find  no  word  in  his  vocabular)  for 
Ms  own  part)  vote  of  19.38  per  cent.  Moreover,  a 
a  mparison  ot  this  wit  1  its  voting  power  at  the  last 
elect i  ;es    1    drop   1  if    1 0.5    per   cent.     Mr. 

Hughes  is  evidenth    whistling  t  1  keep  hi-  courage 
up. 

Mr.     Hughe-    has    made    some    as- 
Labour  and        founding  statements  in  his  time,  but 
Immigration.       ne   never   made   a    more   astounding 

■  'n.  lli. m  w  in  a  he  saii.l  at  the  Eight 
Hours'  celebrations  that  the  Labour  movemeni  had 
done  more  lor  tin-  encouragement  ol  immigration 
than  had  been  attempted  at  am  time  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Commonwealth.  This  statement  has 
no  semblance  of  correctness  about  it.  It  is  on  a 
par  with  tin-  contention  of  unionism  that  it  is  re- 
sponsible lor  tire  high  wages  and  generally 
good  conditions  of  work  that  exist  in  Aus- 
tralia. Asa  matter  oj  fart  the  Labour  Party 
has  done  nodiing  in  connection  with  immigra- 
tion but  to  hinder  it.  Unionism  has  tried  to  keep 
imported  labour  out,  fearful  lest  its  own  chances  of 
employment  might  be  jeopardised,  ft  has  declaimed 
against  other  Governments  when  they  have  made 
propositions  for  imported  men  and  women  to  swell 
the  numbers  of  workers  in  the  Commonwealth.  At 
1 1  ii-  present  time  there  is  a  shortage  of  skilful  labour. 
Lmployers  everywhere  are  on  the  look-out  for  hands. 
Even  the  State  Governments  cannot  get  sufficient 
men  to  supply  their  needs..  There  is  room  to-day 
in  Australia  for  thousands  of  people  to  work  in  our 
industries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lands  that  are  wait- 
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now.  Bui  as  far  as  the  building  up  1  t  machinery 
to  adjust  differences  is  concerned,  the  main  work  lias 
been  done.  Labour  people  generally  will  be  wise 
111  recognise  t  lis,  .mil  save  much  heart-burning  and 
n.iri.iii.il  loss,  it  is  becoming  increasingl)  evident 
that  unionism,  .is  such,  cannot  look  much  farther 
than  improving  wages  and  general  conditions  of 
-work.  Looked  at  from  .1  strictly  partisan  point  of 
view,  that  is  a  proper  function  of  the  employee's 
union.  'L1.1t  is  nut  to  say  that  it  is  not  als  i< 
duty  of  all  sections  of  the  community,  but  it  is  a 
feature  1  I'  reform  that  is  peculiarly  the  ideal  >i  the 
workers.  All  the  rest  of  the  great  field  ol  «  rk. 
Mich  as  better  housing,  proper  laying  out  of  cities 
and  general  reform,  ought  not  to  be  I  le  prerogative 
of  any   particular  part  of  the  community. 


New 
Unionism. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Packer,  who  ti  ok  such  a 
prominent    part    in    the    effort    that 
was  made  to  bring  about  a  friendly 
spirit    in    connection    with    the    late 
stnk<-.   and   who   was  expelled    from   his   position   as 
president  ol  a  branch  of  a  Labour  Council  in  conse- 
quence,     is     doing 
what  he    can    to  es- 
tab  ish   unions  upon 
this    basis.     Already 
two        trades       have 
formed  unions    with 
eveiy     prospect      of 
success.        If     this 
spirit  can  be  induced 
to     spread      it      will 
mean     the     solution 
of   a    great     deal    of 
industrial    trouble, 
will  render  the  efforts 
of  the  paid  agitators 
null  and  void,  break 
the   back  of  strikes, 
and  be  the  means  of 
spreading  the  g   •  1    inilu--tri.il  peace  am]  good- 

will ami  ingst  men. 

Some   idea   of   the  growth  of   Aus- 

Industrial         tralian   industries   may   be  gathered 

Growth.  from     a     report     which    has    come 

from  the  Federal  statistician's  de- 
partment. Fa  ;  ries  ire  increasing  on  every  side. 
At  tlio  .n.l  .  t  1909  just  on  i,k:oo  factories  were 
in  ful  n  In  Australia,  being  about  350  more 

than  the  previous  year.     Victoria  still  keeps  its 
at  the  head  oi   the  other  States  with  regard  to  the 
numl  1  •  and  the  number  of  p. 

ployed  in  them.     In  1901).  ,£'21,105,456  was  paid  to 
employees  in    factories,   and   the  annual   increas 
Lands  from   iqos  to   1009  has  be  K    13.000. 

Most  ..f  the  development   in    factories  comes 
the  of     ling    1  '.1  ti  still    fal  ric  •  lass,  and  metal  work 
It  i,  inter  stina  I  >tal  amount  of 
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s  paid  per  employee.  The  average  annual  pay- 
ment works  out  at  £83.01.  This,  of  course,  in- 
cludes all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Western  Australia 
omuls  highest  with  £122. 21,  and  Victoria  lowest 
with  ^73-57.  In  this  respect  Victoria  does  not 
compare  quite  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  States. 
For  instance,  1a.1t  Stat--  employs  97.355  persons,  at 
a  payment  of  £6.807.851.  while  New  South  Wales 
employs  91.70:;,  five  and  a-half  thousand  fewer,  but 
pays  wages  amounting  to  £7. '105.125.  New  South 
Wales  comes  highest  with  the  total  value  of  the 
output  of  factories,  which  tnere  amounts  to 
£42.960.689,  or  an  average  of  £26.75  value  per 
ho. id  of  population,  while  Victoria,   with   174  more 

factories,  puts  out  g Is  to  the  value  of  £32,898,- 

235>  ,T  £-5-hl  value  per  head  of  popula- 
tion. The  total  value  of  factory  output  for 
Australia  amounted  to  £107.409.733.  One 
very  good  feature  ol  Australian  industry,  as  de- 
picted  in  the  returns,  shows  a  decrease  in  child 
labour.  Legally  in  industrialism  a  child  is  a  person 
under  16  years  ol  age.  There  wore  only  13.863  in 
all  Australia  in  1909,  as  compared  with  14.720  in 
1908.  The  industries  in  which  children  are  prin- 
cipally emploved  are  iron  works  and  foundries 
(205),  boot  and  shoe  factories  1597).  clothing  fac- 
tories (437).  hat  and  cap  factories  (^83).  shirt,  tie. 
and  scarf  factories  (448),  woollen  manufactures 
(199).  and  electn  typi  !g,  priming  and  binding  (632). 
["his  last  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves.  The  time  ought  to  be.  and  that 
very  soon,  when  thore  will  bo  no  need  for  children 
to  work  until  they  air  at  least  16  years  of  age, 
and  when  the  States  shall  insist  on  their  being 
educated  until  at  least  that  age.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  a  fine  attempt  is  King  made  in 
some  of  the  States  to  insist  upon  compulsory  night 
education,  which  is  badly  needed  in  Australia.  A 
course  of  training  until  children  are  18  vears  of  age 
vould  lo  on.-  of  the  most  useful  things  Australia 
has  yet  set  herself  out  to  do.  Our  genial  climate 
ffers  such  great  temptation  to  spend  as  much  time 
a-  possible  ia  the  open  air  that  this  very  thing  I  .  - 
to  the  cultivate  n  1  t  habits  that  are  most  undesir- 
able. Compulsory  education  in  18  years  of 
would   prevent   a    lot  of 

Federal  Government;  hasatlast 
.  Postal  mad  -    intentions    regard- 

Discontent,        ing  the  dis  n  in  certain 

f   the  -.  rvice,    which 

voiced    iii   complaints    which     were    recently    made 
to     it,     chiefly    by    the    South    Australian    postal 
yees,  win  -    demands  were  of  such  a  chara  tef 
the)  iioi., si.  it,  ,1  „,;lll •  instant  action  on  the  part 
le    Ministry.      Evidently    the    Government    has 
decided   upon   the   wisdom   1  1    concession   upon   the 
main  points  demanded  by  the  disaffected  ones,   for 
it  ha,  agreed  upon  th<   ■  lassification  of  telegraphists 
and  clerical  as  its     t  classification 
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The  worker  is  in  the  same  position,  in  principle,  as 
Esau  when  he  surrendered  his  birthright  for  a  square 
meal,  or  a.s  a  traveller  when  he  had  to  give  up  his 
money  to  a  highwayman  for  the  privilege  of  life.  Ad- 
mitting all  this,  yet  an  employer  otten  falls  back  on 
an  economic  theory  as  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand—  a  theory  which  I  have  found  to  He  responsible 
for  much  industrial  friction  and  to  he  at  the  root  of 
many  industrial  disputes.  He  thinks  that  all  this 
regulation  of  wages  is  a  mistake,  a  defiance  of  natural 
laws.  It  is  not  my  function  to  decide,  even  if  I  were 
fitted  to  decide,  as  to  economic  theories.  I  refer  to 
this  theory  because,  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,' it  in- 
terferes to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  attempts  of 
this  Court  to  secure  industrial  peace;  and  it  would 
be  well  for  parties  to  these  arbitrations  to  bear  111 
mind  that  I  have  to  obey  the  act  whether  it  is  wise 
or  unwise.  Phrases  and  theories  of  political  economy 
ought  to  be  addressed  to  the  Legislature,  not  1  1  the 
judicial  organs. 

The  first   feeling  one  has  on  read- 
A  Superfluous      ing   these    remarks    is    a    feeling   of 
Expression.        regret    that    Mr.     Justice     Higgins 
should    have    theorised     upon     the 
position  in  giving  his  award.     As  a   matter  of   fact 
the     award      would      have     been      better      without 
it,      for      it      does     not      affect      those      who      are 
immediately  concerned  in  it.      Now  the  great  mass 
of  people  outside  are  arriving  at  a  better  tram.-  <>l 
mind    regarding    difficulties    surrounding    the    Vexed 
question  of  providing  a  common  ground  of  settlement 
in  this  greatest  of  all  mundane  questions — the  most 
satisfactory    way   of   getting   our   daily   bread,    and 
the   elimination    of    party    struggle   over    it.      They 
are  coming  to  recognise  that  it  is  possible  to  break 
down   class    feeling.      But    one   cannot    be    blamed 
lei-   inferring  that   the  first   part  of  this   paragraph 
bears  the  implication  that  the  employer  as  a  general 
rule  has  to  be  dragged  up  to  the  point  where  he  is 
prepared   to   pay   a   reasonable   wage,   and   for   dis- 
agreeing with   Mr.   Justice  Higgins  when  he  makes 
the  High  Court  pose  as  an  institution  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum wage  as  a  check  on  the  "  despotic  power  "  of 
the  employer.      Why  should   it  be  laid  down   .is   a 
general    rule   that    the    worker    is    an    Esau,    selling 
his   birthright    for    what    he  can    get   out    of   sheer 
compulsion,   or  a   struggling  traveller  bartering  his 
monej    for  his  life  with  a  cut-throat  highwayman. 
Naturally  any  employer  regards  such  opinions  as  a 
reflection  upon  himself,  and  objects  to  a   figure  of 
speech  which  implies  that  he  is  an  undesirable  kind 
el    person  who  has  to  he  kept  a  close  watch  upon, 
and  whom  the  community  would  be  better  without, 
and  who  may  be  likened  to  a  Jacob  or  a  robber. 

Now    one    of     the    most     desirable 
An  Attainable      things   to-day   is   the  cultivation    af 
Ideal.  sucn  a  spirit  between  employers  and 

employees  as  shall  make  disturb- 
ances an  impossibility,  owing  to  the  spread  of  a 
brotherly  spirit  which  will  bring  about  the  payment 
of  the  bfit  wages  that  a  business  can  pay,  together 
with  the  best  conditions  possible.     But  this  is  not 


likely  to  be  if  economic  theories  like  these  come 
from  a  court  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is 
supposed  to  sit  in  cold  and  dispassionate  judg- 
ment upon  facts  which  are  presented  to  it. 
A  pronouncement  of  a  theoretical  character 
such  as  this  should  surely  include  some  re- 
ference to  the  intimidation,  to  the  acts  of 
violence,  to  the  scathing  and  spiteful  epithets 
that  enter  so  largely  into  the  actions  of  the  Esaus 
when  they  take  law  into  their  own  hands.  Theoris- 
ing like  this,  which  has  no  actual  bearing  upon  the 
award,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  harvest  of  miscon 
ception  as  to  the  respective  relations  of  employer 
and  employee. 

The  long-standing  dispute  over  the 
Disputed  strip  of  land  between  Victoria  and 

Boundary.  South  Australia  has  at  last  been  set- 
tled. The  disputed  strip  is  about 
two  miles  wide  on  the  coast,  and  narrows  to  disap- 
pearance towards  the  north  of  Victoria.  When  Sir 
Thomas  Bent  was  Premier  of  Victoria,  he  proposed 
to  pay  South  Australia  £"100,000  for  it.  But  the 
Murray  Government  declined  to  carry  this  out,  with 
the  result  that  the  South  Australian  Government 
brought  a  friendly  action  against  the  Victorian 
Government.  The  decision  of  the  Court  is  that  the 
dividing  line  which  gives  the  strip  to  Victoria  must 
stand.  It  seems  that  the  line  of  division  agreed 
upon  in  the  early  .lays  was  the  141st  degree  of 
east  longitude.  What  was  supposed  to  be  that 
line  was  dulj  marked  out  and  accepted  as  correct, 
but  some  recent  surveys  showed  it  to  be  two  miles 
out,  with  the  advantage  to  Victoria.  The  Court's 
decision  is  to  the  effect  that  this  line  must  be  accepted 
as  correct.  To  quote  the  Chief  Justice: — "It  is 
manifest  that  they  were  all  aware  that  it  was  then 
impracticable  to  ascertain  with  scientific  precision 
the  exact  location  of  the  141st  meridian,  and  that 
they  agreed  that  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Tvers  should  be  accepted."  In  addition  to  this, 
"Effective  occupation  is  ordinarily  the  besl  proof 
of  title  to  territory.  In  my  judgment,  the  effective 
occupation  which  billowed  en  the  adoption  of  the 
line   wis   conclusive   upon    all    person-.." 

Mr.  Justice  Higgins  dissented  from 
A  the  ruling  of   the  other  judges,   on 

Dissentient.  fne  smunf\  that  as  the  141st  meri- 
dian was  agreed  upon  as  the  boun- 
dary, and  it  had  been  proved  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made  iii  marking  it,  the  error  should  be  recti-  ■ 
fied,  and  that  the  disputed  land  belongs  to  South 
Australia,  which  seetns  a  reasonable  ruling.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  have  made  very  much  more  for 
harmony  if  Victoria  had  agreed  to  settle  the  matter 
by  some  financial  payment.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
most  valuable  pieces  of  land,  and  a  nnvment  of  verv 
much  less  than  £100.000  even  would  have  been-: 
a  solatium  which  would  leu  ■  made  South  Austra- 
lians feel  that  justice  had  been  done  them. 


LONDON,  April   1st,    191 1. 
Queen  Yu  tot 

What  is  th.- 
Most  Valuable  Thing    popularity  anion-  all  go< 

,n  by  her  ramous  declaration  that 

tho  World?  ,  .,  , 

the    Bible   was   the    secret    "i 
Britain's  greatn<  ss.u     Her  grandson,  Km^  Geoq 
acknowledging  the  presentation  made  to  him  by  the 
Bible  Society  on  the  Ten  1  ntenary  of  the  publication 
of  tin-  Authori  ion,  lias   qualified   for  similar 

grateful  recognition  in  religious  circles.     His  Majesty 

:  — 

During  three  hundred  multiplying  millions 

iding  ever   moi     .>  ■■  r   tin- 

lurned    in   their  need   10  tlu- 
simplicity  of  1  he  Authoriaed  Version,  and  have  drawn  up 

nd  joy.     Is 
nfirued    by    th 
movement  I  I,  that  my  subjects  m 

cherish  the  noble  inheti  Bible  which,  in  a 

seculai  Gni   of  nal 

thing 
that  this  world  ji; 

"  The  first  of  national  treasures "  and  "  the  most 
valuable   thing  in  the  world  "  are  phrases  which  will 

probably  rank  with  "  the  seer  tin's  great! 

as   royal   certificates  for  advertising  purposes  of  the 

best  book  in  the  world. 

The     celebration     of     the     Ter- 
A  Revival  centenary  has   led   to   a   great  out- 

Bible-reading,       pouring    of   rhetoric    in   praise    of 

the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  spent  nearly  ^"16,000,000  in  one 
hundred  years  in  circulating  this  book.  It  has  been 
translated  into  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  languages 
and  dialed  I  year  the  Society  issued  6,600,000 

volumes,  and  the  annual  increase  of  issue  has  been 
90,000  per  annum  for  the  last  fifty  years.  A  Society 
which  spends  jCl°°  P"  day  in  distributing  a  single 
book  is  a  phei  omenon  in  societies.  But  few  societies 
are    belter   employed.     Of  their  penny  New  Tcsta- 


.  issued  .i'  ,,000,000  in  fifl 

",000,000   pence   on   the    transaction. 
The    i  is   ni.ils  irous  effort  to 

utilise  this  Tercentenary  to  revive  interest  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  It  is  about  time  they  did. 
The  habit  of  Bible-reading  is  going  out,  greatly  to 
i  our  people.  The  daily  newspaper  is  now 
the  Scripture  of  the  ix--<>|iU; ;  and  morning  and  even- 
ing editioi  I  not  only  the  morning 
.uid  evening  servioi  prescribed  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  but  the  practice  of  family  worship, 
which  at  one  time  was  almost  universal  among 
Christian  folk.  A  great  deal  has  been  said,  and 
justly  said,  concerning  the  literary  merits  of  the  Bible. 
But  no  book  ever  gits  itsell  read  morning  and  even- 
ing by  a  whole  nation  merely  on  its  literary  merits. 
It  is  because  it  is,  and  has  proved  itself  to  be  by  the 
testimony  of  millions  of  men  and  women  for  genera- 
tion after  generation,  the  best  guide  in  life  and  the 

stay  in  death  that  man  has  ever  possessed. 

Carlyle  long  ago  declared  that 
all  Knglish-speaking  peoples  were 
in  being  subjects  of  King 
Shakespeare,  who  from  his  birth- 
place in  Stratford-on-Avon  ruled  over  all.  It  has 
reserved  for  President  Taft  to  "go  one  better" 
than  Thomas  Carlyle  and  to  claim  the  Bible  as  the 
true  Bond  of  Union  between  the  British  and  American 
peoples.     At    the    great    demonstration    held   in  the 

rt  Hall  on  March  29th,  the  American  Ambassador 

read  a   message    from    President    Taft    which,   1 

more   than   his  Arbitration    message,  will  endear  him 

to   the   hearts   of  the    dwellers   in    the    Homeland. 

Speaking   of  the  Authorised  Version,  the   President 

said  : — 

ThU  Bvik  of  Book*  has  not  only  reigned  supreme  in 
England  for  three  centuries,  but  has  bound  together,  as  nothing 
else  could,  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  one  in  blood,  in 
speech,  and  in  a  common  religious  life.     Our  laws,  _ur  litera- 


The  Bible 
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President  Taft. 

lure,  and  our  social  life  owe  whatever  excellence  they  possess 
largely  to  the  influence  of  this  our  chief  classic,  acknowledged 
as  such  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  Americans  must, 
therefore,  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  join  in  thanksgiving  to 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  Who  has  thus  bound  together  the  Old 
and  the  New  World  by  so  precious  a  tie. 

So  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  are  the  nexus 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds. 

"  Can    any  good    come    out    of 
,  The  Event  Nazareth  ? "  is   a     familiar   sneer 

the  Month.  which  lost  its  point  after  the 
advent  of  the  Son  of  the  Car- 
penter, who  hewed  and  sawed  and  planed  planks  in 
that  village.  In  like  manner  the  gibe  "  Did  ever  any 
pacificist  motion  for  a  reduction  of  armaments  do 
anything  for  peace?"  must  be  scrapped  since  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Murray  Macdonald  bemoaning  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  Navy  brought  forth  the 
memorable  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  inter- 
national peace,  the  concluding  passages  of  which  I 
quote  elsewhere.     The   Foreign  Secretary   has  long 


rlwtcgrafh  by]  [Camphell-Gray. 

A  New  Portrait  of  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

been  brooding  over  the  possibility  of  making  such 
a  deliverance,  but  he  could  hardly  have  hoped  for  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  launching  his  manifesto.  The 
fact  that  it  incidentally  extinguished  a  somewhat 
dangerous  revolt  in  the  left  of  his  own  Party  against 
the  Naval  Estimates  of  the  Government  was  one  of 
the  uncovenanted  mercies  which  are  sometimes 
vouchsafed  to  those  who  do  well.  It  is  well  for 
Ministers  to  be  reminded  that  sometimes  "Godliness 
is  profitable  for  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as  for 
that  which  is  to  come."  Certainly  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  unexpected  declaration  in  favour  of  a  policy 
of  peace  secured  him  an  immediate  Parliamentary 
advantage,  converting  suspicious  critics  into  enthusi- 
astic supporters  without  yielding  a  single  penny  to 
their  well-meant  but  most  foolish  demands  for  the 
reduction  of  a  Navy  already  in  grave  danger  of  falling 
below  the  indispensable  standard  of  two  keels  to 
one. 


The    Pro  •  if    i  he    VV<  »ri  d 


Sir  Edward  GroV<    nignl 

Two  obiocts.       oppose  ili'-    motion   brought    i"r- 
ward   by   Mr.  Mun  ly    Nfai  i 
bindii  n  expenditure  without  i 

ence  to  the  expenditure  of  othei  Stat<  .     Hi    had,  of 
•  diffi<  ulty  in  di  f  I  ition  :  but 

that  was  not  the  important  part  "I  his  speech, 
having  dealt  with  the  ":  of  the  i  rit 

rnment,  h  d  to  lay  down  in  n 

•l    tin.-    for<  1411   poli 
Mini  1  maintaining  existing  friendships  with 

France  and  Russia,  Sit   Edward  Grey  -  him- 

sell  in  favi  -  '"1  understanding  with  Germany 

on  political  and  social  questions,  and  in  favour  "t  an 
arbitration  treaty  with  America  on  the  broad 

by   President  Taft     It  was  .1  declaration 
ol  principles  and  an  avowal  <>f  aspirations  with  which 

ers  ol  this   Review  have  been  familiar  sine 
publication    of     our    first    address    to    all     English- 
speaking   folk.      It   is  worth  waiting  twenty  One 
to  hear  th  of  such  a  m  aling  out 

the  minarets  of  the  Foreign  1  ' 

It    is    only     three     months    since 
Los^Leadorshlp      I  published   B   l.iment   in  the  I 

in  temporary    Revia    on   '  England's 

Lost   Leadership  in  tbi    ' 

All   that   was   left   to   us  was   to  follow  the 

American  lead  ;  but  even  that,  I  complained,  was  not 

I'he  Americans  wen  ahead;  we 

were    I  ai  ^-      A   twelvemonth   had    pi 

President    Taft's    remarkable    declaration    in 

favour   of    arbitration   without    limitations,    but    no 

nse    had    come    from    our   side.     The   F01 

■    still    seemed    to    be    under   the   same   malign 

influence   which    had   stultified    sir   Edward    G 

policy  on  armaments  at  the  Hague  Conference.    Just 

at  that  time   Lord    M  rary  charge  of 

in    the   absence  of  its  chief.      It 

would  seem   as   if  the  presence  of  his  commanding 

personality  bad  done  something  to  caus  light 

to    shine   among   those  who  sit  in  the  mephilic  dark- 

of  Downing  Street,  .md  in  the  strength  of  that 

new  influence  Mr  Edward  Grey  ventured   to  assert 

himself  once  more.     Anyhow,  he  suddenly  seems  to 

waked  up,  and  in  March,  roil,  he   '.inn-  down 

to  the  House  of  Commons  to  proclaim  the  importance 

of  making  a  response  to  the  s|>ce<h  which  President 

Taft  bad   made  just  twelve   months  before.     Better 

late  than  never.      When  Rip  van  Winkle  really  opens 

his  eyes  it  is  u-ikind  to  refer  to  die  length  of  his  nap. 

And   there   is   no  doubt  that   Rip  van  Winkle  Grey, 


l>>r  hi  mil  live 

ind.ird  all  will  I"-  Wi 

I    . 

Rejoice  >"    i  PW 

wlih  Trembling:     | 

on  Arbitration  last 
month,  11  was  not  m  ire  admirab 

-  '  h  in  I...  internal: 

for  a   mutual  redui  tion  ....  h   was 

bi  lore  the  last  Hague  1  -If 

Arbitration  man  .1  ..1 

«    'be  Armai  iration,  the  1. 

ucstion  will  be  worse  than  t 
to   li.<.  el,  the  publii   opinion  of  the 

country    n  clearly,   emphatically,   and    1    n 

tinuously  difficulty   an-.  -   it  will 

1"    be   surmounted    by  the   driving    force  of  the 
iin-nt.       Sir    Edward    «.  -.lliing 

gh  :  lie   is  always  lull  of  good-will   for  all  good 
r  it  is  that  of  Disarmament,  of  Congo 
11s,  ol  Mancburian  railways,  ol  the  rights  1 
Bosnians,  or  of  the  abolition 

.11..  how  on  one  and  all  of  these  <|uestio: 

Edward  Grey  jumped  "if  well,  but  long  befoo 

winning  \  reached   there  was  .1  click  in  his 

ip.     As    ii  1,  so  it  may  be.      As    it 

1,  so  it  will   be,  unless  public  opinion   expi 

itself    with     unanimity  and    determination.      Fortun- 

for  this  has  presented  itself  simu 
ously  to  both  nations,  and  a  series  of  demonstr. 
is  in  progress   on    both    sides   of  the    Atlantic    which 
will,  I   trust,  be  strong  enough  to  enable  Sir    Edward 
tircy  to  give  effect  to  bis  own  generous  impulses. 

The  only  slip  which   Sir   Ldward 
Arbitration.        (;r,.v  ,„.„!,.  was  the  speculation  in 
Alliance.  which   he  indulged  as  to  whether 

arbitration  might  not  ultimately 
have  alliance  as  its  corollary.  This  was  a  natural 
vein  1  .tion  for  one  who  was  approaching  the 

question  from  the  point  of  view  ol  the  demand 
reduction  of   armaments.      As   Mr.    Balfour  pointed 
out,    no     Arbitration     Treaty    between    Britain     and 
America   would   abate   the    necessity   for  armaments, 
use  tin-   two   English-speaking  -    are   not 

arming  against  each  other.  Hence,  it  Sn  Edward 
Grey  had  t<>  recommend  his  Arbitration  'Ire., 
the  advocates  of  a  reduction  of  the  Estimates,  it  was 
necessary  to  suggest  some  way  in  which  Anglo- 
American  arbitration  might  help  them  to  their  goal. 
His  suggestion  that  the  parties  to  an  Arbitration 
Treaty  might  supplement  it  by  an  agreement  to  pool 
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their  forces  if  either  of  them  were  attacked  by  a 
Power  which  refused  arbitration  was  crude  and 
ill-considered.  No  sane  State  will  ever  give  to 
another  Power  the  right  to  drag  it  into  any  quarrel 
without  a  more  substantial  cause  than  that  the 
partner  has  proffered  arbitration  to  his  enemy  and 
arbitration  has  been  refused.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  put  a  positive  premium  upon  picking  quarrels 
with  our  rivals  on  points  which  we  know  they  would 
not  arbitrate.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  speculation,  idle  as 
it  was,  endangered  the  success  of  his  serious  policy  • 
for  the  cry  was  at  once  raised,  Arbitration  means 
Alliance,  and  from  an  alliance  at  the  present  stage 
both  Britons  and  Americans  recoil  with  the  wisdom 
which  leads  men  to  avoid  unripe  fruit. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the 
The  Response  appeal  which  Sir  Edward  Grey 
Our  People.  addressed  to  the  nation  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  Primate 
would  have  taken  the  lead  in  evoking  a  great  national 
demonstration  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  international 
peace.  There  is  not  a  Nonconformist  in  the  land 
but  would  have  been  proud  and  eager  to  follow  the 
lead  of  His  Grace  of  Canterbury.  But,  alas  !  Dr. 
Randall  Davidson  not  only  made  no  move  himself, 
he  actually  set  himself  to  damp  down  and  slow  up 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church 
Council,  who  had  taken  the  initiative,  and  had  offered 
him  the  leadership  of  the  movement.  His  Grace 
feared  that  we  might  be  running  ahead  of  American 
sentiment,  and  desired  to  wait  for  a  few  weeks  to 
see  whether  the  Americans  were  making  as  vigorous 
a  response  as  ourselves.  Weeks,  mark  you,  in  this 
era  of  cablegrams  !  "  As  vigorous  a  response  " — 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Americans  were  twelve 
months  ahead  of  us  in  this  matter. 

It  takes  a  mind  like  Webster's, 

Ez  large  ez  all  out  doors, 
To  find  out  thet  it  looks  like  rain 
Arler  it  fairly  pours. 

Fortunately,  in  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  the 
nation  found  a  leader  with  a  keener  sense  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  situation.  Sir  Vezey  Strong, 
who  had  spoken  strongly  at  the  Browning  Settlement 
in  favour  of  Anglo-American  Arbitration  before  Sir 
Edward  Grey  made  his  famous  deliverance,  offered  to 
employ  himself  in  collecting  the  expressions  of  national 
sentiment  on  this  subject,  as  the  Lord  Mayors  of  the 
past  have  collected  the  solid  expressions  of  national 
sympathy  for  the  victims  of  some  great  catastrophe. 
His  leadership  was  at  once  recognised  as  the  best, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Free  Churches  and  the 


Peace  Societies  gladly  accepted  his  courageous  and 
timely  offer. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  to  the 

The  Attitude        splendid  revival  of  sane  Imperial- 

the  Irish.  ism  and   pacific  patriotism  which 

has  followed  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
speech,  and  that  is  the  unavoidable  shadow  which  it 
casts  over  the  cause  of  Ireland.  We  are  going  to 
give  Home  Rule  to  the  Irish  because  we  believe  we 
can  trust  them.  It  is,  therefore,  an  unlucky  moment 
for  bringing  out  into  the  glare  of  day  the  fact  that 
the  Irish  Nationalists  are  so  far  from  trusting  us  that 
they  regard  the  conclusion  of  an  Arbitration  Treaty 
with  America  as  the  loss  of  a  national  asset  for 
Ireland.  Britain's  extremity  is  Ireland's  opportunity. 
Anything  which  delivers  Britain  from  the  peril  of 
war  diminishes  pro  tanto  Ireland's  chance  of  libera- 
tion. Every  political  student  very  well  understands 
why  this  sentiment  prevails,  and  why  under  the 
circumstances  it  must  prevail.  But  for  the  sake  of 
the  Home  Rule  cause  it  is  unfortunate  that  this 
particular  skeleton  in  the  cupboard  should  be  paraded 
before  the  masses.  The  Irish  World,  of  course,  is 
furious  at  any  thought  of  an  automatic  removal  of 
points  of  friction  between  Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull. 
But  I  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  John  Dillon 
would  have  had  too  much  political  instinct  than  to 
flaunt  this  particular  red  rag  before  the  eves  of  John 
Bull. 

When    the    last    Anglo-American 

The  Senate        Arbitration  Treaty  was  under  dis- 

and 
the  Treaty.        cussion  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  went 

over  to  Washington  and  adjuied 
all  and  sundry  of  the  Senators  to  refuse  to  ratify  the 
Treaty.  His  eloquence  succeeded  so  far  that  the 
Government  lacked  three  votes  of  the  two-thirds 
majority  necessary  to  ratify  the  Treaty.  Michael 
Davitt  is  no  more  with  us,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
two-thirds  majority  may  be  obtained.  But  only  on 
conditions  which  considerably  impair  the  value  of  the 
Treaty.  It  is  understood  that  President  Taft  will  be 
compelled  to  assent  to  the  doctrine  that,  notwith- 
standing the  conclusion  of  a  General  Treaty  of 
Arbitration,  the  compromise  or  agreement  to  send 
any  particular  dispute  to  arbitration  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  ratification  by  a  two-thirds 
majority.  In  other  words,  the  General  Treaty  will 
be  only  the  affirmation  of  the  general  principle. 
Each  particular  application  of  the  principle  will  have 
to  be  separately  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  approved 
by  that  body  before  the  dispute  can  be  sent  to 
arbitration.     Of  course,  it  is  hoped  that  if  the  Senate 
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of 

Gormany. 


or   more  gratified  than 

No   doubt    Herr   von 

strong    declaration    in 


approves  the  general  principle  it  will  consider  itself 
bound   to  approve    particular    application!   of   the 
print  iple,     I'm  it  is  not  certain,  and  the  temptal 
an  Opposition  numbering  one-third  plus  one  of  the 
Senate  to  embarrass  the  Administration  by  n -i 
to  ratify  an  Arbitration  agreement  ma)  be  it 

is  evident  we  1  annol  hope  t.>  gel  any 
r  bargain,  so  we  must  e'en  make  the  best  ol  it. 
In   hi 

laid  great  Btr<  the  impor- 

tam  ■•   of  a  good    understanding 
with   Germany   on   political    and 
lomic  qui   lions,  and  referred  guardedly  to  the 
possibility  that  within  very  narrow  limits  something 
might  be  done  to  slow  up  the  breakneck  ra<  e  to  ruin 
in  the   matter  of  shipbuilding.     The  Nord-Deutscht 
welcomed  this  out-streti  hed  hand 
with   such   cordiality   that   when  tin-  German  Chan- 
cellor on  March  30th  made  a  speech  in  opposition 
much  surprise  was  expressed      But  it  is  possible  that 
no   oni    v.  surprised 

Edward  Grey  himself. 
Bethmann-rl  Iweg  made  a 
the  old  anti-arbitration  sense  with  which  we  have 
for  so  long  bi  n  familiar ;  but  that  was  only  a  matter 
of  form,  a  kind  of  feint  to  distract  attention  from  the 
on.-  important  announcement  contained  in  his  speech. 
This  related  to  the  interchange  of  naval  information. 
I  he  passage  in  question  is  as  follows : — 

'iiii.icr  gave  expression  to  the  idea  that   an 

ion  between   England  and  Germany  wild 

their   shipbuilding  might  give  sec  I  *in- 

■lien   in  both    countries  (hi  n   that 

neithei  overtrump    the    other.      By    this 

exchange  of    information   thi  ild   l><- 

informed  with  regard  to  the  relative  position  of  England  to  '  "■> i- 

many,  and  that,  it  is  said,  would  serve  the  gener.il 

We  have  l>een  ti  1  >  1 «-   to    fall   in  with   this  idea  all  the 
nstruction  programme  lie  it  has 

the  world.     We  1 
our  n  me  to  an  agreement  with  England  about  this 

matter,  in  the  hope  that  by  these  means  the  expected  calming  of 
public  opinion  in  England  will  s^t  in. 
This  is  a  point  gained.  How  important  a  point  may 
be  seen  from  the  growls  which  have  already  emanated 
from  the  war  party  in  Germany.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
may  deserve  to  be  congratulated  even  more  heartily 
upon  the  success  of  his  appeal  to  Germany  than  for 
the  response  which  has  been  made  to  his  appeal  in 
support  of  I  '  Taft's  proposition. 

To   strengthen  the   hands    of  the 

Lord  Haidane       Liberal  leader,  Mr.   Haldane  has 

His  task.  been     made    a    Viscount.      The 

barrister  who  has  remodelled  the 

Army  will  now-  essay  the  novel  task  of  persuading  the 

to  kill  their  Veto  to  save  their  life.     No  one  is 


Pkolngrath  hy] 


[VamJyi. 


Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan. 


better  fitted  for  tin  t.isk  than  the  persuasive  and 
omniscient  philosopher  who  is  the  latest  recruit  to  the 
Upper  Chamber.  His  task  has  been  simplified  by 
the  practical  collapse  of  the  Referendum,  introduced 
ur  of  Burleigh,  which  was  put  out  of 
action  by  Lord  Morley's  big  gun,  and  scuttled  by 
Lord  Lansdowne.  The  backwoods  Peers  are  waking 
up  somewhat  tardily  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
their  position  will  be  secured  and  strengthened  by 
the  Veto  Bill,  whereas  their  legislative  throats  would 
be  cut  once  for  all  by  the  Reform  Bill  which  Lord 
I.ansdowne  is  still  threatening  to  produce.  The 
Veto  Bill  will  be  hotly  debated  in  Committee  in  the 
Commons  all  April,  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred 
amendments  to  the  measure  have  been  put  down 
by  the  obstructives  of  the  Opposition— eight  times 
as  many  as  those  proposed  by  the  supporters  of  the 
rnment  Ministers  are  in  excellent  spirits. 
The  I'ostmaster-General — one  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  Cabinet — stated  their 
position  with  precision  in  his  speech  at  Bradford 
when  he  said  i — 

There  has  been  no  change  of  aim,  no  change  of  road,  no 
change  of  time,  and  we  f.illy  anticipate  that  the  Bill  will  pa* 
through  the  House  of  Commons  and  reach  the  House  of   '. 
ill  lime  for  the  rjur^jon  to  be  settled—  I  will  (lot  -ay  on 
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or  the  other,  because  it  can  only  be  settled  one  way — before  the 
.late  of  the  festivities  that  will  attend  the  Coronation  of  the 
King.  The  nation,  I  am  certain,  would  no  more  tolerate  a 
second  rejection  of  the  Parliament  Bill  after  a  General  Election 
fought  mainly  upon  that  fesne  last  December  than  it  would 
have  a  second  rejection  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget. 

When  John  Morley  and  I  were 
discussing  the  advisability  of  his 
leaving  journalism  for  a  Parlia- 
mentary life,  I  said  I  would  never 
leave  an  editorial  chair  merely  to  become  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  "  Neither  would  I,"  said  Mr.  Morley, 
"  if  I  were  going  to  be  a  mere  Member  of  Parliament." 
"What!"  I  exclaimed,  "then  are  you  going  to  be 
Prime  Minister?"  "No,"  said  he;  "being  Prime 
Minister  depends  so  much  upon  a  series  of  accidents, 
personal  and  otherwise.  But  although  I  do  not  expect 
to  reach  the  very  top,  I  would  never  leave  the  Pall 
Mall  if  I  did  not  count  upon  being  very  nearly  at  the 
top."  The  memory  of  this  familiar  talk  came  back 
to  me  when  I  read  in  the  newspapers  last  month  that, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  accident  which  placed  the 
Earl  of  Crewe  fwrs  de  combat,  Lord  Morley  was 
returning  to  the  India  Office  and  undertaking  in  the 
supreme  crisis  of  its  destiny  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  No  one,  least  of  all  Lord  Morley 
himself  in  1883,  could  have  imagined  that  his 
abandonment  of  Radical  journalism  would  have  led 
to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
although  it  is  the  unexpected  that  always  happens, 
nevertheless  it  sometimes  happens  that — 


*at*tuntter  traxeitt  ,J 


Two  Doctors  and  an  Impatient. 

Tnt  IMPATIEN1  :   "If  you're  going  to  end  me,  end  me  !     If  you're  going  to 
me,  mend  me  !     But  lor  heaven's  sake  don't  end  me  and  mend  me  too  I  " 


Souls  destined  lo  o'erleap  the  vulgar  lot, 

And  mould  the  world  unto  the  scheme  of  God, 

Have  a  foreconsciousness  of  their  high  doom. 

Mr.  Morley,  if  not  at  the  very  top,  is  nearer  the  top 
than  even  he  dreamed  of,  and  no  one  would  have 
been  more  astonished  than  himself  had  the  particular 
pinnacle  on  which  he  now  stands  been  revealed  to 
him  thirty  years  ago. 

The    illness    or    indisposition    of 

The  Return         ^[r     Austen    Chamberlain   makes 

Mr.  Bonar  Law.      tne  return   of  Mr.   Bonar  Law  to 

the  House  doubly  welcome.     The 

weakness  of  the  front  Opposition  Bench  is  a  national 

danger.     Mr.  Bonar  Law,  steadfastly  refusing  to  make 

Tariff  Reform  the  sole  issue,  succeeded  in  polling  as 

large  a  majority  against  Home  Rule  in  Bootle  as  it 

returned    in    1885    and    1892.       In    January,    1910, 

Colonel  Sandys  polled  within   twenty-two  as   many 

votes  as  were  given  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  last  month, 

but  the  Liberal  poll  showed  a  falling-off  of  close  upon 

1,100  votes.     Wherever  the  Orange  element  is  strong 

in  Lancashire  we  may  expect  a  similar  result. 

The    Conciliation    Bill,  which  Sir 
The  Cause         George  Kemp  will  propose  should 
Woman's  Suffrage,  be  read  a  second   time    on  May 
5th,  assimilates  the  parliamentary 
to  the  municipal  franchise  so  far  as  women  are  con- 
cerned.    It  differs    from   the   measure  of  last    year 
inasmuch  as  the  ^10  qualification  has  been  dropped, 
leaving  only  the  household  qualification.     It  will  give 
a  vote  to  every  woman  who  is  head 
of  a  house  and  mistress  of  her  own 
affairs,   and   to  every  woman    who 
is   tenant   even  of  one  room  over 
which   she  can  prove  that  she  has 
full  control.     Its  preamble  has  been 
altered  so  as  to  render  it  possible 
to    discuss    amendments    in    Com- 
mittee.    There  is  only  one  amend- 
ment   worth    discussing,    and    that 
is    an    amendment    providing    that 
whenever -the    householder  is  mar- 
ried, the    qualification  which  gives 
him     a     vote    shall    also    give    a 
vote    to  his  wife.     Forty-two  City, 
County,  and  District  Councils  have 
passed  a  resolution  urging  that  there 
should  be  passed  into   law  a  mea- 
sure   for    the    enfranchisement    of 
women    as    proposed  by  the    Con- 
ciliation Bill.     Immense  and  enthu- 
siastic meetings  have  been  held  in 
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the     Albert      I  whicn 

■ 
thing   will    go  on   until  the  won  up  their 

minds   to  ri-ln 
didate  who 

influei  iblii  mi ■  • 

in  thi  i.iw 

is  the  knowledge   thai   their  indispensable 

beginning  t<>  ask   I 

-  how  mn  they  ate  to  remain 

mites  t"  the  dominant 

Lord  ■•  a 

The  Strnnae  Cns8  (,,     u  ,       , 

Lady  Sclborne 

to  the  usual  treatment  by  the 
istile   Press,      I  hi  reupon  his 
unnaturally  irate,  wrote  to  the  |> 
asking  them  to  publish  a  lettei  which  I 
said  she  had  1  tton. 

It  was  pistle  pointing  out  that  Lord 

Selborne's  '..is  dismissed  with  a  paragraph, 

whereas  it  she  had  thrown  a  stone  at  the  Pren 
.ill  tin   newspapers  would  have  devol 
column    to    the    incident       Moral,   ol  if 

you   want   to  tring   in   the   Press,  militant 

methods  v>     'ody  thought  anything  more 

•    the   matter,  when    suddenly  somebody,  51 
mehow,    let   out    the   fact   tlut    I 
I  Lytton  had   never  written  the  letter  which 

Lady  S  I  sent  to  1  with  the  si 

ment  that   she  had  received  it  froi 
Instantly  I  >orne  was  asked   to  l  xplain,  and 

her  explanation,  like  many  other  explanations,  made 
everything  -        maintained    that    she    had 

only    borrowed    her    friend's    name  for   the   moment 
—  a     formula      which      the      next      man     indii 
for     forgery    should     not     forget     to    use.      Then 
i  our  came  to  the  rescue  of  her  si 

I^ady  Constant  .  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  took 
up  the  cu  behalf  of  his  sister,  both  making 

bad  worse     The  enemy,  idy  to  blasphi 

have  most  of  the  incident,  as  illustrating  a 

woman's  idea  of  honour.  But  the  absolutely  inso- 
luble mystery  is  why  Lady  Constant  ;uite 
approved  of  the  letter  invented  by  Lady  Sel borne, 

her  friend  away.     If  she  had  ol  •  the 

sentiments  expressed  it  would  have  been  another 
matter:  but  she  endorsed  the  letter   in   spirit, 

and  would  have  signed  it  if  it  had  been  submitted  to 
her,  why  on  earth  she  did  not  mother  it  when  it 
appeared  in  the  Times  is  one  of  the  things  "  no  fcllah 
can  understand 


ie,  which  has  destroyed 
Royal  Durbar        f0,,v    thousand    persons    in   Man- 
In  ilnii 

India  in  I  Hut 

the  Durbar  will  be 
Kini;  is  tuned  ■  mba)  on  1  •  and. 

He  will    11  ■    7th, 

where   100,00-  will    witness    tin-   ceremony 

on   the   iith.     On  the  301b    I 

ill  utt.i.      People  contiii 
should    !■  the    Kin. 

mbered    by   the    dim    myriads  of    I 
subjects.     Thi  thrown   out   la-t    month 

that    the    King   should    - 

s    of    his    Hindu    subjects    by    prohibiting 
the  killing  of  cows  for 
strongly  opposed  in  official    quarters,  not   so   much 

0    without    beef  for 

a  month  as  because  they  rear  it  might  rouse  hopes 

in    the   m  to   the    total    prohibition   of 

killing  which  <  an   never   be    r.  .11.  it    maybe 

ml  th>  11  if  cow-killing  cannot  be  prohibited  during 
the  Durbar,  the  King  might  surely  lei  it  be  seen  that 
he  is.  at  li  was  the  Em|  eror  A 

to    spare    his   Hindu    subjects  the  pain  and  out 

■lied  to  witness  the   killing  of  cows  or 
the  display  and  distribution  of  beef.      If  i 
of  Afghanistan  thought   it  fit  and  pro|»er  to  conciliate 
Hindu  sentiments   in  this  matter,   how  much  more 
ought  the  King-Emperor  of  Hindustan? 

old  practii  e  ol  weighin 
Possible  king    against   so    much    gold    and 

Concessions.        distributing      the      latter  —  worth 
probably   about    ^20,000 — is   a 
picturesque -appeal  to  the  imagination.     But  it  would 
ibly  only  benefit  a  few  mendicants.     Any  com- 
for  extending  education  is  beyond 
the  range  of  the   K  But  an  amm 

general  amnesty  for  all  political  1  who  have- 

not  been  guilty  of  crimes  at  Common  Law,  would 
have  a  good  effect,  and  would  be  in  aco  rdance  with 
lent.  The  repeal  of  exceptional  legislation  is 
:id  the  scope  of  the  Royal  prerogative, 
one  matter  which  the  King  might  take  up  with 
advantage.  That  is  tin-  question  of  the  adn-. 
of  qualified  natives  to  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the 
Indian  Army.     Russia  never  refuses  commissions  to 

Why  should  we  ?     No  one 
say  that  we  could   not  rely  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
Indian  officer.     The  Indian  official  in  the  Courts  and 
jn  the  police  is  as  faithful  as  are  the  Royal    Irish. 
Another  matter  which   II-   Majest)  1 
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even  before  he  sails  for  India,  and  that  is  the  right  of 
precedence  enjoyed  by  the  Indian  Princes.  Queen 
Victoria-  treated  them  as  if  they  were  greater  than 
Dukes.  King  George  would  do  well  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  not  treated  as  if  they  were  lower  than  the 
last  created  peer. 

The  announcement  that  the  next 

TheDate  Delhi    Durbar    will   be    held    on 

the  Delhi  Durbar.    December  1 2///,  instead  of  on  the 

traditional   January  ist,  is  full  of 

significance  to  the  careful   student  of  Anglo-Indian 

politics.     Lord  Lytton's  Delhi  assemblage  took  place 

on  January  ist,  1876.     Though  Lord  Curzon's  Delhi 

Durbar   was   celebrated    on    January    ist,   1903,  the 

actual    Coronation    festivities    commenced    with    the 


right  earnest.  In  May,  1907,  and  again  in  1908,  he 
denounced  the  blunder.  In  it  Mr.  Mitra  again  took 
Lord  Curzon  to  task  for  his  mistake.  Seeing  no 
tangible  result  accrue,  Mr.  Mitra  referred  to  it 
again  in  his  Anglo-Indian  romance,  "  Hindupore." 
Two  ladies,  whose  names  we  cannot  publish  for 
obvious  reasons,  took  up  the  subject,  and  soon  it 
reached  the  King's  ears,  with  the  desired  result.  We 
shall,  therefore,  in  future  not  be  responsible  for 
trampling  upon  Moslem  feeling  by  ignoring  their  fast 
days  in  our  Imperial  celebrations.  It  is  a  feather 
in  Mr.  Mitra's  cap,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
object  -  lesson  to  narrow-minded  Anglo-Indians  to 
see  that  there  are  Hindus  who  fight  for  the  Moslem 
cause. 


Government  House,  Calcutta. 


great  Llephant  Procession  three  days  earlier,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Ramazan  fast  of  our  sixty  millions  of 
fellow-subjects.  It  was  very  much  resented  by  the 
Mohammedans;  but  in  a  country  where  the  ordinance 
of  deportation  hangs  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  it  is  only  natural 
that  resentment  does  not  and  cannot  find  vent  in 
expression.  Mr.  S.  M.  Mitra,  now  the  well-known 
London  publicist,  was  then  living  in  the  Moslem 
stronghold  of  Hyderabad.  Though  a  Hindu,  he  felt 
the  force  of  the  indignation  caused  by  this  thought- 
less action  of  Lord  Curzon.  Mr.  Mitra  left 
India  early  in  1905,  and  finding  himself  quite 
secure  in  London  against  sudden  imprisonment 
without  trial,  an  action  which  is  in  voaue 
in    his   own   country,    he  took    up   the    question    in 


The  Crisis 

in 

Russia. 


A  curious  but  serious  crisis  has 
arisen  in  Russia  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  the  Russian  Second 
Chamber,  in  rejecting  the  Polish  Zemstvo  Bill.  This 
Bill  proposes  to  extend  the  Zemstvo,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  the  County  Council  system,  to  the  Russo-Polish 
provinces,  where  it  has  not  previously  prevailed.  As 
the  Poles  are  in  the  majority  in  those  provinces  they 
would  secure  control  of  the  country.  To  prevent  this 
M.  Stolypin  devised  an  expedient  faintly  resembling 
that  employed  by  Lord  Morley  to  secure  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Mohammedan  minority  on  Indian 
representative  bodies.  Instead  of  allowing  a  majority 
of  half  plus  one  to  elect  all  the  members  of  the 
Zemstvoes,   Russians   and    Poles   were   allotted   an 
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.  number  of  representative*,  no  muter  how 
wai  ,|„.  ii  tad  Polish 

•itanta.     The  Bill,  whi<  h 

BLulo   Bill  foi    Ireland,  ■••. 
stipulated*  that  Catbolii  i  and  w>ld  have 

tame   number   ol    i 

,ree  throu  '■  »uma  ;  but  when  il 

inn  il  ol  the  Empir 

n<  ral    I  i 
broth  ■  mo      Minister  ol  i  ■'  M.  Dur- 

..  the  ruth  tionary  wh  •  '  the 

ution.      i  :  ■m'1 

i.m  th.it  M.  (tokofl  nominal 

ordinary  coui  nts,  if 

Kn-sia   had   been   like    England, 
would  have  been  for  M. 
t,,  have  taken 

iron:  .  anil  then  to  have  in  n  the 

Bill  by  •  ii   Council  of  t: 
n  to  believe  that    I 

Chan  ■     Biven  "■>>'•  as    u    ' 

have  i  insl  the  Bill  chiefly  on  the  n 

ral  Trepofl  as  to  what  were 
the  wishes  of  the    Tsar.      But  M.  Stolypin  did    not 


Tho  Position 

or 

M.  Stolypin. 


Plague  Doctors  in  Manchuria. 


see  his  way  to  take  I  He  | 

I  .    .  ■  thing  hi 

i    ii    having   appai 
obatir  mination    ol    M.    Stolypin    I 

trant   Mi  '■   1'an,i  by  the 

two  I  mpn  i  ■  i     who  on  ihi 

■•  '"'• 
I  ,,i  com]  '  ' '    ''■m'1' 

and    came   ba<  k.     I  nfortunately  the 
made  ol    his    anlimiti  d    authority  ap| 

his  undoing.     He  pi  •'  ,llc 

Duma  and  il)--  Coum  i  ^M,,r'    '»  "r'lc  r  '" 

,,m  the  /  II  the  law  ol  the  land  b 

rial  edict.     This,  although  a  I  the  law, 

Mr.  Gladstone's    Abolition   ol    Purchase  by  the 
i  Warrant,  was  not  lei  hnically  ill<  x 

•  a  raatti  i  h  importance  in  itself,  as  it 

ily  law  till  ratified  by  the    Duma,  "Inch  it  must 
in    two  months'   tin  "ol 

stop  there.     He    gave   M.    Durnovo     nd    Gi 

till   January  1st   from    the 
m.il  of  the  Empire,  and  hinl  ven   that  M. 

Witte  and   twenty-four  other   recalcitrants    m 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 

[[  v  demonstration 

Tho  Revolt  the    hold   win.  h   Constitutional 

const^uoLists.    principles  have  gained  in  Ru 

that    M.    Stolypin's   high-handed 
action    i  an  immediate  revolt  am 

have  hitherto  been  his  most  faithful  supporters. 

M.  Gutchkoff,  the  ablest  man  whom  the   Revolution 

has  thrown  up,  resigned  the  Speakership  of  the  Duma 

i   for  a   time   there   was  talk  of  the 

whole  of  the  I  Ictobrists  resigning  ats.     This 

nt   protest    was,   however,   overruled 

counsel.     The   situation  of  M.  Stolypin    is   perilous 

indeed.      It    was    indeed    unusual    had'  luck    which 

embroiled  him  at  once  both  with  the  majority  in  the 

■  >.,  cause  he  is  too  Conservative,  and  with  the 

Coun.il   of  the   Empire  because  he  is  too    Liberal. 

.    talk    of    a     Dilution     and    a    General 

tion.      It  is  curious  to  find  the   1 

ions  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  I 
House  than  the  Uppei  House  itself.  But  the  Duma 
pror^ablv  feels  instinctively  that  if  once  the  arbi- 
laid  upon  the  Constitution,  even  in 
the  Council  of  the  Empire,  there  is  no  knowing 
whose  turn  may  not  come  next.  It  will  he  interest- 
ing to  see  how  the  crisis  will  end,  and  how  long 
the   alliance   of    the    Empresses    will    dominate   the 
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The  Revenue 

and 
the  Surplus, 


Excepting  for  his  unfortunate  sore 
throat,  which  only  needs  rest  to 
become  quite  well  again,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  fortunate  of  Ministers.  His  supreme 
good  luck  was  the  rejection  of  his  Budget,  which 
no  one  desired  more  than  himself.  It  was  feared  that 
the  Treasury  would  lose  heavily  by  the  postponement 
of  the  collection  of  taxes  which  it  entailed.  But  the 
lucky  star  of  the.  Chancellor  was  again  in  the 
ascendant,  and  the  taxpayer  paid  up  like  a  man. 
Last  year  no  less  than  ^204,000,000  were  paid 
into  the  Exchequer,  of  which  ,£30,000,000  were 
arrears.  I  remember  the  time  when  the  thought  of 
a  hundred  million  Budget  filled  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
horror.     The  following  are  the   figures  for  the  last 

two  years  : — 

1909-10.  1910-11. 

Revenue £161,743,000  ...     £173,804,000 

Expenditure       ...        157,945,000  ...        171,996.000 

Surplus  ...  £3,798,000  ...  £1,808,000 
The  total  surplus  on  the  two  years  is  about  five 
millions  and  a  half ;  and  again  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
lucky.  A  larger  surplus  might  have  led  to  embarrass- 
ing demands  for  reduction  of  taxation,  a  smaller  one 
might  not  have  left  him  a  sufficient  margin. 

Notwithstanding    the    determina- 

Xhe  tion  of  the  Government  to  devote 

New  Mines  Bill.      a]\  the  time  of  the   House  to  the 

Veto  Bill  and  the  Estimates,  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  contrived  to  get  his  new  Mines 
Bill  read  a  second  time,  after  a  very  brief  debate 
in  order  that  it  might  be  sent  to  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee, where  it  can  be  threshed  out.  The  Bill, 
which  contains  more  than  a  hundred  clauses,  is  based 
upon  the  Report  of  the  Royai  Commission  on  Mining 
Accidents.  I  wonder  whether  there  is  any  chance  of 
securing  the  introduction  of  a  clause  relative  to  the 
protection  of  pit  ponies.  When  one  reads  the 
evidence  as  to  the  continuous  infernal  treatment  to 
which  these  silent  and  helpless  slaves  are  subjected, 
the  thought  sometimes  arises  whether  the  explosions 
which  from  time  to  time  sweep  away  hundreds  of 
human  lives  are  not  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  out- 
raged Nature  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  these  four- 
footed  workers  in  the  mine.  Talk  about  vivisection  ! 
There  is  more  systematic,  cold-blooded,  revolting 
torture  of  ponies  in  our  pits  than  is  perpetrated  in  all 
the  research  laboratories  in  the  country.  In  the  mine 
the  helpless  animal  who  is  tortured  to  death  never 
has  the  protection    of  anaesthetics.     The   following 


regulations  and  restrictions  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Royal  Commission  for  enforcement  by  the  Home 
Office  :— 

1.  The  numbering  of  every  animal  on  descending  the  shaft. 

2.  No  pony  to  be  engaged  under  or  over  a  certain  age. 
•  3.   Limitation  of  hours  of  ponies'  work. 

4.  A  meal  half-way  between  the  allotted  hours  of  work. 

5.  Supply  of  water  for  every  animal  engaged. 

6.  Every  driver  to  be  licensed  and  registered,  and  the  time 
during  which  he  is  in  charge  of  a  specified  animal  booked 
to  him. 

7.  Every  injury  to  a  pony  to  be  reported,  investigated,  and 
registered. 

S.  Periodic  examination  of  all  animals  by  veterinary  surgeons 
appointed  by  Government  and  invested  with  plenary  powers. 

The  Home  Secretary,  not  content 

Tlie  with   his    Mines   Bill,    introduced 

Shop  Hours  Bill,     last  month  a  Bill  for  the  regulation 

of  the  hours  of  shop  assistants.  It 
is  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  all  shop 
assistants  sixty  working  hours  a  week,  a  statutory  hah 
holiday  every  week,  and  adequate  time  for  meals. 
It  also  aims  at  arresting  the  increase  of  Sunday 
trading.  The  shop  assistant,  even  if  he  be  a  Jew,  is 
to  be  secured  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  It  was,  as 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  said,  high  time  that  something 
was  done  to  arrest  the  serious  and  growing  evil,  for 
almost  every  week  new  classes  of  shops  were  opened. 
The  Bill  does  not  deal  with  another  Sunday  question, 
the  opening  of  the  cinematograph  theatres  on  that  day, 
which  has  been  much  discussed  last  month.  Some 
towns  prohibit  this,  others  permit  it,  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  the  profits  of  Sunday  opening  should  be 
devoted  to  charity.  None  of  them,  so  far  as  I 
know,  also  stipulate  that  all  the  employes  shall 
have  one  day's  rest  in  seven. 

The    decision    of    the    Memorial 
The  Late  „  .  ,  ,     . 

King's  Memorial     Committee,    endorsed    though  it 

and  was    by    Queen     Alexandra     and 

St.  James's  Park.     ,-  ■        ,-.  •   , 

King  George,  to  erect  a  memorial 

to  Edward  VII.  at  the  entrance  to  St.  James's  Park 
opposite  Marlborough  House  has  excited  much 
opposition.  So  much  opposition,  indeed,  that  it  will 
probably  have  to  be  modified.  If  there  must  be  a 
monument,  some  other  site  can  surelv  be  found  for  it 
without  encroaching  upon  St.  James's  Park,"  one  of 
the  smallest  but  most  charming  pieces  of  wood  and 
water  in  London.  The  view  from  the  little  suspen- 
sion bridge,  which  it  is  proposed  to  replace  by  a 
stone  structure,  is  absolutely  unique  in  London.  The 
towers  and  domes  of  the  Government  buildings  seen 
from  the  bridge  have  a  curious  suggestion  of  the 
Orient, 


I'm     I  -  oi     im    World. 


Honour  to  whom      ,: 
Honour  it  dlM.  Hi 

■  the  Kin-,  and  he 
\ii     Sandow    baa    n 
■ 

ilu  in  in 
1.1th  that  he  has  well  won  a  | 
:i  the  Kin-  ili  to  hoi 

-  anothei  arture   in 

■ 

I  the  Atlantii  to  maintain 
repul  mntry  in  the  field  <>i  internal 

Thirdly,  the    King   has   i  im- 

mt  |>.irt  which  the  music-halls  play  in  the-  life  of 
the    nation   by  mmand   performani 

Edinburgh  as  one  of  the  featun  s 

things,  :  kin  in  contv  i  tion  with 
the   K  i  the  Bibl    - 

npre- 
th  in  the  bodies  and  souls  ol 

subji  • 

1  'wn     n<.w     museums     of 

Now  Museums       different     character     ha. 

for  London     last    month. 

London-  lished  in  Ken- 

<  lamtvalet 
Museum  lor  London.    That  is  to  say,  then 

I   in  the  illustrative  of  the 

history — religious,  social,  domestic 
the   growth  ol  I  '  her  museum 

an    entirely    different    description.     The    Kensii 
Palace  collection  relates  to  the  past.     The  Mus 

chnical   A  -  for  securing  the  health  and 

the  safety  of  the  workers  will  lie  nothing  if  no! 
date.     Germany    has   long   had   such   an    Exhibition, 
month  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  announi 

■  uli  the  approval  of  tl 

ountry.     It  will  exhibil 
ind  workmen    the 

other  i  it  will  be 

Mines  Deparlnp 
arrangement       I  .  taken  in  hand,  and  ihe  ne 

the  1 
After  the  spec' 
,The  .  Lorebom,  and  I. "id   M 

Declaration 

or  in  the  de  !  m  the    1 1 

t-ondon-  Lords  on    the    I  >n   of 

London,  and    Sir    L.   Gi  ement   before 

International  Arbitration  League,  I  hope  the  fate  of 

that  memorable  instrument  can  no  longer  be  regarded 


The 
Jubilee  of  Italy. 


doubt.      1 1 

.  how  Uttl 

ommuntt) 
international  law.      I 

|ohn  Bull 

only  to  pul  i  '  

i  that  tl. 
is  the  neutral  l  I  that  all 

-.■in    its    I 

have  da 
upon  the  minds  of  some  oi  my  f<  llow-i  itizens. 

Italy  rating     the 

fiftieth    anniversary    of 

lisbment  of  her  national  unity  by 

demonstrations  in  Rome,  and  by  a 

really  mpt    to  extirpate  the  (  amorra  in 

N.ipKs.  The  latter  is  far  the  most  difficult  task.    The 

r  much  the  most    pleasant.       Italy   has  justified 

.  i.id  confidence  with  which  in  Great  Britain  each 

unity    was   hailed 
by  our  statesmen  and  our  con  pie.    Her 

fifty  years  of  national  life  have  been  in  every 
way  creditable  to  her  and  to  her  rulers.  LTnlike 
Germany,  .she  has  not  made  her  unity  a  danger  to  the 
balance  of  {lower  in  Europe.  She  has  improved  the 
education  of  her    people    and    reduced    their  di 

.  it  is  true,  produced  a  D'Annunzio, 
which  is  a  set-off  on  the  other  side.  But  he  would 
have  arisen  under  the  aneien  rigime  just  the  same. 

According      to      the       Registrar 

General's    returns    for    iaio,    the 

inhabitants  of  these    islands  have 

to    limit    their 

number.-.      There  were  as  many  marriages  as  i 

but  the  baby  crop   showed    another    shortage.      In 

birth-rate    in  I    and    Wales    was 

l,ooo.        In      1910      it     was     24S0.     the 

record.      A  drop  of  one-third    in   thirty. 

ificant.     N01     1-     it     likely    that 

death- 
is   also   down,   sta:.  (    at     iy$2.     Our 
population   is    increasing    al    th<     rate    ol    ow 
per   cent,    jier    annum      Is    this    dwindlii 

crop    from    •  for    t\\  ,     of 

the  population  to  one  baby  111  forty  race  suicide, 
and  therefore  criminal,  or  does  it  indicate  the 
'dawn  of  a  higher   ethical  conception  of  the   moral 


Race  Suicide 

or 
HlRher  Ethics. 


per 

-t  on 


two 


have 
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obligations  of  parentage  ?    Whether  it  be  one  or  the 

other,  we  shall  see  the  birth-rate  down  to  twenty  as  soon 

as  the  masses  of    the  working  population   learn    to 

follow  the  example  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 

If  the  death-rate  could  drop  to  ten  that  would  not  so 

much  matter.     Babies  cost  their  mothers  too  much 

trouble   and   anguish   for    anyone    to  wish  a  single 

infant  to  be  born  into  the  world  unless  it  had  at  least 

a  good  chance  of  growing  up. 

The  Races  Congress,  which  is  to  be 

Coming  Congress    lleld  >n  London  in  July,  promises 

of  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 

Races 

as  well  as  one  of  the  most  useful 

international  gatherings  that  have  ever  assembled  inthe 
heart  of  our  polygot,  conglomerate  Empire.   Mr.  Spiller, 

the  Secretary,  has 
been  labouring 
unweariedly  to  se- 
cure the  attend- 
ance of  all  the 
experts  on  all  the 
subjects  in  its 
comprehensi  ve 
programme.  My 
good  friend  M. 
Finot,  who  is  a 
vice-president  of 
the  French  group, 
has  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the 
Races  Congress 
in  his  own  char- 
acteristic way  by 
writing  a  little 
book  on  "  The 
Illusion  of  Race," 
in  which  he  derides  as  exploded  nonsense  the  notion 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  race.  There  is  nationality 
and  there  is  environment.  Men. differ  enormously, 
according  to  the  stage  of  their  evolutionary  develop- 
ment. But  as  for  the  myth  of  distinct  races,  which 
has  so  long  dominated  the  imagination  of  mankind, 
that  is  all  moonshine.  It  is  interesting  to  read  so 
brisk  a  sermon  by  a  French  freethinker  on  the  text 
that  God  hath  made  of  one  blo'od  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  oft  the  earth. 

Welcome    indeed  was  the    news 

The  Protection        which  reached  us  last  month  that 

Australian  Aborigines,  the  Australian  Ministry  appears 

at  last — at  long,  long  last— to  have 

wakened   up  to  a  sense  of  the  fact  that  the  gradual 


M.  Monis,  French   Premier, 
Who  has  succeeded  M.  Briand. 


extermination  of  the  aborigines  in  the  Island  Con- 
tinent is  one  of  the  foulest  blots  on  the  annals  of  the 
English-speaking  race.  The  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject, published  by  the  Pastoralist?  Review  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Burton,  who  has  spent  four 
years  in  the  Northern  Territory  and  in  North 
Queensland,  are  enough  to  make  the  blood  run  cold. 


Natives  of  the  Northern  Territories. 

Wholesale  murder,  systematic  slavery,  and  the  worst 
of  crimes  against  women  and  children— the  catalogue 
suggests  the  story  of  the  Congo  : — 

The  most  distressing  statement  made,  however,  is  that  the 
\.iiing  female  children  are  regularly  bartered  or  sold.  "The 
old  blacks  will  sell  their  young  wives,  bringing  them  long 
distances  for  the  purpose.  Not  only  do  the  Chinese  and  Malays 
buy  the  children,  but  whites  also.  I  in  the  large  cattle  stations 
the  children  growing  up  are  becoming  white.  The  black  gin  is 
now  discarded  for  the  yellow  gin." 

Let  us  hope,  now  that  Mr.  Fisher  has  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  that  something  may  be  done  to  wipe 
this  stain  front  the  escutcheon  of  Australia, 
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"  We  ti.ivr  r 

illy  help  i 


■■■    i 

l 

I 

■■  r  I  "M  1 1.  spirit  of  the  wide  world  brooding  on  tilings 
I      to 

hi  Mr.  Philandei  Knox, 
•.tte  under  President  Taft,  &  have 

round  clear  utterance  on  March  sand,  1910, 
President Taft  addressed  what  Mi  1 
j>  hi  before    the    Peace    and 

Arbitration  -  1  ork. 

PRESIDEN  r  TAFTS   SPEECH 

vital  passage  in  this  deliverance  which,  again 

to  quote  Mr.  <  .  "will   remain   memorable  for 

untold   ages    and    give   the    author   rank   among    the 

immortals  as  one   of  the  foremost  benefactors  of   his 

was  as  follows  : — 

really    I    do  not  see  any  more  reason  whv 
national  honour  should  not  be  referred  to  a  court  of  arbil 
than  matters  of  pi  of  national  proprii  I  know 

tlut  is  going  further  than  most  men  are  willing  to  go,  but 

of  honour  may  not    I 
tribunal  composts!  of  men  of  honour  who  understand  qui 

1  real  honour,  lo  abide  by   th 
other  question  of  difference  ai 

In  May  Mi.  Carnegie  quoted  this  passage  in  his 
speech  in  the  Guildhall,  and  in  June  he  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  its  significance  in  the  Century  Magazine. 
Mr.  Carnegie  insisted  tipon  the  need  for  the  submis- 
sion of  all  subjects,  without  a  solitary  in,  to 
arbitration.  If  even  one  subject  were  reserved  little 
would  be  gained.  But  even  Mr.  Carnegie  admitted 
that,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  such  unlimited 
arbitration,  questions  relating  to  independence  and 
the  territorial  status  quo  must  be  excluded  : — 

When  the  final  step  is  taken  and   the   representatives  of  ihc 
inise  the  International  Court,  to  which 
Hey  agi  mil  all  disputes,  it  may  be  lasunx 

will  specify  .is  a  fundamental  principle  that  the   indepen 
of    nations    and    their    existing     territorial     rights     shall     be 
iseil    and    upheld    as  an  in- 

Hence  no  disputes  could  arise  .meeting  eithei  "f  these 
subjects 

Alas  !  Mr.  Carnegie  does  not  seem  to  see  that  the 
federation  of  the  world  with  its  International  Court 
may  be  as  powerless  to  avert  war  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Supreme  Court  was  to 
prevent  the  great  Civil  War  of  1861-4. 

Even  President  Taft,  if  an  interviewer  of  the  Daily 

may  be  believed,  is  disposed  to  exclude  from 

arbitration  such  questions  as  the  American  claim  to 

regulate  the  finances  of  Liberia,  and  the  scheme  for 

placing  American  financiers  in  charge  of  the  Persian 


Exchequer.     'The   Unit  •   with 

1  to  redress  the  wi  I  Russia  went 

to   war   with   Turkey   to  I 

disputes   invoh  nee.     Hut 

that  is  by  th<     ■ 
In   December   last    President  Taft  made  another 
ch  on  the  samr  theme  as  bis  first  : — 

If  we  cat. 
other   nation   to   abide    by    the   a 

whether    hi 
ihould   h  >- 
thai  il  1*  1 
I   them    1  In  m    which    ihrough    the 

■ 

nent. 

It  is  stated  that  when  President  Taft  made  this 
1  speech.  M  Jusserand,  ambassador  of  Prance, 
said  that  the  French  Republic  was  prepared  to 
into  such  an  agreement,  but  that  President  Taft  said 
ts  already  in  communication  with  Mr.  Bryce  on 
the  subject,  and  that  he  would  prefer  to  get  an  Anglo- 
American  agreement  through  first.  Thi  re  the  matter 
was  left  until  March  13th,  191 1,  when  the  naval  ex- 
penditure of  Great  Britain  was  assailed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Murray  Macdonald,  who  wa 
spokesman  of  a  Radical  and  Labour  group. 

SIR    EDWARD  GREYS    RESPON 

The  discussion  was  suddenly  raised  to  a  higher 
level  by  the  intervention  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who 
spoke  in  the  enforced  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
He  began  by  defending  the  naval  policy  of  the 
rnment,  and  incidentally  he  made  the  following 
explanation  as  to  the  standard  of  our  naval  supre- 

:  — 

The  Prime  Minister,  if  I  remember  right  in  a  previous  year, 

that  we  maintained  the  two-Powei  standai  I  with  i 

to  European  Powers.      1!  why  you  should 

not  extend  that  beyond   European    Powers   to   the   extent   of 

ig    the    L'nited    States    into   the   computation — bringing 

them  in  ship  for  ship,  because  the  remoteness  made  a  difference 

in  counting  the  ships.      I  mysc!f.  I  remember,  on    that  s: 

the  H  most  strongly  once  on  grounds  which  seemed 

to  me  unanswerable  at  the  time,  and  seem  lo  be  unanswerable 

still,  that  in  dealing  with  the  two- Power  standard  you  must  not 

take  the  United  States  into  account  in  the  same  way  that  you 

I   take  European  countries.     Let  us  accept  the  two-Power 

standard  as  applied  to  European  Powers.     But  some  of  us  have 

phrase  which  is,  I  think,  even  better  than  the  two-Power 

standard  with  reference  to   European    Powers,  a  phrase  which 

my  right   hon.  friend   (Mr.  McKenna)  used   to-night— a   Fleet 
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sufficient    to    hold    the   sea    against   any   reasonably   probable 
combination. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  said  that  if  the  programmes  of 
other  Powers  follow  their  normal  and  intended  course, 
we  had  now  reached  the  high-water  mark  of  naval 
expenditure,  but  he  could  give  no  absolute  pledge 
with  regard  to  future  reductions. 

Passing  in  review  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  various  European  nations,  Sir  Edward  Grey  said, 
"  We  have  the  strongest  desire  to  see  those  who  are 
our  friends  on  good  terms  with  other  Powers,  and  we 
regard  it  without  jealousy  and  with  satisfaction." 
With  regard  to  Germany  Sir  Edward  Grey  quoted  the 
speech  of  the  German  Chancellor  in  December  in 
favour  of  a  frank  and  sincere  exchange  of  views, 
leading  up  to  an  understanding  with  regard  to  the 
economic  and  political  interests  of  the  two  countries, 
and  declared,  "  I  entirely  reciprocate  that  attitude." 
"  We  have  no  desire  to  hold  off.  We  have  no  desire 
that  our  relations  with  any  Power  should  be  such  as 
to  make  cordial  relations  with  Germany  impossible." 

He  then  went  on  to  discuss  the  paradox  that 
armaments  were  expanding  pari  passu  with  the 
growth  of  civilisation  and  the  growth  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  Powers.  He  insisted  that  the 
burden  of  armaments  will  become  intolerable,  that 
nations  may  seek  relief  either  in  war,  or  more 
probably  in  domestic  revolution.  He  desired  a 
naval  agreement  with  Germany  for  a  mutual  re- 
duction of  expenditure,  but  the  limits  within  which 
such  an  agreement  was  possible  were  very  narrow. 
Agreements  may  do  something,  but  it  is  a  small 
matter  compared  with  the  whole  question.  He  then 
spoke  as  follows  : — 

I  can  conceive  of  but  one  thing  that  will  really  affect  this 
military  and  naval  expenditure  of  the  world  on  the  wholesale 
scale  in  which  it  mast  lie  affected  if  there  is  to  be  a  real  and 
sure  relief.  You  will  not  get  it  till  nations  do  what  individuals 
have  done — come  to  regard  an,  appeal  to  law  as  the  natural 
course  for  nations,  instead  of  an  appeal  to  force.  Public 
opinion  has  been  moving.  Arbitration  has  been  increasing. 
But  you  must  take  a  large  step  further  before  the  inert, 
arbitration  will  really  affect  this  expenditure  on  armaments.  I 
should  perhaps  have  thought  that  I  was  not  spending  the  time 
of  (he  House  profitably  in  asking  the  House  to  look  to  arbitra- 
tion as  something  which  could  really  touch  this  great  expendi- 
ture, had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  twice  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  in  March  and  December,  the  President  of  the 
United  State-  has  sketched  nut  a  step  in  advance  in  arbitration 
more  momentous  than  anything  that  any  practical  statesman  in 
his  position  has  ventured  to  say  before — pregnant  with  conse- 
quences and  very  far-reaching.  I  should  like  to  quote  two 
statements  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Here  is  the  first  one  : — 

"  Personally  I  do  not  see  any  more  reason  why  matters  of 
national  honour  should  not  be  referred  to  ■       i  Arbitration 

tti  rs  ol  private  or  national  property  are.  I  know  that  is 
further  than  most  men  are  willing  to  go,  but  I  do  nut  see 
why  questions  of  honour  should  not  be  submitted  to  tribunals 
composed  of  men  of  honour  who  understand  questions  of 
national  honour,  and  abide  by  their  decision  as  well  as  any 
other  questions  of  difference  arising  between  nal 

The  other  statement  is  : — 

"  If  we  can  negotiate  and  put  through  agreements  with  some 
other  nation  to  abide  by  the  adjudication  of  International 
Arbitration  Courts  in  every   issue   which   cannot  be  settled  by 


negotiation,  no  matter  what  it  involves,  whether  honour,  terri- 
tory, or  money,  we  should  have  made  a  long  step  forward  by 
nstrating  that  it  is  possible  for  two  nations  at  least  to 
ish  between  them  the  same  system  which  through  the  |  ro- 
eess  of  law  has  existed  between  two  individuals  under  Govern- 
ment." 

Sir,  these  are  bold  ami  courageous  words.  We  have  no  pro- 
posal before  us,  and  unless  public  opinion  will  rise  to  the  level 
of  discussing  a  proposal  of  that  kind,  not  with  reference  to 
charges  of  inconsistency,  not  with  reference  to  what  one 
nation  or  the  other  is  going  to  gain  by  some  agreement,  but 
unless  they  rise  to  the  height  of  discussing  as  a  great  move- 
ment in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be  carried  out.  But 
supposing  it  took  place,  and  two  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the 
world  were  to  make  it  clear  to  the  whole  world  that  by  agree- 
ment such  as  that,  that  in  no  circumstances  were  they  going  to 
war  again,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  effect  on  the  world  at  large 
of  the  example  would  be  one  which  would  be  bound  to  have 
beneficial  consequences.  It  is  true  that  the  two  nations  who  did 
that  might  still  be  exposed  to  attack  from  a  third  nation  who 
had  not  entered  into  such  agreement.  I  think  it  would  probably 
lead  to  their  following  it  up  by  an  agreement  that  they  would 
join  with  each  other  in  any  case  in  which  one  only  had  a  quarrel 
with  a  third  Power  by  which  arbitration  was  refused.  And 
more  and  more  the  tendency  which  is  growing  in  the  world 
to  recognise  that  war  between  two  great  countries  must  not  only 
be  a  serious  thing  for  them  but  must  be  a  serious  thing  for 
neutral  Powers  through  the  disturbance  it  causes,  the  more 
and  more  they  would  join,  and  nations  would  come  to  the 
conclusion,  as  between  themselves,  that  they  were  not 
going  to  fight,  but  that  it  was  their  interest  to  join 
together  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world.  I  have  spoken  of 
that  because  I  do  not  think  a  statement  of  that  kind  put  forward 
by  a  man  in  the  position  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  go  without  response.  Entering  into  an  agreement  of 
that  kind  there  would  be  great  risks  entailed.  If  you  agree 
to  refer  everything  to  arbitration  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  said  you  must  be  prepared  to  take  certain  risks.  You 
must  be  prepared  for  some  sacrifices  of  national  pride.  An 
agreement  of  that  kind  so  sweeping  as  that,  if  proposed  to  us 
we  should  be  delighted  to  have  such  a  proposal,  but  I  should 
feel  it  was  something  so  momentous  and  so  far-reaching  in  its 
<ie  consequences  that  it  would  require  not  only  the 
signature  of  both  Governments,  but  the  deliberate  and 
deciding  sanction  of  Parliament.  That,  I  believe,  would  be 
obtained.  I  know  that  to  bring  about  changes  of  this  kind 
public  opinion  has  to  rise  to  a  high  plane,  higher  than  it 
can  rise  in  ordinary  limes,  and  higher  than  some  hon.  Members 
opposite,  I  imagine,  think  it  can  ever  rise.  In  ordinary  times 
that  may  be  true,  but  the  limes  are  not  ordinary  with  this 
expenditure,  and  they  will  become  still  less  ordinary  as  this  ex- 
penditure increases.  The  minds  of  men  are  working  upon  this, 
and  if  you  look  back  into  history  you  find  there  do  come  times 
at  favourable  moments  when  public  opinion  has  risen  to  heights 
which  a  generation  previously  would  have  been  thought  im- 
le.  It  was  so  when  public  opinion  abolished  slavery 
with  all  its  vested  interests.  I  think  it  is  not  impossible, 
though  I  admit  that  in  a  case  of  such  an  enormous  change 
progress  may  be  slow,  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  at 
large  may  insist,  if  it  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  leaders  who 
have  the  courage — the  sort  of  courage  which  has  been  shown 
in  the  utterances  I  have  quoted  in  the  House — upon  finding 
relief  in  this  direction.  Some  armies  and  navies  would  remain, 
no  doubt,  but  they  would  remain  then  not  in  rivalry  with  each 
other,  but  as  the  police  ot  the  world.  Some  hon.  Members  say 
we  should  not  live  to  see  the  day.  I  daresay  we  should  not 
—  [An  Hon.  Member:  "Why  not?"] — but  1  think  we  shall 
live  to  see  some  progress  made. 

My  attitude  is  one  of  encouragement,  and  even  if  our 
hopes  may  not  be  realised  in  our  lime  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  press  forward  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  see  a  possible  means  of  relief.  What  is  impossible  in 
one  generation  may  be  possible  in  another.  It  is  rendered 
more  possible   in    another    by    the    fact    that    one    generation 
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think 

l 

I  night  Mr.  Bai  i  "i  i'.  in 
h   on    ill' 
defen  in   favour  of  the    I 

( irey  proposition. 

On  Fri<  ward  <  !ri  y  u.i^  pn  sen! 

annual  dinner  ol  the  International  Arbitration  \  < 
when   he   ti>"k    advantage    of    the    opportunity    to 
remove  some  ■■  prions  which  might  have  mili- 

tated against  the  universal  acceptance  "i   thi    Arbi- 
tration rreaty.     He  -aiil : — 

I        ii  Ihat,  though  I 

d.iy   w  lies,  Mr.    I: llfi  HI 

which  I  were  intensely   helpful 

Ibemselvi  -  and 
irith    which   they   w  Mi.    Ualfoui 

claim  .u  the  same  time  thai  his  rament  had 

ttion.     1 1 
justified  in  making  thai  claim.     Now  Quite  lately  thi 

le  an  i  it  in    to  .  the 

i  t 

I  believe  thai  is  < 

trant  t>>   iravel  ovei  the  ground  which 

i   i  :  and 

correc 

1  words  which  I   used  the  other  d 

being  ■  ■  ■■'■  Arbitratiot  a  two 

ns   would  not    to  a   ■  iiancc 

ill    Arbitration    I  i 
and  Ix-came  firmly  ro  .ted  in 
the  feelings  of  th  both  countries,  ai 

nations  was  in  '  ittack 

in  .i  dispute  with  .1  third  Power,  in  which  arbitration  be 

:  to  and  refused  by  the  third  Power,  I  think  there  would 
ytnpathy  between  the  two  ; 
the  general  arbiti  tli'         Bai  that  i-  .i  matter  wl  . 
upon  publi  'ii  which  public  opinion  wil 

i  introduce  any  such  condition  or  stipul 
that   into  an   Arbitration   Treaty  would,   I  believe,   impair  the 
chances  of  it   he  ihere.     It   might   • 

emintrie*  to   suppose   that    the  Arbitration  Treaty  I 

the  othei  P 
That  would  completely  -poil  it-  Sect   in  miti 

general  expenditure  on  armament*.      If  an   Arbiti 

le  between   two  ;;reat  countries  on  the  lines  sketched  out 
siblc  bv  the  President  of  the  Uniti 
lietwcen  the  two  Powers  concerned  with  Hut 

do  not  let  them  set  narrow  bounds  to  their  i 
ficent   results  which    may  develop  from   it   in   course    of   time, 
results  which  I  think  n.ust  extend  far  beyond   the  In 
originally  concerned.     The  effect  on  the  world  at  large  of  the 
example  would  be  bound  to  have  beneficent  c 
set  a  good  example  is  to  hope  that  others  will  follow,  and  if 
others  of  the  Great  Powers  did  follow   there  would  eventually 
be  something  like  a  It  -gue  of  peace.     These  things  must,  how- 
ever, make  their  way  "by  their  own  weight;  they  cannot  be 
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00,000  or 

m  the 

Lord  I  llii,  I 

if  the  truths  which  but  which 

thai   war 

I  rime 

n   but   an  those  new 

nts  wlnr  h  in  the 

lid  not   !„■ 

i    than  that 

it  should  wi  ,  which 

put  an  end,  for  all,  lo  thi  inthinkable 

.il  strife. 

I  ill.   AMERICAN    AMBASSADOR. 

The  American  Ami  net  with  a  il  and 

cnthtu  :  'ii  when  hi  His 

.   ler- 
ol  which  we  lave  witn 

ed  this  in  impor- 
Not  thai  n  ;  not  that 

it,  not  that  of  any 
the  cmanc  i| 

.  it  was  promulgation  of  what  has  sis  and 

pring   of  At  the  past    three 

;ion  and  its 
inspired   its  literature.      It   has  even  d< 
vital  thing  il  has 

furnished,  and  it  furnisl 

that  great  English-speaking  family  ol  nations  which,  as  has  been 

ice  ot 
the  globe,  and  governs  one-l 

In  th  immunity  of  aims  .  -tarting  as 

it  does  from  ooi  id  use  of  this  Book,  and 

support  same  language,  the  same  common  law,  the 

imentary   institutions,    the   same   civil   rights,    and 

i,    is  the   gn  irantee    for 

.    from   the  whole 

in   the  precept-  of  this  Hook,  and  mainly  on 

ic  the   recent  statesmanlike  of  the 

King  George,  thi  lich   pronm 

ettlement  ol  irlh  between  any 

■king  per.|  le.   and    between    any  other 

I'ecn  set,  discreditable. 

Ml  '.FT. 

The  sole  excuse  for  n  jerc  is  that  I  am  the  bearer 

of  a  message  from  the  great  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  and 
friendly  English-speaking  nation.  I  am  commissioned  to 
present  to  this  great  audience  a  message  from  the  elect  of  ninety 
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millions — the  President  of  ihe  United  States— dated  from  V 
House,  Washington,  March  7th,  191 1,  and  addressed  to  "The 
Tercentenary  Celebration  of  the  publication  of  the  King  James 
Version,    Royal   Albert  Hall,    London,    England."      It 
follows  : — 

"It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  present,  through  Mr, 
Keid,  my  congratulations  to  those  who,  in  the  Mother  Country, 
are  commemorating  so  signal  a  historic  event  as  the  publication 
of  the  King  James  Version  of  the  English  Bible.  This  Book 
of  books  has  not  only  reigned  supreme  in  England  for  three 
centuries,  but  has  bound  together,  as  nothing  eUe  could,  two 
great  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  one  in  blood,  in  speech,  and  in  a 
common  religion. 

"Our  laws,  our  literature,  and  our  social  life  owe  whatever 
excellence  they  possess  largely  to  the  influence  of  this,  our 
chief  classic,  acknowledged  as  such  equally  on  both  sides  of 
the  sea. 

"Americans  must, 'therefore,  with  unfeigned  satisfaction, 
join  in  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  the  Bible  who  has  thus 
bound  together  the  Old  and  the  New  World  by  so  precious  a  tie. 
I  can  speak,  I  am  sure,  for  my  fellow-countrymen  in  congratu- 
lating you  on  so  significant  a  commemoration. 

(Signed)     "William  II.  Taft." 

In  response  to  a  request  of  the  chairman,  the  audience  rose  to 
their  feet  and  applauded  for  a  minute  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

VIEWS   FROM   THE   PERIODICALS. 

Mr.  Harold  Spender,  writing  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  cordially  welcomes  Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech, 
and  thinks  that  the  Arbitration  idea  comes  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  help  the  Reciprocity  Agreement.  A 
Government  that  could  bring  us  even  nearer  to  such 
results  would  have  left  a  great  mark  on  the  history  of 
mankind  : — 

For  the  issue  is  great.  Civilisation  or  barbarism — that  is  the 
east  important  aspect  of  this  matter.  A  bright  future  for  this 
Western  world,  or  a  sudden  irretrievable  downfall  in  blood  and 
fire — a  fair  field  for  our  new  machinery  and  our  new  discoveries 
in  the  abatement  of  toil  and  suffering — an  opportunity  for 
carrying  on  the  fight  against  poverty  to  possible  success,  for 
perfecting  our  new  organisation  of  law  and  industry,  still  in  its 
lirst  infancy — shall  we  have  this,  or  a  sudden  smash-up,  greater 
and  more  sudden  than  that  which  befell  the  Koman   Empire? 


That,  and  nothing  less,  seems  the  choice  before  us.     Surely  of 
this  we  may  say,  in  Carlyle's  favourite  lines  : — 
"Choose  well,  for  your  choice  is 
Brief,  and  yet  endless." 

In  the  Positivist  Review  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
champions  the  Declaration  of  London,  and 
declares  : — 

The  Declaration  of  London  is  a  real  step  forward  in  the 
uion  of  humanity  and  towards  an  era  of  peace.  And 
sooner  or  later  it  must  become  the  law  of  nations.  To  reject  it 
now  after  these  years  of  labour  and  negotiation  would  be  a  great 
humiliation  to  our  country,  a  sinister  blow  to  its  good  faith,  and, 
indeed,  a  standing  source  of  anxiety  and  danger. 

It  is  a  cardinal  feature  of  that  world-wide  movement  towards 
Arbitration  and  Peace  with  which  our  century  opens  in  spite  of 
the  growing  flood  of  armaments.  Of  that  movement  the  new 
rumour  of  an  understanding  between  the  English-speaking 
peoples  is  a  symptom — an  understanding^  which  perhaps  might 
hardly  tend  towards  peace,  unless  it  included  France,  and  also 
guarantees  for  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  of  Holland.  Our 
age  seems  to  be  hovering  between  the  appeals  of  the  Angel  fii 
Peace  and  of  the  Demon  of  War.  To  reject  the  Declaration 
to-day  would  be  to  incline  towards  the  side  of  War. 

The  writer  in  the  English  Review  of  a  series  of 
notes  entitled  "  Peace,  Perfect  Peace,"  while  depre- 
cating exaggerated  expectations,  nevertheless  is  very 
hopeful.     He  says  : — 

Once  let  the  principle  of  arbitration  become  an  established 
fact  between  England  and  America,  and  it  will  light  a  candle 
throughout  the  world.  It  is.  perhaps,  wise  to  anticipate  no 
further.  With  Europe  politically  our  prospective  agreement 
with  America  has  no  immediate  concern — no  concern,  in  that 
no  European  interests  are  affected  thereby.  In  its  idealistic 
sense  the  agreement  is  the  coping-stone  to  that  larger  Anglo- 
Saxon  unity  of  being  and  purpose  which,  again,  may  popularly 
be  styled  as  Union.  Looking  far  into  the  future,  we  seem  to 
descry  the  formation  of  a  great  all- Anglo-Saxon  race  that  shall 
be  permanently  and  usefully  one.  It  need  not  be  an  economic 
union  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  conceived  within  the  artificial 
walls  of  an  economic  Tariff — barriers  which  are  necessarily 
transitory  and  deceptive  ;  indeed,  it  probably  would  not  be  so. 
But  it  is  conceivable — nay,  it  is  only  logical — that  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  English  should  be  one :  one  in  the  sense  01 
nationality,  that  is  of  language  and  interest  and  idea — what  is 
generally  called  civilisation. 


To   All    My    Helpers    and    Correspondents. 


The  Review  of  Reviews  was  founded  in  order  to  promote  the  unity  of  all  English-speaking  peoples. 
My  Helpers  rallied  round  me  largely  from  their  faith  in  this  ideal.  One  of  my  earliest  subscribers,  the 
present  Lord  Mayor,  who  in  a  previous  issue  told  us  how  our  Appeal  in  1890  thrilled  his  heart,  has  taken 
the  unprecedented  initiative  of  using  his  great  position  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  London  to  appeal  to 
the  nation  for  an  adequate  response  to  President  Taft's  proposition  and  Sir  Edward  Grey's  appeal. 

I  appeal  to  you,  my  comrades  and  associates,  wherever  you  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms 
or  in  the  Dominions  over  the  sea,  to  do  your  utmost,  whether  by  word  or  pen  or  action,  to  assure  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  a  worthy  response  in  your  own  constituency,  colony  or  dominion.  It  is. a  supreme  moment, 
carrying  with  it  a  supreme  responsibility.  Write  to  your  Mayor,  address  letters  to  your  local  papers, 
interview  anyone  who  can  bring  about  prompt  and  energetic  action.  Towns'  meetings  are  best.  We  ought 
to  feel  it  as  a  personal  disgrace  if  in  our  locality  no  action  has  been  taken.  Dewsbury  held  the  first 
Town's  meeting ;  Manchester  the  second.  Every  other  town  should  follow  suit.  Nor  is  it  only  in  towns 
that  prompt  action  should  be  taken.  We  want  the  whole  English-speaking  peoples  to  thrill  responsive  to 
the  initiative  of  President  Taft. 
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"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us."—  Hi  I 


By  ffrntisji-H  rt  the  f-r-priettrt  of  "  PuMch."'] 

A  Little-Navy  Exhibit 

a  for  .1  figure  of  Britannia,  .is  certain  people  would 
like  to  sec  her. 


Mrfltittrns  /'  . 

Crowning-  King  Labour  in  Australia. 

"  Greater  than  King  an  i  Emperoi      More  autocratic  than  the 
Tsar.     The  Tyrant  of  the  World." 


r 


W:& 


Minneapolis  Jfamnaf.'] 

Leaving  His  Mark  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


[Brookl 

The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall. 
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u  tstminster  Gazette.} 

The  March  of  Peace. 


[Turin. 

The  Plague  at  the  Gate  of  Europe. 
War  :  "  Why  are  you  here,  Sister  Plague  ? " 
Plague  :  "  People  are  talking  of  war  so  much  I  left  it  was 
time  to  turn  up,  as  in  the  good  old  days." 


The  Adventurers  :  A  Tale  in  Two  Parts. 
No    I -Certain  Wise   Men   sailing  over   the  Fiscal   Ocean  No.   2 -But  that  which  they  conceived  to  be 

in  a  shiD  came  to   what  they   conceived  to  be  Land,  and  they       Great   Fish,  which   presently  proceeding  on    its 
hnded  aPnd  kTndk-d  a  Fire  thereon,   saying    to  each  other    in       discomfited  the  wise  Men  and  sunk  their  Ship, 
great  glee  :    "  We  have  lighted  a  candle  this  day  in  the  Empire 
which  shall  never  be  extinguished." 


Land  was  a 
way    greatly 
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l  Bologna. 


The  Problem  of  Disarmament 


The  Military  Powers  are,  f(.igning"fricndd)i(>,  but  an  I  each  other's  armaments.     Each  tries  to  reduce  his  neighbour's 

but  in  the  background  they  are  menaced  by  terrible  disturbai. 


The  New  Austrian  "Dreadnoughts." 


KiM.- 


The  Iron  Kings  :    "Not  only  are  the  Dreadnoughts  de- 
manded   by  patriotism,    but   we   make   20,000,000   marks   on       THE  AMER  Inly  keep  quiet,  my  dear  hen  ^   I 
each  ! " 


Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

CAN   Fox  :    "  Only  keep  quiet,  my  ■ 
will  take  care  of  the  unofficial  insurgents  in  my  own  way." 
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All  :   "  So  now  we  are  in  agreement !  " 
Voice  from  Above:  "  About  disarmament  ?  " 
All  :  "  No  ;  certainly  not !  " 


Pasqumo,\ 

The  Kaiser's  Crops. 

Peace  :  "  When  will  you  take  tins  sword  from 
give  me  an  olive-branch  ?" 

William  :  "  I  can't  get  olive-branches  to  grow 
try  as  I  may." 


[Turin. 

my  hand  and 
in  my  garden, 


Glith  r1 


The  Gorged  Moloch 


Moloch   goes  on  devouring  more  and  more  cannon,  Dread- 
noughts, machine  guns,  etc.   .   .   .   But   if,   as  a  result  of  this 


Gliihlkhtcr.\ 


[Vienna. 


nougnts,  macmne  guns,  etc.  .  .  .  But   n,  as  a  result  ot  this  A  Uangerous    Migration. 

gorging,  he  bursts   then  the  Powers  which  stand  round  him  for     The  cartoonist  pictures  the  invasion  of  Austria  by  the  religio' 

protection  will  fall  under  a  shower  of  iron  fragments.  orders  expelled  from  Portugal. 


Current  Uistorx  in  Caricature. 


I  Vicuna. 


■ 

*A  The  Burden  of  Naval  Budgets. 

.  An  Austrian  View  of  Bnand. 

offe,  ,„ore  .or  the  Dove  of  K-ace?     Goiny  !  (      ^  ^  ^  „„„  „10re. 

Goint !  .   .   •  " 


[Stuttgart.  , 


:  uittck.] 


,     ,Km,,h...  DAMEb  U-cnh.ung.soer. 

Who  is  ruler  in  the  German  Lan.l  ! 
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Kikeriki.'] 


[Vienna. 


The  Baghdad  Railway. 

As  always,  Austria  arrives  too  late, 


Minneapolis  "Journals 

"  I  will  never  desert  Micawber." 


Inquirer.} 


[Philadelphia. 


Plain  Dealer^ 


Hands  Across  the  Sea.  Is  there  a  Loophole  ? 

TWO    VIEWS    OF    THE    JAPANESE-AMERICAN    TREATY. 


[Cleveland. 


LcRire.]  [Paris. 

The  Russo-Chinese  Difficulty. 

The  Tsar  :  "  Respect  my  Conventions,  or  I  will  be  obliged 
to  come  with  my  big  sabre  .  .  .  !  " 

China  :  "  Come  by  all  means,  my  good  Nicholas  .  .  .  You 
will  not  be  tie  trop  ;  we  have  the  plague  already  !  " 


Minneapolis  journal.} 

Practise  What  You  Preach. 


in 


Character  Sketch. 

GEORGE     BERNARD     SHAW.     ALIAS     GWYNPLAINE.* 

An  Appreciation   by  Dr.  Henderson,  alias  Dea. 

Tills  is  not  my  Character  Sketch.     1  humbl]  myself  uoi  the  task.     It  is  a  i 

Sketch  by  tn  brent  I  I  Vii  tot  Hugo,  who  in  prophi  ti 

in  "L'Homme  qui   Kit,'  the  coining  ol  "G    B.  S         th<    other  by  Ins  devoted  worshippei  and 
authorised  biographer,  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson,  who  I  tudy  in  endeavouring  to 

form  tion  of  tin- Colossus  ot  l  rhom,  be  •  .loliere,  the 

Voltaire,  the  Swift,  the  Heine,  el  ,  of  our  time. — W.  I    S 


(i)— "G.   B    s"  GW\  NPLAINE. 
B>   VtCTO     1 1 

"  D«  D  . 

mnrdridato,  uu»    .  1-ct," 

Gwynplaine  ».is  a  child  abandoned  one  winter 
evening  on  the  coast  of  Portland,  in  thi 
Qu<  en  Amir,  and  received  into  a  poor  caravan  at 
mouth.  He  was  the  legitimate  son  of  Linnaeus, 
I  Clancharlie.  In  his  infancy  he  had  fallen  into 
the  bands  of  Comprachicos,  and  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  mountebank. 

The  Comprachicos,  or  Comprapequenos,  wen  .1 
hideous  and  nondescript  association  of  wan. 
famous  in  the  seventeenth  century,  forgotten  in  the 
eighteenth,  unheard  of  in  the  nineteenth.  [Tie  <  !om- 
prachicos  had  a  genius  for  disfiguration  which  recom- 
mended them  to  State  policy.  To  disfigure  is  better 
than  to  kill.  You  are  masked  for  ever  by  you: 
flesh— what  can  be  more  ingenious  ?  The  Com- 
prachicos worked  on  man  as  the  Chinese  work  on 
• 

Gwynplaine  was  tall,  will. made,  and  agile,  and  no 
way  deformed,  excepting  in  his  face.  Gwynplaine, 
beautiful  in  figure,  had  probably  been  beautiful  in 
face.  At  his  birth  he  had  no  doubt  resembled  other 
infants.  They  had  left  the  body  intact,  and  retouched 
only  the  face. 

The  dog  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  a  reason  for 
its  creation  of  the  verb  denasare.  Industrious  mani- 
pulators of  children  had  worked  upon  his  face.  It 
ed  evident  that  a  mysterious  and  probably. 
ice  had  .  hiselled  his  flesh,  evidently  at  a  very 
tender  age,  and  manufactured  his  countenance  with 
premeditation.  That  science,  clever  with  the-  knife, 
skilled  in  obtusions  and   ligatures,  had  1  the 

mouth,  cut  away  the  lips,  laid  bare  the  gums,  dis- 
tended the  ears,  cut  the  cartilages,  displaced  thi 
lids  and  the  cheeks,  enlarged  the  zygomatic  muscle, 
pressed  the  scars  and  cicatrices  to  a  level,  turned 
back  the  skin  over  the  lesions  whilst  the  face  was 
thus  stretched,  from  all  which  resulted  that  power- 
ful and  profound  piece  of  sculpture,  the  mask,  Gwyn- 
plaine. 


WcbitaW   Henderson.  MA.  Ph.! 

\&dfli^r,,-,^*M^^"*™ 


However  it  may  have  been,  the  manipulation  of 
Gwynplaine  had  succeeded  admirably.  Gwynplaine 
was  a  gift  ..1"  Provi  li  nee  to  ■  man. 

.ugh  which  he    had    not  on   his 

brow,  on  his  eyelids,  on  his  mouth,  he  could  not 
remove.  It  had  been  stamped  for  ever  on  his  face. 
It  was  automatic,  and  the  in 

seemed  petrified.  No  one  could  escape  from  this 
rictus.  Hy  virtue  of  the  mysterious  operation  to  which 
Gwynplaine  had  probably  been  subjected  in  his 
infamy,  every  part  of  his  face  contributed  to  that 
rictus  ;  his  whole  physiognomy  led  to  that  result 
wheel  centres  in  the  nave.  All  his  emotions,  what- 
they  might   have   been,  augment'  uange 

lace  of  joy,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  aggravati 
II   he   wept,   he  laughed  ;    and  whatever  Gwynplaine* 
was,  whatever  he  wished  to  be,  whatever  he  thought, 
the    moment    that    he   raised    his  head,  the  crowd,  if 
crowd  there  was,  had  before  them  one  impersonation  : 
an  overwhelming  burst  of  laughter. 

It  was  like  a  head  of  Medusa,  but  Medusa  hilarious. 
Afl  leeling  or  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
was  suddenly  put  to  flight  by  the  unexpected  appari- 
tion, and  laughter  was  inevitable.  Antique  art 
formerly  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  Greek  theatre  a 
joyous  brazen  face,  called  Comedy.  It  laughed  and 
occasioned  laughter,  but  remained  pensive.  The 
burthen  of  care,  of  disillusion,  anxiety  and  grief  were 
expressed  in  its  impassive  countenance,  and  resulted 
in  a  lugubrious  sum  of  mirth.  One  corner  of  the 
mouth  was  raised,  in  mockery  of  the  human  race; 
the  other  side,  in  blasphemy  of  the  gods. 

One  might  almost  have  said  that  Gwynplaine  was 
that  dark,  dead  mask  of  ancient  comedy,  adjusted  to 
the  body  of  a  living  man.  That  infernal  head  of 
implacable  hilarity  he  supported  on  his  neck.  What 
a  weight  for  the  shoulders  of  a  man— an  everlasting 
laugh  :  & 

An  everlasting  lau. 

However,  his  laugh  was  to  Gwynplaine  quite  a 
talent.  He  could  do  nothing  with  it,  so  he  turned 
it  to  account.     By  means  of  it  he  gained  his  living. 

vnplaine  was  brought  up  by  a  vagabond 
philosopher  named  l"r?us,  and  a  wolf  called  Homo. 
In  the  following  description  of  Ursus  we  may  see  a 
foreshadowing  of  Schopenhauer,  and  in  the  wolf 
Homo  the  prototype  of  Nietzsche. 
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The  great  business  of  Ursus  was  to  hate  the  human 
race.  He  was  implacable  in  that  hate.  Having 
made  it  clear  that  human  life  is  a  dreadful  thing  : 
having  observed  the  superposition  of  evils,  kings  on 
the  people,  war  on  kings,  the  plague  on  war,  famine 
on  the  plague,  folly  on  everything,  having  proved  a 
certain  measure  of  chastisement  in  the  mere  fact  of 
existence,  having  recognised  that  death  is  a  deliver- 
ance, when  they  brought  him  a  sick  man  he  cured 
him ;  he  had  cordials  and  beverages  to  prolong  the 
lives  of  the  old. 

After  spending  many  years  on  the  mountebanks' 
stage  Gwynplaine  was  discovered  to  be  the  true 
Lord  Clancharlie,  and  was  duly  summoned  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Gwynplaine,  by  the  force  of  his  will,  and  by  con- 
centrating all  his  attention,  and  on  condition  that  no 
emotion  should  come  to  distract  and  turn  away  the 
fixedness  of  his  effort,  could  manage  to  suspend  the 
everlasting  rictus  of  his  face,  and  to  throw  over  it  a 
kind  of  tragic  veil,  and  then  the  spectator  laughed  no 
longer ;  he  shuddered. 

He  determined  to  make  his  maiden  speech  to  the 
Peers  on  the  woes  and  the  wrongs  of  the  People. 
When  he  rose  to  speak,  rigid  and  superhuman,  he 
succeeded  in  maintaining  on  his  features  that  severe 
and  sad  contraction  under  which  the  laugh  was 
fretting  like  a  wild  horse  struggling  to  escape.  He 
began,  "  I  am  he  who  cometh  out  of  the  depths." 

His  one  great  consuming  passion  was  to  be  the  Poor 
Man's  Lord.  He  said  to  himself :  "  I  will  be  the 
poor  man's  lord;  I  will  speak  for  the  speechless  with 
despair  ;  I  will  translate  inarticulate  remonstrance  ;  I 
will  translate  the  mutterings,  the  groans,  the  murmurs, 
the  voices  of  the  crowd,  their  ill-spoken  complaints, 
their  unintelligible  words,  and  those  animal-like  cries 
which  ignorance  and  suffering  put  into  men's  mouths. 
The  clamour  of  men  is  as  inarticulate  as  the  howling 
of  the  wind.  They  cry  out,  but  they  are  not  under- 
stood ;  so  that  cries  become  equivalent  to  silence, 
and  silence  with  them  means  throwing  down  their 
arms.  This  forced  disarmament  calls  for  help.  I 
will  be  their  help ;  I  will  be  the  Denunciation  ;  I  will 
be  the  Word  of  the  people.  Thanks  to  me,  they 
shall  be  understood.  I  will  be  the  bleeding  mouth 
from  which  the  gag  has  been  torn.  I  will  tell  every- 
thing.    This  will  be  great,  indeed." 

For  a  time,  and  for  so  long  as  by  an  iron  will  he 
banished  the  fatal  grin  from  his  face,  he  held  the 
Peers  in  speechless  amazement.  But  at  one  fatal 
moment,  Gwynplaine,  stricken  by  a  sudden  emotion, 
felt  the  sobs  rising  in  his  throat,  causing  him  most 
unfortunately  to  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
laughter. 

The  contagion  was  immediate.  A  cloud  had  hung 
over  the  assembly.  It  might  have  broken  into  terror ; 
it  broke  into  delight.  Mad  merriment  seized  the 
whole  House.  Nothing  pleases  the  great  chambers  of 
sovereign  man  so  much  as  buffoonery.  It  is  their 
revenge  upon  their  graver  moments. 


In  vain  he  struggled  to  regain  his  hold  upon  the 
House.  The  noble  Lords  roared  and  writhed  with 
laughter.  By  a  desperate  effort  he  was  enabled  to 
proceed.  He  cried  :  "  What  am  I  doing  here  ?  I 
have  come  to  be  a  terror  to  you  !  I  am  a  monster,  do 
you  say  ?  No  !  I  am  the  people  !  I  am  an  exception  ? 
No  !  I  am  the  rule  ;  you  are  the  exception  !  You  are 
the  chimera  ;  I  am  the  reality  !  I  am  the  frightful 
man  who  laughs  !  Who  laughs  at  what  ?  At  you,  at 
himself,  at  everything  !  What  is  his  laugh  ?  Your 
crime  and  his  torment !  That  crime  he  flings  at  your 
head  !  That  punishment  he  spits  in  your  face  !  I 
laugh,  and  that  means  I  weep  !  " 

He  paused.  There  was  less  noise.  The  laughter 
continued,  but  it  was  more  subdued.  He  may  have 
fancied  that  he  had  regained  a  certain  amount  of 
attention.  He  breathed  again,  and  resumed  :  "  This 
laugh  which  is  on  my  face  a  king  placed  there.  This 
laugh  expresses  the  desolation  of  mankind.  This 
laugh  means  hate,  enforced  silence,  rage,  despair. 
This  laugh  is  the  production  of  torture.  This  laugh 
is  a  forced  laugh.  If  Satan  were  marked  with  this 
laugh,  it  would  convict  God." 

In  a  hurricane  of  taunts  and  jeers  and  suffocating 
laughter  the  Lords  adjourned,  leaving  brave  Gwyn- 
plaine, the  man  with  the  mask  of  eternal  laughter 
carved  upon  his  features,  to  rage  in  impotent  despair. 

Alas  !  he  had  failed  irremediably.  To  be  drowned 
in  a  surge  of  laughter  ! 

He  had  believed  himself  strong,  he  who,  during  so 
many  years,  had  floated  with  observant  mind  on  the 
wide  sea  of  suffering ;  he  who  had  brought  back  out 
of  the  great  shadow  so  touching  a  cry.  He  had  been 
flung  against  that  huge  rock,  the  frivolity  of  the 
fortunate.  He  believed  himself  an  avenger;  he  was 
but  a  clown.  He  thought  that  he  wielded  the 
thunderbolt ;  he  did  but  tickle.  In  place  of  emotion, 
he  met  with  mockery.  He  sobbed ;  they  burst  into 
gaiety  ;  and,  under  that  gaiety,  he  had  sunk  fatally 
submerged. 

And  what  had  they  laughed  at  ?     At  his  laugh. 

He  opened  himself  to  them.  He  tore  out  his  heart 
to  show  them,  and  they  cried,  "Go  on  with  your 
play  !  "  But,  sharpest  sting  !  he  had  laughed  himself. 
The  frightful  chain  which  tied  down  his  soul  hindered 
his  thoughts  from  rising  to  his  face.  His  disfigure- 
ment reached  even  his  senses;  and,  while  his  con- 
science was  indignant,  his  face  gave  it  the  lie,  and 
jested.  Then  all  was  over.  He  was  the  laughing 
man,  the  caryatid  of  the  weeping  world.  He  was  an 
agony  petrified  in  hilarity,  carrying  the  weight  of  the 
universe  of  calamity,  and  walled  up  for  ever  with  the 
gaiety,  the  ridicule,  and  the  amusement  of  others ;  to 
them  he  was  but  an  extraordinary  buffoon  lifted  out 
of  some  frightful  condensation  of  misery,  escaped 
from  his  prison,  changed  to  a  deity,  risen  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  mingling 
with  the  stars,  and  who,  having  once  amused  the 
damned,  now  amused  the  elect.  All  that  was  in  him 
of  generosity,  of  enthusiasm,  cf  eloquence,  of  heart, 
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.:.  ol  lury,  of  ai 
inexpi  .    ended     in     a 

hurst  of  laugh) 

Here  endeth  the  tragedy  "i 
■•  i ,   B.  S  '  <  iwynplaine  .is  it  it 
in  the  prophetic  scroll  of  the 
French  seer. 


GEORGE    BERNARD 

-HAW. 

r.,   Dr.  Henii  Pi  \ " 

In  "  L' Homme  qui  Kit "  we 
that  Gwynplaine,  when  .1  mere  boy, 
tved  the  life  of  an  infant  girl 
inded    In   the 
•..rm    in    which    h<r   mother 
perished.      Her    name    w.ts    Di 

and  Homo  brought  the  chil- 
dren up  together,  and  as  they  grew 
up  they  lived  in  each  other's  love. 

1  .,  Gwynplaine  was  Beau:-. 
sonified. 

Only  one  woman  on  earth  saw 
Gwynplaine.  It  was  the  blind  girl. 
sin-'  hail  learned  what  Gwynplaine 
had  'lone  for  her  from  Ursus,  to 
whom  he  had  related  his  rough 
journey  from  Portland  to  Wey- 
mouth, and  the  many  sufferings 
which  he  had  endured  when 
deserted  by  I 

I ,,   the   ■  rowd,   which    has    too 

many  heads  to  have  a  thought,  and 

■  .  have  a  sight— to 

the   crowd  who,   superficial    them- 

nl)     of     the    SUI 

Gwynplaine  was  .1  clown,  a  merry- 
.v.    a    ni.innteS.ink,  a  Ctt 
:ue,  a  little  more  and  a  little 
in  a  beast    The  crowd  knew 
nlv  the  face. 

for  Dea,  Gwynplaine  was  the 
ivioiir  who  had  gathered  her  into 
is  arms  in   the   tomb,  and   borne 

::  of  it  :  the  consoler  who  made  life  tolerable, 

iwynplaine  was  her  brother,  friend,  guide,  support ; 

lifjcation   of  heavenly  power,  the  husband, 

1   and  resplendent.     Where  the  multitude  saw 

■  ulster,  Dea  recognised   the  archangel.      It  was 

,•  Dea  who,  blind,  perceived  his  soul. 

Much  later  in  life  than  Gwynplaine,  George  Bernard 

haw    has  found   his  Dea  in  Archibald  Henderson. 

11    his    biography    Mr.    Henderson    endeavours   to 

the  archangel  behind  the  mask  of  the  jester — 

d   display   this   personification   of  heavenly    power 

1  and   resplendent.      In  the  following  pages  I 

iiumbly  confine  myself  to  quotations,  connected 

v   faithful   condensation,  of  the    Message   of   Dea 

lenderson  as  to  tin-  real  nature  and  divine  genius  of 

Iwynplaine  Bernard  Shaw,  although  now  and  again 


}frs.    fffrttiint  ■$  ' 

Shaw  and  the  Biographer. 
Lawrence,  Hertfordshire.    July,  1907. 

I  must  supplement  it  by  self-revealing  extracts  from 
the  writings  and  the  sayings  of  the  Great  Man 
Himself. 

I.— DUBLIN    DAYS. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  fond  of  saying:  "I  am  a  typical 
Irishman  ;  my  family  came  from  Hampshire."  His 
lineal  ancestor,  Captain  William  Shaw,  was  of  Scotch 
descent  ;  lived  in  Hampshire,  Ivngland  :  and  in  1689 
went  to  Ireland,  where  the  family  has  since  lived. 

Bernard  Shaw  was  born  on  July  :6th,  1856, 
so  that  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the  demise  of 
Heinrich  Heine  also  witnessed  the  birth  of  the 
brilliant  and  original  spirit  who  is  in  some  sense  his 
natural  and  logical  successor  :  Bernard  Shaw,  who 
possesses  the  unique  faculty  of  befuddling  the  brains 
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of  more  sane  writers  than  any  other  living  man.  His 
gravity  is  that  of  the  masquerader  in  motley,  the 
mordant  humour  of  the  licensed  fool. 

Mr.  Shaw's  grot  df'  'ier  was  a  Dublin  notary7  and 
stockbroker,  who  i  ft  a  large  family  unprovided  for  at 
his  death.  Georgt  Ci.r  Shaw,  his  son  and  Bernard 
Shaw's  father,  was  an  Irish  Protestant  gentleman,  who 
had  been  brought  up  "  to  believe  that  there  was  an 
inborn  virtue  of  gentility  in  all  Shaws,  since  they  re- 
volved impecuniously  in  a  sort  of  vague  second  cousin- 
ship  round  a  baronetcy." 

When  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  Shaw's  father 
married  a  young  lady  of  twenty,  Lucinda  Elizabeth 
Gurly,  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman.  The 
estate  in  Carlow,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Shaw — who  is 
an  absentee  landlord — descended  to  him  from  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Walter  Bagnal  Gurly,  through 
his  mother's  brother. 

George  Bernard  was  christened  by  his  uncle.  His 
pppointed  godfather,  being  drunk,  did  not  turn  up, 
and  the  sexton  was  ordered  to  promise  and  vow  in 
his  place.  He  was  never  confirmed.  He  grew  up  in 
an  intensely  Protestant  atmosphere,  which  led  him  to 
write  in  after  life  that,  as  far  as  the  Protestant  gentry 
are  concerned,  Ireland  is  the  most  irreligious  country 
in  the  world  : — 

Protestantism  in  Ireland  is  not  a  religion  ;  it  is  a  side  in 
political  faction,  a  class  prejudice,  a  eonvicrion  that  Roman 
Catholics  are  socially  inferior  persons,  who  wil.'  go  to  hell  when 
they  die,  and  leave  Heaven  in  the  exclusive  poisession  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

He  was  early  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  snob- 
bery from  which  he  revolted  with  his  whole  heart. 
His  father  once  caught  him  playing  with  a  school 
fellow  in  the  street  : — 

The  feelings  of  my  father,  who  was  not  prosperous  and  who 
sold  flour  by  the  sack,  when  he  learned  that  his  son  had  played 
on  the  public  street  with  the  son  of  a  man  who  sold  nails  by 
the  pennyworth  in  a  shop,  are  not  to  be  described.  He  im- 
pressed on  me  that  my  honour,  my  self-respect,  my  human 
dignity,  all  stood  upon  my  determination  not  to  associate  with 
persons  engaged  in  retail  trade.  Probably  this  was  the  worst 
crime  my  father  ever  committed. 

As  to  education,  in  the  ordinary  sense  the  lad  had 
none  :  he  never  learned  anything  at  school  : — 

I  n  as  sent  to  four  successive  schools,  where  my  parents  got 
me  out  of  the  way  for  half  a  day.  In  these  criches — for  that  is 
exactly  what  they  were — I  learned  nothing.  ...  As  a  school- 
boy I  was  incorrigibly  idle  and  worthless.  And  I  am  proud  of 
that  fact. 

If  he  never  was  treated  as  a  child,  at  least  he  was 
let  do  what  he  liked.  Thus  the  habit  of  freedom 
came  to  him  naturally.  Shaw's  mother  was  the 
antithesis  of  Candida  on  the  domestic  plane.  In 
many  respects  she  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
"  new  woman  "  of  our  own  day — independent,  self- 
reliant,  indifferent  to  public  opinion.  She  was,  in 
her  son's  phrase,  "  constitutionally  unfitted  for  the 
sentiment  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  "  ;  her 
genuine  energy  and  talents  were  bestowed  almost 
undividedly  upon  music. 


An  energetic  musical  genius  named  Lee,  who  had 
learned  the  secret  of  voice  preservation,  taught  her 
music.  She  kept  house  for  Lee  until  he  left  for 
London  in  1872.  Hearing  operas  constantly  re- 
hearsed at  home,  Shaw  imbibed  music  unconsciously. 
Before  he  was  fifteen,  Bernard  Shaw  knew  at  least 
one  important  work  by  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi  and 
Gounod  from  cover  to  cover.  •  Not  only  did  he  whistle 
the  themes  to  himself  as  a  street  boy  whistles  music- 
hall  songs,  but  he  also  sang  incessantly,  to  himself 
and  for  himself,  opera  and  oratorio,  in  an  "  absurd 
gibberish  which  was  Italian  picked  up  by  ear — and 
Irish  Italian  at  that."  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
lessons  he  learned  from  his  mother — the  secrets  of 
breathing  and  enunciation — proved  of  incalculable 
value  to  him  afterwards  on  the  platform,  in  the 
strenuous  days  of  his  dialectical  warfare. 

After  music  the  other  great  factor  of  educational 
influence  in  his  youth  was  the  National  Gallery  of 
Ireland.  Whenever  he  had  any  money,  he  bought 
volumes  of  the  Bohn  translation  of  Vasari ;  and  at 
fifteen  he  knew  enough  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Italian  and  Flemish  painters  to  recognise  their  work 
at  sight. 

Shaw  never  went  to  a  university.  When  he  was 
fifteen  he  went  as  'prentice  clerk  to  the  land  office  ot 
Mr.  Townshend,  at  a  salary  of  ,£18  per  year.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  he  was  raised  to  the  position  of 
cashier  with  a  salary  of  ^48. 

The  clear-cut  chirography  of  the  Shaw  of  to-day 
and  the  neatness  of  arrangement  so  noticeable  in  his 
apartments  at  Adelphi  Terrace  are  the  results  of  his 
early  training  ;  indeed,  he  was  a  remarkably  correct 
cashier  and  accountant,  as  one  of  Mr.  Shaw's  col- 
leagues in  the  office  once  told  me.  While  he  was 
always  ignorant  of  the  state  of.  his  own  finances,  and 
to-day  troubles  little  about  his  personal  accounts,  he 
was  never  a  farthing  out  in  his  accounts  at  the  office. 
His  natural  antipathy  to  respectability  asserted  itself 
very  early  in  his  career ;  he  once  said  that  land 
agency  was  too  respectable  for  him.  Moreover,  the 
enforced  repression  concerning  his  religious  beliefs! 
bred  in  him  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolt. 

When  Moody  and  Sankey  came  to  Dublin  vount  Y 
Shaw  went  to  hear  them.  Not  only  was  he  wholh  \- 
unmoved  by  their  eloquence,  but  he  actually  lei,  : 
bound  to  inform  the  public  that,  if  this  were  Religion^ 
then  he  was,  on  the  whole,  an  Atheist.  He  did  thi* 
in  a  letter  signed  "  S,"  published  in  Public  Opinion  irj 
TS75,  wnen  he  wa?  of  the  mature  age  of  nineteen. 

Some  time  before  this  his  mother  had  left  Dublin 
in  order  to  become  a  professional  teacher  of  singing  I. 
George  Bernard  lived  in  lodgings  in  Dublin  with  hi  s 
father.     He  taught  himself  to  play  the  piano,  begin  - 
ning  with  the  overture  of  "  Don  Giovanni  "  : — 

I  soon  acquired  a  terrible  power  of  stumbling  through  piani 
forte  arrangements  and  vocal  scores  ;  and  my  reward  was  thr 
I  gained  penetrating  experiences  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Schille 
from  Donizetti,  Verdi,  and  Beethoven  ;  of  the  Bible  fror 
Hande   :   of  Goethe   from    Schumann  ;   of  Beaumarchais   an 
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m  Motarl  ;   an. I   of  Merimee   from    Bizet,   besides 
finding  in  Berlioi  an  unconscious  interpretei   ol  Edgai   Allan 

The  tirst   few    bars   of  "Lohengrin"   completely 
tted  him.      He  immediately  became,  ana  ever 
yards  remained,  the  "Perfect  Wa  To 

this  day  Shaw  fearlessly  attacks  any  opera  or  sun- 
phony.  Hi  i-  his  own  Melba,  his  own  Plancon,  too, 
thanks,  as  liis  wife  pathetically  explains,  to  "a 
remarkable  power  oi  making  the  most  extraordinary 

noises  with  his  throat."  He  even  r.  v.  Is  in  the 
pianola  '. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  hroke 
away  from  the  land  office  and  set 
off  to  fulfil  his  destiny — the  educa- 
tion of  London  ;  but  at  that  time 
"  1  had  neither  studied  my  pupil 
nor  related  my  ideas  properly  to 
the  common  stock  of  human  know- 
ledge.' 

In  the  conventional  sense,  he 
was  never  "reared"  at  all:  he 
simply  "grew  up  wild."  No  effort 
was  made  to  form  his  character  : 
he  developed  from  within,  strangely 
aloof  in  spirit  from  the  healthy 
gaieties  of  the  normal  lad. 
I  |  Puritan  influences  of  his 
home,  nevertheless,  left  their 
impress  upon  his  nature.  His 
whole  long  life  is  an  outcry  of 
soaring  individualism  against  re- 
pressive authority ;  and  yet  the 
Puritan  intensity  in  condemnation 
of  self-indulgence,  the  ascetic  revolt 
from  alcoholism,  speaks  forth  un- 
mistakably in  the  humanitarian,  the 
irian,  tin-  teetotaler  of  a  later 
epoch. 

My  first  childish  doubt  as  to  whether 
God  cotilii  te.il ly  be  a  good  Protestant 
suggested  by  my  observation  of  the 
deplorable  fact  that  the  best  voices  avail- 
able for  combination  with  my  mother's  in 
the  works  of  the  great  composers  had 
been  unaccountably  vouchsafed  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

Mrs.  Shaw  is  a  medium  and 
spiritualist,  and  takes  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  eommunicating  with 
"spirits"  from  the  other  world.  Mr. 
Shaw  once  said  :  "  From  my  mother 
I  derive  my  brains  and  character, 
which  do  her  credit." 


II. 


nil    of     Anthony     Trollope,     and     ilowly    made     my 
way    to    the   forefront    oi 

Nietzsche,  the  Fa  t,   and  my  own 

writin 

His  story  is,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  a  tale  of  con- 
sistent literary  drudgery,  rewarded  by  continual  and 
ted  failures.  He  turned  his  hand  to  various 
undertakings — to  musical  criticism,  to  versifying,  to 
blank-versifying,  to  novel-writing  :  but  all  equally  to 
no  pur|K>se.  Asked  once  what  was  his  first  real 
success,  he  replied  :  "  Never  bad  any.  .  .  .  What  came 
to  me  was  invariably  failure.      By  the  time    1  wore  it 


-LONDON. 

Little  of  romantic  glamour,  fit- 
tingly enough,  attaches  to  Shaw's 
farly  struggles  in  London  : — 

J- 1  crossed  St.  George's  Channel  into  the 
Liecadencc  of    the   milnineteenlh-century 
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Shaw  at  the  Age  of  Twenty-three. 
From  a  photograph  taken  in  Dublin,  July  4th,  1879. 
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down  I  knew  too  much  to  care  about  either  failure 
or  success." 

During  the  nine  years  from  1876  to  1885  his 
adventures  in  literature  netted  him  the  princely  sum 
of  exactly  six  pounds.  At  first  he  "  devilled  "  for  a 
musical  critic  ;  but  his  notices  "  led  to  the  stoppage 
of  all  the  concert  advertisements  and  ruined  the 
paper" — "which  died — partly  of  me."  He  also 
began  a  Passion  Play  in  blank  verse,  with  the  mother 
of  the  hero  represented  as  a  termagant. 

During  this  period  he  received  his  greatest  fee — 
five  pounds — for  a  patent  medicine  advertisement. 
He  recognised  a  higher  duty  than  merely  earning 
his  living  :  the  fulfilment  of  his  individual  destiny.  He 
resolved  to  become  a  writer  : — 

My  mother  worked  for  ray  living  instead  of  preaching  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  work  for  hers  :  therefore,  take  off  your  hat  to 
her  and  blush.  I  did  not  throw  myself  into  the  struggle  for 
life  :  I  threw  my  mother  into  it.  I  was  not  a  staff  to  my 
father's  old  age  :  I  hung  on  to  his  coat  tails. 

To  the  student  of  Shaw  as  the  litterateur— -the  high- 
wayman who  "held  up"  so  many  different  forms  of 
art — the  chief  interest  of  this  period  is  to  be  found  in 
the  five  novels  which  he  wrote  during  the  five  years 
from  1879  to  1S83 — an  average  of  one  a  year. 

In  1882  Henry  George,  speaking  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  enlisted  G.  B.  Shaw  in  the  Liberative  War  of 
Humanity,  which  incidentally  introduced  him  to 
J.  L.  Joynes  and  the  Salt  family.  For  twenty-five 
years  Shaw  had,  in  his  own  phrase,  been  a  cannibal. 
Shelley  first  called  Shaw's  attention  to  vegetarianism, 
but  it  was  Joynes  and  Salt  who  first  confirmed  him  in 
the  belief,  which  soon  became  solidified  into  a  hard- 
and-fast  principle,  that  "  the  enormity  of  eating  the 
scorched  corpses  of  animals — cannibalism  with  Us 
heroic  dish  omitted — becomes  impossible  the 
moment  it  becomes  consciously  instead  of  thought- 
lessly habitual." 

The  death  of  Joynes  was  a  great  grief  to  Shaw.  I  am 
convinced  that  those  mordantly  incisive  and  penetrat- 
ing attacks  which  Shaw,  in  after  life,  made  upon 
modern  surgery  and  modern  medicine  find  their 
animus  in  his  resentment  of  the  manner  of  Joynes' 
death. 

In  1883,  when  the  last  of  the  novels  of  his  nonage 
was  completed,  Shaw  was  still  striking  in  the  dark. 
He  found  his  way  out  by  following  an  insistent  sum- 
mons— the  clarion  call  of  Henry  George.  And  when, 
having  doffed  the  swaddling  clothes  of  romance,  he 
emerged  from  the  dim  retreat  of  his  imagination,  it 
was  to  find  himself  standing  in  the  dazzling  light  of 
a  new  day — the  day  of  Socialism,  of  the  Fabian 
Society,  and — of  George  Bernard  Shaw. 

With  his  customary  succinctness,  he  once  put  the 
case  to  me  as  it  really  is  :  "  My  novels  are  very  green 
things,  very  carefully  written."  Produced  in  that 
impressionable  period  when  dreaming  seems  prefer- 
able to  living,  the  novels  bristle  with  faults — imma- 
turities of  form,  crudenesses  of  expression,  blatant 
didactics.       They    are    often    loose    and    disjointed, 


generally  lacking  in  closely  articulated  structure. 
These  novels,  in  spite  of  their  youthful  romanticism, 
nevertheless  constitute  the  record  of  the  adventures 
of  an  earnest  and  anarchic  young  man,  with  a  knack 
of  keen  observation  and  terse  portraiture,  striving  to 
give  voice  to  and  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  century. 

One  has  only  to  pass  in  review  Shaw's  work,  from 
"  An  Unsocial  Socialist  "  to  "  Man  and  Superman," 
to  discover  that  persistent-  exemplification  of  his 
theory  that  "  woman  is  the  pursuer  and  contriver, 
man  the  pursued  and  disposed  of."  The  vital  defect 
in  Shaw's  women  is  that  they  are  too  blatant,  too 
obvious,  too  crude.  They  are  lacking  in  mystery, 
in  finer  subtlety,  in  the  subconscious  and  obscurer 
instincts  of  sex,  in  the  arts  of  exquisite  seduction,  of 
keenly-felt  yet  only  half-divined  allurement. 

III.— HIS'    SOCIALISM     AND    THE    FABIAN 
SOCIETY. 

Shaw  says  :  "  I  did  not  start  life  with  a  programme, 
I  simply  accepted  every  job  offered  me,  and  I  did  it 
the  best  way  I  could."  The  decisive  and  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  Shaw's  truly  "  chequered "  career 
were  due,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  the  adventitious  or 
deliberate  influence  of  some  dominant  personality  in 
literature  or  in  life. 

It  was  James  Lecky,  whom  he  met  in  1879,  whose 
pestiferously  altruistic  spirit  brought  him  into  the 
Zetetical  Society,  where  he  met  Sidney  Webb,  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-one — -omniscience  in  breeches 
even  then.  Shaw  described  him  as  the  ablest  man  in 
England.  Speaking  of  the  first  speech  he  heard  Webb 
make,  Shaw  says  : — 

He  knew  all  about  the  subject  of  debate  ;  knew  more  than 
the  lecturer,  knew  more  than  anybody  present  ;  had  read 
everything  that  had  ever  been  written  on  the  subject  ;  and 
remembered  all  the  facts  that  bore  on  it. 

Shaw  has  said  and  done  a  thousand  clever  things ; 
but,  as  he  once  freely  confessed  to  me,  "  Quite  the 
cleverest  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life  was  to  force  my 
friendship  on  Webb,  to  extort  his,  and  keep  it." 

Shaw  joined  the  Dialectical  Society.  The  fasci- 
nation of  the  platform  grew  upon  him  daily.  He  not 
only  spoke  frequently  himself,  but  also  attended 
public  meetings  of  every  sort,  learning  by  precept, 
experience,  and  example  the  secrets  of  the  art  of 
platform  speaking. 

One  night  in  1882  he  wandered  into  the  Memorial 
Hall  and  heard  Henry  George  speak  on  Land 
Nationalisation.  That  speech  wrought  a  miracle  in 
Shaw's  whole  life.  It  kindled  the  fire  in  his  soul. 
"  The  importance  of  the  economic  basis  dawned 
upon  me." 

Shaw's  sociologic  doctrine  is  a  distillation  of  Marx's 
"  Das  Kapital."  That  book  made  him  a  Socialist. 
He  found  in  "  Das  Kapital "  the  concrete  expression 
of  all  those  social  convictions,  grievances,  and  wrongs 
which  seethed  in  the  crater  of  his  being.  Marx's 
book  won  his  support  because  it  so  fiercely  "  con- 
victed   private    property    of    wholesale     spoliation, 
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murder,   and    compulsory   prostitution;    of    pla 
pestilence,  and  famine  ;  battle,  murder,  and  si 
death."     "  I  rom  that  hour,"  i  om  Mr.  Shaw 

Bay,  "  I  became  a  man  with  some  business  in  the 
world." 

meetings  held  at  Thomas  Davidson's  rooms 
at  Chelsea  in  1881-1883  furnished  the  initial  impulse 
to  the  ethical  Socialism  in  England  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  As  an  immediate  outcome  of  these  meetings 
the  Fabian  Society 
sprang  into  being. 
I  Hiring  the  years 

rSS.;     and     1SS4 
Shaw  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul 
the  exciting  task  of 

a  1  alist  agitation 
and  propagandism. 

His  dogged  prac- 
tice in  public  sp  .ik- 
ing   now    began    to 

demonstrate    its 

value    with    telling 

effect.      While    he 

spent    his    days    in 

criticising  books  in 

the  Pall  Mall 

cttc  and  pictures  in 

the     World,     he 

devoted   his    1 

ings    to    consistent 

and    strenuous    S  >- 

cialist     propagand- 
ism :— 
I  teamed    to    speak 

as  men   learn  to  skate 

or   to   cycle— b) 

myself  until  I  go 
to  it.     I  was  really  an 
arrant  coward,  nervous 
and  self-conscious  lo  a 
heart  rendr. 

Vet  I  could  not  hold 
my  tongue.  I  vowed  I 
would  join  the  - 
go  every  week,  speak 
every  week,  and  be- 
come a  speaker  or 
perish  in  the  attempt. 
And  I  carried  out  this 
resolution.  I  suffered 
agonies  that  no  one 
suspected.     Dutii 

speech  of  the  debater  I  resolved  to  follow,  my  heart  used  lo 
beat  as  painfully  as  a  recruit's  going  under  lire  for  the  lirst 
time.  I  am  simpl)  the  sort  of  public  speaKcr  anybody  can 
become  by  going  through  the  same  mill. 

Probably  no  living  man  has  touched  modern  life 
at  so  many  points  as  has  Bernard  Shaw.  Broadly- 
stated,  the  Fabians,  in  1SS5,  proceeded  upon  the 
assumption  that  their  projects  were  immediate  y 
possible  and  realisable,  an  assumption  theoretically 
as   well   as   practically   unsound.       As    Shaw    freely 
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admits,    they    had    no    true    practical    understanding 
either  of  existing  society  or  Socialism. 

"  I  remember  being  asked  satirically  and  publicly 
at  that  time,"  Shaw  afterwards  wrote,  "how  long 
it  would  take  to  get  Socialism  into  working  order  if  I 
had  my  way.  I  replied,  with  a  spirited  modesty,  that 
a  fortnight  would  be  ample-  for  the  purpose.  When  I 
a. Id  that  I  was  frequently  complimented  on  being 
one  of  the  more    reasonab  dists,  you  will  be 

able  to  appreciate 
the  fervour  of  our 
conviction  and  the 
extravagant  levity 
of  our  practical 
ideas." 

With     his    long, 
loose    form,    his 
baggy    and    rather 
bizarre  clothes,  his 
nonchalant,    quizzi- 
cal,    extemporane- 
ous appearance ; 
with    his    red    hair 
and  scraggly  beard, 
his  pallid  face,  his 
bleak  smile,  his 
searching  eyes  flash- 
ing from  under  his 
crooked    brows ; 
with  his  general  air 
of  assurance,  privi- 
lege and  impudence 
Bernard  Shaw  is 
the     jester   at    the 
rt     of     King 
Demos.      Startling, 
astounding,    irre- 
fights 
for     opposition, 
clamours  for  denial, 
demands     suppres- 
sion.      One    of 
Shaw's      intimate 
friends  told  me  not 
long  ago  that  what 
lost  the  seat  in  the 
L.  C.  C.   for    Shaw 
was  his  intrepid  as- 
sertion,   repeated 
throughout     the 
campaign,   that  he    and   Voltaire  were  the  only  two 
truly  religious  people  who  had  ever  lived ! 

[t  was  not  without  many  struggles,  however,  that 
Shaw  was  eventually  persuaded  to  see  the  fallacies  m 
Marx's  economics.  Whilst  Marx  lett  Shaw  uncon- 
vinced as  to  Marxian  economics,  he  left  him  pro- 
foundly imbued  with  Marxian  convictions.  Shaw 
stood  upon  the  shoulders  of  giants,  for  Jevons  had 
laid  the  foundations,  and  Wicksteed  it  was  who  first 
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pointed  out  to  English  Socialists  the  flaw  in  Marx's 
analysis  of  wages.  But  in  that  remarkably  suc- 
cinct and  lucid  style  for  which  he  is  justly  famous, 
Shaw  elaborately  analysed  the  questionable  points  in 
the  Marxian  structure  and  explained  the  latent  errors 
involved,  for  the  comprehension,  not  simply  of  the 
economist,  but  of  the  man  in  the  street.  It  is  Shaw's 
supreme  distinction  that,  beginning  as  doctrinaire,  he 
has  ended  as  practical  opportunist. 

The  history  of  the  Fabian  Society,  which  is  the 
history  of  Shaw  in  the  last  twenty  years,  bears 
evidence  that  the  Fabians  have  stood  in  the  very 
forefront  of  the  battle  for  collectivist  measures,  muni- 
cipal reforms,  civic  virtue,  and  social  progress.  As 
Shaw  wrote  in  1900:  "In  1885  we  agreed  to  give  up 
the  delightful  ease  of  revolutionary  heroics  and  take 
to  the  hard  work  of  practical  reform  on  ordinary  par- 
liamentary lines." 

Not  without  reason  have  the  Fabians  been  called 
the  Jesuits  of  the  Socialist  evangel  in  England.  In 
the  year  ending  April,  1889,  to  take  a  single  example, 
the  number  of  lectures  delivered  by  members  of  the 
Fabian  Society  alone  was  upwards  of  seven  hundred. 
In  addition  to  writing  or  editing  many  publications  of 
the  Fabian  Society,  Shaw  has  delivered,  in  the  last 
twenty  odd  years,  something  like  a  thousand  public 
lectures  and  addresses. 

By  1895  the  machine  was  no  longer  by  any  means 
in  full  blast ;  the  breakdown  of  Shaw's  health,  in 
1898,  finished  him  as  a  systematic  and  indefatigable 
propagandist.  His  work  went  on  almost  uninter- 
rupted, however,  although  it  was  no  longer  explicit 
propagandism.  Indeed,  he  worked  more  strenuously 
than  ever  on  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry,  now  the  St. 
Pancras  Borough  Council.  The  most  tangible  result 
of  his  work  as  vestryman  and  Borough  Councillor  is 
his  book,  "  Municipal  Trading,"  which  he  once  told 
me  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
things  he  had  ever  done.  Since  1898  Shaw  has 
lectured  only  occasionally,  but  often  enough  for  a 
man  who  wishes  to  preserve  his  health  and  strength. 
His  labour  as  head  of  the  Fabian  Society,  during  the 
years  1906-7,  in  giving  form  and  definiteness  to  the 
policy  of  that  society,  was  one  of  the  greatest  works 
of  his  life — a  work  to  which  he  gave  his  time  and 
energy  without  stint. 

Every  Sunday  he  lectured  on  some  subject  he 
wanted  to  teach  to  himself.  He  spoke  to  audiences 
of  every  description,  from  University  dons  to 
London  washerwomen.  From  1883  to  1895,  with 
virtually  no  exception,  he  delivered  a  harangue,  with 
debate,  questions,  and  so  on,  every  Sunday — some- 
times twice  or  even  thrice — and  on  a  good  many 
weekdays.  With  the  exception  of'  his  two  nights' 
wrestle  with  G.  W.  Foote,  Shaw's  most  sustained 
effort — an  oration  lasting  about  four  hours — was 
delivered  in  the  open  air  on  a  Sunday  morning  at 
Trafford  Bridge,  Manchester.  Shaw  takes  pleasure 
in  declaring  that  one  of  his  best  speeches,  about  an 
hour  and  a  half   long,  was  delivered  in  Hyde  Park 


in  the  pouring  rain  to  six  policemen  sent  to  watch 
him,  and  the  secretary  of  the  little  society  that  had 
invited  him  to  speak. 

IV.— SHAW'S    RELIGION. 

The  germ  of  Shaw's  philosophy  of  life  may  be 
found  in  these  words  : — 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  my  life  belongs  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  as  long  as  I  live  it  is  my  privilege  to  do  for  it 
whatsoever  I  can  .  .  .  All  human  progress  involves,  as  its  first . 
condition,  the  willingness  of  the  pioneer  to  make  a  fool'  of 
himself  ...  I  want  to  be  thoroughly  used  up  when  I  die,  for 
the  harder  I  work  the  more  I  live.  I  rejoice  in  life  for  its 
own  sake.  Life  is  no  "brief  candle"  for  me.  It  is  a  sort 
of  splendid  torch,  which  I  have  got  hold  of  for  the  moment ; 
and  I  want  to  make  it  burn  as  brightly  as  possible  before 
handing  it  on  to  future  generations. 

At  bottom  it  was  a  deeply  religious,  a  funda- 
mentally humanitarian  motive,  which  drew  Shaw  into 
Socialism.  The  birth  of  the  social  passion  in  his 
soul  finds  its  origin  in  the  individual  desire  to  com- 
pass the  salvation  of  his  fellow-man.  A  burning 
sense  of  social  injustice,  a  great  passion  for  social 
reform,  directed  his  steps.  In  his  inmost  being  he 
felt  his  complicity  in  the  social  ills  of  the  world.  He 
realised  that  only  by  personally  seeking  to  effect  the 
salvation  of  society  could  he  achieve  the  salvation  of 
his  own  soul. 

His  ideas  on  God  are  that  God,  the  Life  Force, 
has  been  struggling  for  countless  ages  to  become 
conscious  of  Himself — to  express  Himself  in  forms 
higher  and  ever  higher  up  in  the  scale  of  evolution. 
To  Bernard  Shaw,  the  universe  is  God  in  the  act  of 
making  Himself.  At  the  back  of  the  universe, 
according  to  his  mystical  conception,  there  is  a 
great  purpose,  a  great  will.  Man  is  not  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  Life  Force,  but  only  a  stage  in  the  scale 
of  evolution.  The  Life  Force  will  go  still  further 
and  produce  something  more  complicated  than  Man, 
that  is,  the  Superman,  then  the  Angel,  the  Archangel, 
and  last  of  all  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God. 
He  regards  man  as  divine  because,  actually,  he  is  the 
last  effort  of  the  Will  to  realise  itself  as. God.  And 
yet  he  does  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  personal 
immortality.  In  a  word,  Shaw  is  fundamentally  an 
ethicist :  philosophy  to  him  means  a  guide  for  life. 
His  metaphysic  is  basically  moralistic,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  postulates  in  respect  to  conduct.  He 
says  : — 

The  man  who  believes  he  is  only  a  fly  on  the  wheel  of 
Natural  Selection,  of  Evolution,  or  Progress,  or  Puritanism,  or 
"  some  power  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteousness,''  is 
not  only  useless,  but  obstructive.  But  the  man  who  believes 
that  there  is  a  purpose  in  the  universe,  and  identifies  his  own 
purpose  with  it,  and  makes  the  achievement  of  that  purpose  ar. 
act,  not  of  self-sacrifice  for  himself,  but  of  self-realisation  :  that 
is  the  effective  man  and  the  happy  man,  whether  he  calls  the 
purpose  the  will  of  God,  or  Socialism,  or  the  religion  of 
humanity,  lie  is  the  man  who  will  combine  with  you  in  a 
fellowship,  which  he  may  call  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  or  you  may  call  Democracy,  or  the  Parliament  of  Man, 
or  the  Federation  of  the  World,  but  which  is  a  real  working, 
and  if  need  be  fighting,  fellowship  for  all  that.  He  is  the  man 
who  knows  that  nothing  intelligent  will  be  done  until  some- 
body does  it,  and  who  will   place  the   doing  of  it  above  all  his 
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other    interests. 


In    >liort,    we  nni-i    make   n    p 


It  is  Shaw's  chii  i  distinction  that,  for  the  sake  of 
sentiment,  he  would  deny  sentiment.  The  i  lose  and 
searching  student  of  Bernard  Shaw's  work  ami  per- 
sonality cannot  fail  to  detect  beneath  the  surfai 

ind  and  passionate  sentiment  which  runs  through 
his  entire  life.  His  whole  being  is  vibrant  with, 
passion  for  the  welfare  of  society.  If  social  pity  is 
the  underlying  motive  of  the  later  Russian  novelists, 
social  indignation  seems  to  be  the  guiding  principle 
Ol  Bernard  Shaw.  To  him,  social  thought  has  become 
a  genuine  passion. 

Shavianism  is  the 
philosophy  for  the 
reformer  who  is 
driven  by  the  "  pas- 
sinii  of  a  great 
faith"  ;  in  the  words 
of  Nietzsche,  it  is 
"  the  privilege  ol 
the  fewest."  The 
germ  idea  of  his 
philosophy  is  rooted 
in  the  effort  to 
supplant  modern 
social  •  organ  isa- 
tion  by  Socialism 
through  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  free 
operation  of  the 
will  of  humanity. 
The  final  effect  ot 
the  philosophy  of 
Ibsen,  of  Nietzsche, 
of  Shaw,  is  to  sub- 
stitute conscience  for 
conformity. 

Shaw  is  a  con- 
firmed sceptic  in 
regard  to  the  value 
of  public  opinion 
as  a  moral  agent. 
"  It  is  useless,''  he 
avers,  "  to  think  of 
man  as  a  fallen 
angel.  If  the  fal- 
lacies of  absolute 
morality  are  to  be 
admitted  into  the 
discussion  at  all,  he 
must  be  considered 
rather  as  an  obstin- 
ate and  selfish  devil 
who  is  being  slowly 
forced  by  the  iron 
tyranny  of  Nature 
to  recognise  that 
in  disregarding  his 
neighbours'    happi- 
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ness  he  is  taking  the  surest  way  to  his  own." 

i  Anarchistic  Communism  public  opinion  would 
no  doubt  operate  as  powerfully  as  now.  But,  m  Shaw's 
opinion,  public  opinion  cannot  for  a  moi 
relied  upon  as  a  force  which  operates  uniformly  ;is  a 
compulsion  upon  men  to  act  morally.  Keen,  incisive, 
piulrss,  his  words  descriptive  of  public  opinion  show 
how  little  he  is  tinged  with  the  poetry,  tin-  passion, 
and  the  religion  which  are  the  very  life-blood  of 
Socialism. 

The  other  night,  from  cares  exempt, 

I  slept — and  what  d'you  think  \  dreamt? 

i!i    nut  that  somehow 

I  bad  come 
To    dwell    in    Topsy- 
Turvyi    im, 

vice  is  virtue — 

virtue,  vice ; 
\\  here  nil  i    i-  nasty — 

nasty,  nice  ; 
\\  bere   riyht   i-  wrong 

and  wrong  is  right  ; 
When  black 

and  black  is  white. 

The  keynote  of 
the  Shavian  philo- 
sophy is  the  pur- 
suit of  life  for  its 
own  sake.  Lije  is 
realised  only  as  ac- 
tivity that  satisfies 
the  will ;  that  is, 
as  s elf-assertion. 
Every  extension  or 
intensification  of  ac- 
tivity is  an  increase 
in  life.  His  life- 
work  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  an 
attack  upon  the 
conception  that 
passions  are  neces- 
sarily base  and 
unclean  ;  his  art 
works  are  glorifica- 
tions of  the  man 
of  conviction  who 
can  find  a  motive, 
and  not  an  excuse, 
for  his  passions ; 
whose  conduct 
Hows  from  his  own 
ideas  of  right  and 
wrong;  and  who 
obeys  the  law  of 
his  own  nature  in 
defiance  of  appear- 
\_Histtd and  Co.,  v,Bak<r  street,  W.  ance,  of  criticism. 
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How  this  works  out  may  be   seen  from  the  follow- 
ing extract : — - 

This  morality  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  ;  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  has  declared  that  our  morality  of  to-day  has 
nothing  to  add  to  this  injunction,  found  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights"  :  "Learn  to  know  thyself!  And  do  thou  not  act  till 
then.  And  do  thou  then  only  act  in  accordance  with  all  thy 
desires,  but  having  great  care  always  that  thou  do  not  injure 
thy  neighbour." 

"  If  a  young  woman,  in  a  mood  of  strong  reaction 
against  the  preaching  of  duty  and  self-sacrifice  and 
the  rest  of  it,"  Shaw  once  wrote,  "  were  to  determine 
not  to  murder  her  own  instincts  and  throw  away  her 
life  in  obedience  to  a  mouthful  of  empty  phrases,  I 
should  unhesitatingly  say  to  the  young  woman  :  '  By 
all  means  do  as  you  propose.  Try  how  wicked  you 
can  be  ;  it  is  precisely  the  same  experiment  as  trying 
how  good  you  can  be.' 

"No  great  harm  is  done  beyond  the  inevitable  and 
temporary  excesses  produced  by  all  reactions ;  for 
the  would-be  wicked  ones  find,  when  they  come  to 
the  point,  that  the  indispensable  qualification  for  a 
wicked  life  is  not  freedom,  but  wickedness." 

The  average  sensual  man,  "  the  mean  sensual 
man,"  as  Granville  Barker  translates  it — for  whom 
passion  means  merely  sexual  lust — would  take  every 
advantage  of  the  loopholes  for  self-indulgence  offered 
by  the  Shavian  programme. 

V— PERSONALIA. 

Simplicity  and  unostentation  are  the  keynotes  of 
Shaw's  home  life.  The  ornate,  the  gaudy,  the  useless 
are  banished  from  his  scheme  of  things.  In  his  wife, 
a  gracious  person  of  great  sweetness,  he  has  both  a 
charming  companion  and  an  enthusiastic  supporter  in 
all  his  multifarious  activities.  Mr.  Shaw's  retirement 
from  the  journalistic  lists  was  signalised  by  his  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Charlotte  Frances  Payne-Townshend, 
who  nursed  him  back  to  health  and  strength — and 
matrimony — after  a  serious  accident.  "  I  was  very 
ill  when  I  was  married,"  Mr.  Shaw  once  wrote,  "al- 
together a  wreck  on  crutches  and  in  an  old  jacket 
which  the  crutches  had  worn  to  rags.  I  had  asked 
my  friends,  Mr.  Graham  Wallas,  of  the  London 
School  Board,  and  Mr.  Henry  Salt,  the  biographer 
of  Shelley  and  De  Quincey,  to  act  as  witnesses,  and, 
of  course,  in  honour  of  the  occasion  they  were  dressed 
in  their  best  clothes.  The  registrar  never  imagined  I 
could  possibly  be  the  bridegroom ;  he  took  me  for 
the  inevitable  beggar  who  completes  all  wedding 
processions.  Wallas,  who  is  considerably  over  six 
feet  high,  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  hero  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  he  was  proceeding  to  marry  him  calmly  to 
my  betrothed,  when  Wallas,  thinking  the  formula 
rather  strong  for  a  mere  witness,  hesitated  at  the  last 
moment,  and  left  the  prize  to  me." 

Shaw  is  the  quintessence  of  vital  energy.  He 
rushes  hither  and  thither,  from  one  task  to  another, 
with  a  feverish,  almost  frenzied  activity.  He  has  a 
country  house  in  Hertfordshire.  When  I  asked  him 
why   he   selected   it  he   took   me   over   to  the   old 


English  church,  redolent  of  mystery  and  sanctity, 
and  pointed  to  the  inscription  on  a  tomb  near 
by  :  "  Jane  Eversley.  Born,  1815.  Died,  1895. 
Her  time  was  short."  "  I  thought,"  said  Shaw, 
"  that  if  it  could  be  truthfully  said  of  a  woman  who 
lived  to  be  eighty  years  old  that  her  time  was  short, 
then  this  was  just  exactly  the  climate  for  me." 

Shaw  suffers  from  periodical  headaches,  which 
come  about  once  a  month,  and  last  a  day. 

In  answer  to  Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  invitation 
to  a  luncheon  party,  Shaw  wrote  :  "  Certainly  not  ! 
What  have  I  done  to  provoke  such  an  attack  on  my 
well-known  habit?  "  To  which  she  replied  :  "  Know 
nothing  of  your  habits  :  hope  they  are  not  as  bad  as 
your  manners."  Shaw  then  wrote  her  a  long  letter 
of  "  explanation " — leaving  the  victory  with  the 
lady. 

His  playful  pretence  of  vanity  is  a  source  of  great 
amusement  to  himself  and  his  friends.  Socially,  it 
is  an  admirable  resource  in  the  art  of  entertainment. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  harshly  ridiculed  and  sharply  cen- 
sured for  permitting  the  exhibition  in  1906  of  a  nude 
photograph  of  himself  by  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn. 
But  he  is  more  noted  for  his  clothes  than  for  his 
nudity.  When  he  was  dramatic  critic  Shaw  refused 
point  blank  to  obey  the  ironclad  regulation  that 
occupants  of  stalls  must  wear  evening  clothes.-  The 
irrepressible  conflict  was  precipitated  one  night  when 
Shaw  was  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  theatre  by  an 
attendant. 

"What  do  you  object  to?"  asked  Shaw;  "the 
velvet  jacket  ?" 

The  attendant  nodded  assent. 

"  Very  well,"  exclaimed  Shaw,  no  whit  abashed, 
"  I  will  remove  it."  And  the  next  instant  he  was 
striding  up  the  aisle  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

"  Here,  that  won't  do  !  "  shouted  the  attendant  in 
great  alarm,  hurrying  after  Shaw  and  stopping  him 
with  great  difficulty. 

"  Won't  do?"  cried  Shaw,  with  fine  assumption  of 
indignation.  "  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  take  off 
any  more  ?  " 

And  with  that  he  promptly  redonned  his  velvet 
jacket  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  left  the  house.  Shaw 
finally  won  the  battle  and  enjoyed  his  triumph  in  face 
of  the  objection  of  managers  and  the  indignation  of 
the  fashionable  and  wealthy  theatre-goers. 

Shawns  snuff-coloured  suit  and  flannel  shirt  made 
him  a  maiked  figure  in  society. 

The  first  few  years  in  London  Shaw  passed  "  in 
desperate  want  and  despair,"  as  an  acquaintance  has 
expressed  it.  While  this  statement  is  somewhat 
exaggerated,  certainly  the  clothes  he  wore  at  this 
period  gave  it  colour  :  tawny  trousers,  extraordinarily, 
unbelievably  baggy ;  a  long,  soi-disant  black  cut- 
away coat,  and  a  tall  silk  hat,  which  had  been 
battered  down  so  often  that  it  had  a  thousand  creases 
in  it  from  top  to  crowr*.  "  My  clothes  turned  green," 
Shaw  has  confessed,  ''  and  I  trimmed  my  cuffs  to  the 
quick  with  a  scissors,  and  wore  my  tall  hat  with  the 
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l>.ut  id  front,  so  that  tho  bum  should   not  bend 
double  when  I  took  it  off  to  an  acquaintance." 

When  away  from  London  he  is  seldom  to  be  seen 
without  a  camera  slung  over  his  shoulders;  and  he 
has  been  taking  pictures,  and  dabbling  away  at 
interesting  photographic  experiments,  for  many  years. 
Shaw  expresses  bis  belief  that  "the  old  game  is  up," 
and  that  "the  camera  lias  hopelessly  beaten  the 
pencil  and  paint-brush  as  an  instrument  of  artistic 
representation." 

VI.— SHAWS    PROPE*    PLACE   IN   THE 

WORLD. 

"  Who  is  to  tackle  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,"  Mr.  Augus- 
tine liirrell  once  asked,  "and  assign  to  him  his  proper 
place  in  the  providential  order  of  the  world  ?"  This 
work  is  in  no  sense  an  effort  to  assign  to  Bernard 
Shaw  his  "  proper  place  in  the  providential  order  of 
the  world."  Such  a  task  it  is  impossible  to  accom- 
plish so  long  as  Shaw  lives  to  belie  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  speakers  in  England 
to-day,  Bernard  Shaw  is  not  simply  a  talent,  a  per- 
sonality :  he  is  a  public  institution.     People  flock  to 
his   lectures    and   addresses,    and    his  bons  mots  are 
quoted  in  London,  New  York,  Berlin,    Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg.     He  is  the  most  universally  discussed 
man  of  letters  now  living.     Not  since  Byron  has  any 
British  author  enjoyed  an  international  audience  and 
vogue  comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  Bernard  Shaw. 
No  one  in  our  time  is    Shaw's    equal    in    searching 
analysis    and    trenchant    exposition    of     the    ills    of 
modern  society.     His  ability  to  see  stark  reality  and 
to  know  it  for    his    own    makes    of   him    the    most 
powerful    pamphleteer,    the    most     acute    journalist- 
publicist  since  the  days  of  Swift.      His  indictments 
of  the  fundamental  structure  of  contemporary  society 
prove  him  the  greatest  master  of  comic  irony  since 
the  days  of  Voltaire.     Inlerior  to  Anatole  France  in 
artistry  and  urbanity,  Shaw  excels  him  in  the  strenu- 
ousness  of  his  personal  sincerity  and  in    the    scope 
of  his  purpose.     This  Irish  wit  combines  the  coolness 
and  imperturbability  of  a  Sidney  Webb  with  the  wit 
of  a  Gilbert  and  the  paradox  of  a  Wilde.      Nor  is 
he    lacking  in  the    fleering   audacity,  the   corrosive 
invective,  the  boundless  self-confidence   of  Disraeli. 
Xo    less    picturesque  a  figure   in  his  way  than  was 
William  Morris,  that  "  perpetual  challenge  to  all  that 
is  smug,  respectable  and  genteel,"  Shaw  far  excelled 
him  in  readiness  and  extempore  wit. 

Shaw  is  a  marvellous  portrait  painter,  a  Sargent  in 
his  insight  into  human  nature  and  into  contemporary 
life.  He  is  a  wit  of  the  very  first  rank,  a  satirist  to 
be  classed  with  Voltaire,  Renan  and  Anatole  France. 
The  static  drama  he  has  created  enlarges  our  concep- 
tion of  the  function  of  the  drama. 

I  recently  read  Shaw's  critical  reviews  of  this  period, 
especially  the  complete  file  of  his  articles  in  the  Pall 


Mall  Gazette  from  May  1 6th,  1885,  to  August  31st, 
1888,  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Shaw.  The 
articli  s  are  pertinent  and  shrewd,  bul  only  conij 
lively  few  are  marked  by  that  peculiar  and  fantastic 
humour  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  Shavian. 
And  yet  it  was  during  these  very  years  that  he  d 
loped  those  marvellous  qualities  which  have  won  him 
the  title  of  the  most  brilliant  of  contemporary  llritish 
journalistic  critics.  Bunyan,  Blake,  Hogarth  and 
Turner  (these  four  apart  and  above  all  the  English 
classics),  Goethe,  Shelley,  Schopenhauer,  Wagner, 
Ibsen,  Morris,  Tolstoy  and  Nietzsche,  he  has  told  11-, 
are  among  the  writers  whose  peculiar  sense  of  the 
world  he  recognises  as  more  or  less  akin  to  his 
own. 

Shaw  spent  nearly  four  years  of  his  life  continu- 
ously in  saying  to  British  dramatists,  "That's  not  the 
way  to  do  it."  He  has  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
his  life  in  the  last  eighteen  years  in  saying  to  the 
world,  by  concrete  and  constructive  achievement, 
"  This  is  the  way  to  do  it."  Bernard  Shaw  is  to  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  certainly 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  critics  of  the  modern 
British  stage,  understanding  the  word  critic  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

Shaw  stands  forth  as  a  champion  of  all  forms  of 
art — pictorial,  Active  and  dramatic — which  aim  at 
realistic  exposure  of  the  sheer  facts  of  life  without 
idealistic  falsification  and  romantic  sublimation.  He 
has  assumed  the  function  of  tearing  the  mask  of 
idealism  from  the  face  of  fact.  Shaw  has  almost 
succeeded  in  eliminating  the  Red  Corpuscle  from 
Art.  His  characters  seem  to  be  devoid  of  animal 
passions  ;  their  pallid  ratiocinations  can  more  aptly 
be  described  as  vegetable  passions. 

In  reality  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  strict  com- 
pression demanded  by  the  Ibsenic  form  gave  Shaw 
no  legitimate  opportunity  for  the  free  play  of  his 
irresponsible  humour.  His  appearance  as  jester  was 
often  a  manifest  intrusion.  "Mrs.  Warren's  Pro- 
fession "  just  missed  being  a  masterpiece  because 
Shaw  was  incapable  of  artistic  self-sacrifice.  The 
occasional  lapse  from  tragic  seriousness  to  a  tone  of 
almost  revolting  levity  robbed  the  play  of  its  dignity 
as  a  tragedy.  Shaw  has  created  a  drama  of  discus- 
sion in  which  his  characters  have  not  the  strength  to 
hold  their  tongues.  His  plays  are  lectures,  in  dramatic 
form,  on  the  Shavian  philosophy.  The  soul  of  his 
wit  is  laconic  brevity  and  marvellous  astuteness  in 
character  exposure.  His  dialogue  is  the  most  enter- 
taining, the  most  diverting,  that  has  been  written 
since  the  days  of  Sheridan.  A  genuine  contribution 
to  dramaturgy  is  his  innovation  of  ample  stage- 
directions  so-called  :  penetrating  character-sketches  of 
places  as  well  as  people,  revelative  hints  to  the  actor, 
brief  clarifying  essays  to  elucidate  each  dramatic 
situation.  His  effort  to  make  plays  readable,  to 
write  literature  instead  of  specifications,  is  worthy  of 
emulation,  and  eventually  his  method,  in  certain 
modified  forms,  will  doubtk-  rally  adopted. 
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CONSERVATIVES  COMING  TO  THEIR  SENSES. 

Welcome  Signs  of  Convalescence. 

For  some  time  past  the  least  conservative  party 
in  the  country  has  been  the  Unionist,  which  calls 
itself  Conservative.  No  one  has  deplored  this  so 
much  as  real  Conservatives  like  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
and  others,  and  often  people  have  wondered  whether 
the  time  would  ever  come  when  we  should  once 
more  have  a  Conservative  Party  in  this  country. 
Ballast  is  as  important  in  the  ship  of  State  as  steam, 
but  when  the  ballast  suddenly  converts  itself  into 
gas  the  ship  is  very  apt  to  capsize.  These  and  other 
considerations  of  the  same  kind  appear  to  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  at  least  two  Conservatives 
who  contribute  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  April. 
One  conceals  his  identity  by  writing  "  No  Name " 
backwards.  The  other  is  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Baumann,  a 
well-known  ex-M.P. 

The  following  extracts  convey  the  gist  of 
"  Emanon's  "  article  : — 

There  is,  at  least  throughout  our  urban  population,  little  or 
no  sign  of  reaction,  of  that  periodic  protest  of  Conservatism  to 
which  we  had  become  accustomed. 

What  we  have  got  to  face  is  the  general  defeat  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  not  the  partial  victory  of  one  or  other  of  the 
forces  opposed  to  it. 

How  are  the  facts  to  be  explained  ?  What  is  the  evil 
influence  which  has  been  at  work  ? 

The  spirit  which  pervaded  the  movement  was  instinct  with 
qualities  which  Conservatives  have  long  rega.rded  as  the  peculiar 
vices  of  Radicalism.  The  dogmatic  infallibility  of  the  elect, 
the  impatience  of  delay  or  of  contradiction,  the  reckless  assur- 
ances, the  appeals  to  the  covetousness  of  class,  all  were  there. 

In  so  far  as  we  have  failed,  it  has  been  not  because  we  held 
to  the  ideal  of  Imperialism,  but  because  we  were  faithless  to  the 
principles  of  Conservatism. 

Facts  must  be  faced.  The  injury  inflicted  upon  our  institu- 
tions has  been  severe,  and  is  in  some  directions  already  beyond 
repair.  We  are  no  longer  only  called  upon  to  defend  our 
fortress  from  attack,  its  walls  have  been  shaken  to  their  foun- 
dations, and  props  must  be  devised  for  their  support. 

Mr.  Baumann  writes  more  epigrammatically,  and 
his  criticism  is  very  definite.     He  says  : — 

The  trouble  with  the  Tories  at  present  is  that  they  will  not 
look  facts  in  the  face  :  that  they  refuse  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  their  conduct.  The  Peers  damned  the  consequences, 
and  now  the  consequences  have  damned  the  Peers.  The  truth 
is  that  the  Lords  have  played  deep  and  unskilfully,  and  they 
have  lost.  When  a  gentleman  loses,  the  only  course  open  to 
him  is  to  pay.  with,  a  bow  and  a  smile  if  possible— anyway, 
without  squabbling  or  whining.  The  price  the  Peers  have  to 
pay  for  their  blunders  is  the  Parliament  Hill,  with  amendments, 
if  they  can  be  secured  ;  if  not,  without.  It  is  not  so  slit!  a 
price  as  it  looks,  for  if  examined  calmly,  apart  from  party 
passion,  it  will  be  found  to  be  little  more  than  the  enactment  of 
existing  custom.  The  present  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
only  that  of  animated  delay. 

The  Parliament  Bill,  even  without  amendment,  is  a  less  evil 
than  five  hundred  Radical  Peers.  The  Parliament  Bill  is  not, 
in  principle,  an  unreasonable  limitation  of  the  powers  of  a  non- 
elective  hereditary  chamber.    The  present  House  of  Lords  with 


limited  powers  is  the  best  bargain  we  can  make  at  the  moment, 
and  we  would  be  wise  to  close  it,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  us. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  longer  the  Conservatives 
consider  the  enormous  increase  of  strength  which  the 
Veto  Bill  will  give  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  more 
they  will  marvel  at  the  lunacy  which  has  led  their 
leaders  to  think  about  rejecting  it. 


THE  ALL-BRITISH-CLAD  WOMAN. 

Miss  M.  M.  Maxwell  writes  in  the  World's  Work 
for  April  on  the  all-British  movement.  She 
describes  the  experiment  she  made  last  November 
and  December  to  clothe  throughout  an  English- 
woman in  all-British  materials.  She  spent  five  weeks 
in  quest  of  the  outfit,  going  from  shop  to  shop,  from 
dressmaker  to  dressmaker,  and  from  milliner  to ' 
milliner.  She  was  told  everywhere  that  the  goods 
she  demanded  were  not  British  made.  British  fingers 
could  not  make  these  soft  fine  materials.  British 
fingers  could  make  tweeds,  serges,  and  red  flannel  for 
petticoats  ;  but  dress  a  lady  in  soft  silks,  chiffons, 
gauzes  !  It  took  French  and  other  foreign  fingers  to 
do  that. 

A    CONSPIRACY    TO    DECEIVE. 

She  went  to  the  manufacturers,  and  found  in  the 
factories  some  of  those  very  soft  goods  in  the  process 
of  being  made — the  chiffon,  the  motor  scarf,  evening 
gown — which  she  had  been  told  could  not  be  produced 
by  British  makers.     She  proceeds  : — 

Some  of  these  manufacturers  told  me  strange  stories  of  how 
their  goods  were  made  in  England,  shipped  abroad  to  foreign 
houses,  brought  back  again  by  the  buyers  for  the  great  London 
drapery  establishments,  and  then,  under  foreign  labels,  sold  off 
to  the  Englishwoman  as  "  the  latest  thing  from  Paris," 
Vienna,  Berlin.  One  particular  grade  of  goods  was  shown  me 
by  a  manufacturer  which  he  said  was  immediately  sent  abroad, 
reshipped  to  England,  and  then  put  upon  the  market  here  and 
sold  for  twopence-halfpenny  the  yard  more  than  it  would  have 
cost  the  Engiisnwoman  if  it  had  been  sold  to  her  originally  as  an 
English  material  without  having  first  been  shipped  abroad. 

Straight  through  the  list  of  all  the  things  I  had  required  for 
the  clothing  of  my  all-British  woman  I  went  with  a  number  of 
these  manufacturers,  and  I  discovered  that  every  solitary  thing 
I  had  wanted,  with  the  exception  of  glass  beads  for  fringe,  was 
being  made  in  England,  and  yet  sold  as  foreign  goods. 

OUR   WOMEN'S  "  PREFERENCE  " — FOR  FOREIGN  GOODS  ! 

She  then  began  to  inquire  whose  was  the  fault  of 
this  misrepresentation  of  British  industry.  The 
manufacturers  referred  her  to  the  wholesalers,  the 
wholesalers  to  the  retailers,  and  the  retailers  blamed 
the  customers  : — - 

"It  is  the  Englishwoman!"  they  say.  "She  will  have 
foreign-made  goods.  She  thinks  nothing  is  smart  unless  it  is 
French,  or  at  least  foreign.  She  continually  asks,  '  Is  it 
imported?'  and  if  we  were  to  tell  her  'No,  Madam,  it  was 
made  in  Lancashire,'  she  would  not  buy  it  !  " 

Some  manufacturers  begged  her  not  to  let  it  be 
known  that  they  were  the  makers  of  a  certain  beauti- 
ful sort  of  veiling  and  lace,  as  it  was  sold  all  over 
London  as  of  foreign  make. 
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GERMANY   MASTER  OF  EUROPE. 
By  Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Long,  the  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  is  gradually  obtaining 
general  recognition.  His  articles  in  the  Westminster 
are  admirable,  and  his  papers  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  are  extremely  acute  and  well-informed.  All 
his  contributions  are,  however,  sufficiently  character- 
istic of  the  man  to  have  a  certain  sardonic  flavour, 
for  Mr.  Long  has  a  cynical  underside  which  every 
new  and  then  comes  to  the  top.  In  his  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  he  describes,  from  the  German  point  of 
view,  the  present  international  political  situation.  He 
takes  the  view  that  the  Potsdam  interview  detached 
Russia  from  the  Triple  Entente  and  established 
Germany  in  undisputed  mastery  of  the  whole  Con- 
tinent. Writing,  as  he  does,  from  the  German  point 
of  view,  he  takes  for  granted  many  things  which  no 
one  in  England  would  admit.  Lor  instance,  he 
says  : — 

The  Entente's  sole  germ  of  unity  was  the  common  interest  of 
the  three  Towers  which  formed  it  to  resist  German  dictation  ; 
and  this  interest  only  existed  as  long  as  the  resistance  was 
effective  and. successful,  In  other  words,  it  depended  upon  the 
armaments  at  the  disposal  of  the  anti-German  coalition. 

This  was  not  King  Edward's  idea.  I  remember 
very  well  meeting  an  intimate  friend  of  his  imme- 
diately after  the  Revel  interview,  who  told  me  that  so 
far  from  desiring  to  assail  the  Triple  Alliance  King 
Edward  desired  to  strengthen  it,  as  he  regarded  its 
weakness  as  a  dangerous  menace  to  European 
peace.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  Isvolsky  at  St. 
Petersburg,  just  after  his  return  from  Revel.  I  pub- 
lished an  interview  with  him  in  one  of  the  South 
German  papers,  in  which  he  categorically  and 
explicitly  disclaimed  any  desire  whatever  to  make  the 
Etittiite  against  Germany.  Surely  the  fact  that  the 
Entente  with  Russia  was  negotiated  by  a  Ministry 
which  has  set  its  face  as  a  flint  against  any  par- 
ticipation in  military  adventures  on  the  Continent 
ought  to  suffice  to  prove  to  observers  like  Mr.  Long 
that  his  anti-German  conception  of  the  Russo- 
English  understanding  was  as  fantastic  a  piece  of 
nonsense  as  the  story  of  King  Edward's  malevolent 
desire  to  confine  Germany  within  a  ring  of  hostile 
States.  It  was  mighty  convenient  no  doubt  for 
Ministers  who  wanted  to  get  their  swollen  estimates 
through  the  Reichstag  to  encourage  these  popular 
myths,  but  facts  are  more  conclusive  than  phrases, 
and  the  fact  that  neither  King  Edward  nor  the 
British  Government  ever  did  anything  whatever  to 
give  military  effect  to  the  policy  with  which  they 
were  credited  in  Berlin  ought  to  dispel  the  nightmare, 
especially  when  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

The  following  summary  of  what  the  Germans 
really  feel  about  the  Entente  is  very  much  to  the 
point : — 

What  Germany  feared,  what  impelled  her  therefore  to  deslroy 

the  integrity  of  the  Entente  by  detaching  Ru-sia  was    passive, 
unoffending  opposition,   which   could    not    be    resented   with 


ultimatums — that   is,    opposition    to   her  legitimate  dc^i 
Asia   Minor,  to  her  trade  development  in    Persia,  to  a  | 
Rosso  British    combination    against    her    in     China,    and    to 
obstruction  everywhere.      The  Entente  as  a  military 
instrument  has  never   been   regarded   with  dread,   for  Germans 
clearly  saw  that  in  their  weakening  Eastern  and  Western  neigh- 
they  had  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  England,  and 
it  of  compensation  for  any  losses  suffered  at  sea  through 
England's  naval  superiority. 

Now  after  the   Potsdam  interview  Germany   feels 
that  she  has  emerged  triumphant  from  the  crisis  : — 

land  Power,  she  sees  her  domination  beyond  challenge. 
Wedged  between  two  failing  Powers,  one  in  graceful  decline, 
the  other  in  inglorious  corruption,  imposing  by  virtue  of  her 
well-drilled  land  and  sea  forces  and  by  the  military  subordina- 
tion of  her  administration,  she  is  acclaimed  as  irresistible,  not 
only  by  sympathisers,  but  also  by  those  who  have  vainly 
devoted  their  lives  to  combating  her  influence.  Henceforth 
the  peace  of  the  Continent  will  be  maintained  through  the 
timely  submission  of  rival  Powers  to  orders  issued  from  Wil- 
helmstrasse. 


NOAH'S  FLOOD  "EXPLAINED." 
Rev.  J.  O.  Willcocks,  brother  to  Sir  William 
WillcockSj  whom,  as  Adviser  on  Irrigation  to  the 
Turkish  Government,  he  accompanied  to  Meso- 
potamia in  1908,  contributes  to  Pearson's  for  April 
"  new  light  on  the  story  of  the  Flood."  Meso- 
potamia he  finds  to  be  the  scene  of  the  Flood.  In 
this  semi-arid  region  water  was  the  first  and  last 
necessity  of  life  in  any  form  : — 

The  population  pressed  upon  the  land,  and  the  struggle  for 
existence  became  severe.  The  strong  central  government, 
essential  to  semi-arid  countries  that  live  by  irrigation,  was 
wanting  ;  men  were  a  law  unto  themselves.  Individuals  and 
communities  shut  off  the  sources  of  the  indispensable  water  from 
their  neighbours,  or  flooded  them  out  in  the  effort  to  save 
themselves  from  inundations,  "and  the  earth  was  filled  with 
violence"  (Gen.  vi.,  ti). 

NOAH. 

A  dweller  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  his  modern  shrine,  in 
the  lower  middle  regions  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  deserts 
are  low,  he  would  realise  the  disastrous  possibilities  consequent 
on  the  violent  closing  of  one  or  other  of  the  heads  of  the  great 
rivers  above  him. 

Preparing  for  the  worst,  he  built  an  ark  of  gopher  wood,  the 
gkarab  or  poplar  of  the  Euphrates  regions,  and  pitched  it 
"within  and  without  with  pitch,"  exactly  as  the  boats  of 
to-day,  built  of  poplar,  are  smeared  inside  and  outside  with  the 
bitumen  that  is  abundant  in  the  country. 

The  catastrophe  which  Xoah  had  feared  came  about.  The 
closing  of  the  head  of  any  one  of  the  upper  livers  alone  would 
double  the  volume  of  the  Euphrates  flood.  Swollen  probably 
by  the  melting  of  an  extra  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  its  distant 
mountains,  and  by  'abnormal  rains  3long  its  course,  the  river 
would  quickly  overspread  the  lower  lying  deserts. 

But  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  lor  forty  days,  which 
is  the  maximum  period  of  the  high  floods  of  to-day.     To 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  ark,  it  would  seem,  as  the   water 
igher  and  higher,  that  the  whole  world — the  only  world 
they  knew — was  being  drowned. 

What  about  the  high  mountains?  Oh: — substitute 
for  mountain  jebel,  the  high-lying  desert.  What  about 
Ararat  ?  Oh,  this  is  the  Hebrew  Naareth,  the  Arabic 
el  arJ,  both  meaning  "the  earth.''  These  extracts 
may  suggest  the  ingenious  argument  of  the  reverend 
writer.  , , 
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ANGLO-AMERICANISM. 
Why  Not  an  Alliance? 

The  Islander,  commenting  upon  the  discussion 
aroused  by  Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech,  argues  very 
strongly,  not  only  in  favour  of  an  Arbitration  Treaty, 
but  in  favour  of  an  alliance  with  the  United  States  : — 

If  asked  what  would  contribute  most  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  to  thi  happiness  of  mankind,  one  would  almost  cer- 
tainly reply  that  these  objects  would  be  most  readily  achieved 
by  a  defensive  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  coupled  with  the  establishment  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
throughout  the  territories  of  both  Empires.  This  would  mean 
so  much  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  analyse  the  full  conse- 
quences of  such  a  treaty. 

The  "  danger- points"  in  the  strategic  environment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  the  rising  power  of  the  yellow 
races  and  the  undeveloped  wealth  of  Brazil. 

English  and  American  citizens,  if  they  desire  to  narrow  the 
zone  m  which  Governments  move  amid  threats  of  disturbance, 
and  to  broaden  the  influences  which  bear  upon  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  cannot  do  better  than  to  consider  the  conditions  under 
which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  peopled  by  men 
who  speak  the  same  language  and  are  mainly  of  common 
descent,  can  arrive  at  agreements  under  which  the  two  nations 
shall  in  future  stand  shoulder  !o  shoulder  for  the  defence  of  their 
honour  and  of  their  vital  interests. 

Mr.  Maxse's  "Pooh-pooh." 
As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Maxse,  in  the  National 
Review,  is    very    sniffy    about    Sir    Edward    Grey's 
speech :  — 

This  "  epoch-making  "  speech  has  been  a  great  momentary 
success  in  this  country,  and  every  flatulent  fool  is  on  the 
war-path,  or  rather  the  peace-path,  including  persons  and 
personages  who  might  have  been  expected  to  know  better. 
However,  all  men  are  liable  to  these  sudden  seizures,  and 
the  present  attack  will  be  as  short-lived  as  it  is  virulent  and 
futile.  Abroad  it  has  been  a  dismal,  and  in  some  places  a 
dangerous,  failure.  There  has  been  no  serious  response  from  the 
United  States  outside  quarters  which  exercise  little  or  no 
influence  on  public  opinion,  and  we  cannot  make  out  that 
even  Mr.  Taft  was  pleased  on  awaking  to  find  himself  famous. 
The  Americans  are  the  last  people  to  submit  anything  they 
really  care  about  to  any  foreign  "  court  of  honour "  ;  any  - 
politician  who  dared  to  suggest  that  any  aspect  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  or  any  American  interpretation  of  that  aspect,  should 
be  decided  at  the  Hague  would  probably  be  tarred  and 
feathered. 

Canadian  Reciprocity. 

In  the  Twentieth  Century  Magazine  Mr.  B.  O. 
Flower  says  : — 

The  recently  submitted  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  if  ratified,  will  mark  the  most  signal  victory 
for  popular  relief  from  trust  extortion  that  has  been  achieved 
since  the  oppressive  monopolists  have  become  the  dominant 
power  in  American  politics.  Furthermore,  it  will  prove  a  great 
victory  for  international  peace.  It  is  the  great  trusts  and  pro- 
tected interests  that  are  the  real  power  which  is  attempting  to 
prevent  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Expected  Rise  in  Price  of  Bread. 
In    the    Empire   Review   for    March    Mr.   Edward 
Dicey  refers  to  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  says  that  as 
a  result  all  the  corn   that  the  States  will  take  from 
Canada  will  go  in  that  direction  : — 

Instead  of  the  price  of  bread  even  remaining  at  the  figure  it 
is  to-day,  should   the  Treaty  go   through,  before  .1 

loaf  will   have  gone  up  by  nearly  a  penny  ins 
the  mil  li  discusser]   fanning   under   the  preference  which   Mr. 
Chamberlain  proposed  pjat  grown  wheat, 


He  declares  that  the  entire  trade  of  Canada  will  in 
due  time  pass  to  the  United  States.  He  hopes  that 
perhaps  after  all  the  Dominion  Government  may 
think  better  of  the  bargain  they  have  made.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  draw  back. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Dr.  Dillon,  writing  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
April,  says  nothing  about  Sit;  Edward  Grey's  speech, 
but  he  is  very  uneasy  about  the  action  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Mexican  frontier  : — 

The  one  cardinal  fact  which  detacher  itself  from  the  situation 
is  the  resolve  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  non-united 
States  of  the  new  continent,  and  subsequently  to  exact  payment 
for  the  work.  In  other  words,  the  Monroe  doctrine  bestows 
upon  the  Republic  that  first  promulgated  it  the  right  of  suze- 
rainty over  the  entire  American  continent,  and  lessens  in  a 
corresponding  degree  the  independence  of  each  of  the  Latin 
States,  none  of  which  may  enter  into  treaty  relations  with 
any  country  of  another  continent  without  the  approval  of 
Washington. 

In  Praise  of  War. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Mr.  H.  F.  Wyatt  foams 
at  the  mouth  against  the  Arbitration  movement. 
Will  America  agree  to  arbitration  on  the  Monroe 
doctrine  ?  he  asks,  or  will  either  Japan  or  Germany 
respect  the  status  quo  ? 

Has  the  soul  gone  out  of  England,  or  does  it  still  inhere? 
How  shail  we  know?  By  the  test.  What  test?  That  which 
God  has  given  for  the  trial  of  peoples — the  test  of  war.  Victory 
in  war  is  the  method  by  which,  in  the  economy  of  (')d's 
providence,  the  sound  nation  supersedes  the  unsound,  because 
in  our  time  such  victory  is  the  direct  offspring  of  a  higher 
efficiency,  and  the  higher  efficiency  is  the  logical  outcome  ol  the 
higher  morale.  War  will  cease  to  be  a  necessity  only  when 
corruption  ceases  to  be  a  fact. 

Armaments  arc  the  refleciion  of  the  national  soul.  The  im- 
mense naval  and  military  strength  of  Germany  is  the  reflex  of 
moral  and  social  conditions  better  than  our  own.  The  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  alike  in  the  British  Empire  and  in  the 
United  States,  is  in  visible  peril  of  overthrow-  at  the  hands  of 
rivals  far  poorer,  in  the  case  of  Japan,  and  in  that  of  Germany 
of  dominions  incomparably  less  rich  and  less  extended.  Because 
their  women  shrink  from  motherhood  and  their  men  from  the 
practice  of  arms.  What  is  manifest  now  is  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world,  with  all  its  appurtenant  Provinces  and  States,  is 
in  the  most  direct  danger  of  overthrow  final  and  complete, 
owing  to  the  decay  of  its  military  virtue,  and  of  the  noble 
qualities  upon  which  all  military  virtue  is  built. 

The  shadow  of  conflict  and  of  displacement  greater  than  any 
which  mankind  has  known  since  Attila  and  his  Huns  were 
stayed  at  Chalons  is  visibly  impending  over  the  world.  Almost 
can  the  ear  of  imagination  bear  the  gathering  of  the  legions  for 
the  fiery  trial  of  peoples,  a  sound  vast  as  the  trumpet  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts. 

The  article  is  entitled  "  God's  Test  by  War."  Mr. 
Wyatt  is  a  whole-hearted  believer  in  Wordsworth's 
line  "  Yea,  Carnage  is  God's  daughter."  "  If  so," 
said  Lord  Byron,  "  then  Carnage  is  Christ's  sister." 
A  profane  jest,  but  just. 


An  interesting  account  of  the  Railway  Mission  is 
given  in  the  Quiver  for  April  by  Mr.  Gregory  Blyth. 
It  was  founded  in  1882,  and  there  are  now  50,000 
members,    of   whom    80    or    90    per,  cent,  are    total 

m  rs,  ami  ilu-  mh.-rs  are  pledged  tro  temperance, 
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Post.}  (Pittsburg. 

Uncle  Sam  will  Guard  the  Canal. 


FORTIFYING    THE    PANAMA    CANAL. 
Rear-Admiral   A.   T.  Mahan   publishes  in  the 

Fortnightly  /?<  I  it  n  a  strong  plea  in  favour  of  fortifying 

the  P  a  n  a  m  a 
Canal,  the 
value  of  which 
is  somewhat 
diminished  by 
the  fact  that 
he  seems  to 
ore  alto- 
gether the  pro- 
bability, not  to 
say  certainty, 
that  the  sub- 
marine and 
the  aeroplane 
between  them 
will  render  any 
fortifications 
that  may  be 
erected  abso- 
lutely fu  tile. 
He  says : — 

In  approach- 
ing the  question 
of  fortifying  the 
Panama  Canal,  it 
is  well  to  remem- 
ber at  once  that 
the  Canal   Zone, 

with  the  qualified  exceptions  of  the  cities  of  Colon  ami  Panama, 
j  ten  if  'iy. 

He  points  out  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
because  a  recent  international  stipulation  provides 
that  unfortified  seaports  shall  not  be  bombarded, 
it  justifies  the  absence  of  fortifications  in  the  Canal  : — 

An  undefended  neutrality  of  the  Canal  Zone  would  forbid 
aii  enemy's  bombarding  ;  liut  it  would  not  deter  bis  occupation, 
if  at  war  with  the  United  States,  because  the  position  is  too 
Valuable  not  to  be  secured,  if  possible. 

He  maintains  that  : — 

Granting  that  the  United  States  intends  to  make  sure  of  the 
use  ol  the  Canal  in  war,  loriification  will  insure  that  peculiar 
end  more  cheaply,  with  less  danger  of  losing  the  position,  than 
the  same  amount  of  money  expended  in  war-ships,  unless  there 
are  abnormal  peculiarities  of  the  ground  of  which  I  have  not 
heard. 

He  admits  that  even  with  fortifications  the  position 
of  a  fleet  attempting  to  pass  through  a  canal,  in  the 
presence  of  a  strong  enemy  squadroned  at  the  other 
end,  will  be  very  difficult : — 

In  column,  undeployed,  the  fleet,  if  handicapped  by  the 
ground,  as  is  usual  near  ports,  has  but  partial  use  of  its  gun-, 
and  the  rear  vessels  support  the  leaders  imperfectly,  or  not  at 
all.  Under  such  citcumslances  an  equal  enemy  is  for  the 
moment  superior,  and  momentary  superiority  properly  improved 
becomes  permanent.     This  is  the  art  of  war  in  a  nutshell. 

He  concludes  his  article  with  a  strong  plea  for  a 
strong  navy.  Permanent  inferiority  means  inevitably 
ultimate  defeat,  which  fortification  can  only  delay  : — 

If  the  United  States  desires  peace  with  security,  it  must  have 
a  navy  second  to  none  but  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  rival 
which  nu=e  for  many  reasons  unnecessary.       ' 


The  Canal  as  a  New  Centre  01    vVorj  d-Tb  u 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  promises  to 
effect  a  serious  displacement  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  commercial  centre  of  gravity.  In  the  Bulletin  of 
(he  Fan-American  Union  for  February  Mr.  Granville 
Fortescue  shows  the  new  importance  which  will 
attach  to  the  Galapagos  Islands.  When  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened  these  islands  will  be  in  the  track  of 
the  steamers  of  the  world.  They  lie  on  a  straight 
course  from  Southampton  vi&  Panama  to  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia.  The  islands  are  840  miles  from 
Panama,  and  only  530  from  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  to 
which  State  they  belong.  The  archipelago  consists  of 
fifteen  larger  islands  and  about  forty  smaller,  with  a 
total  area  ranging  from  2,400  to  3,000  square  miles  : — 

The  Ecuadorean  Government  has  several  times  begun  nego- 
tiations for  the  sale  of  the  islands,  and  as  far  back  as  1851 
the  preliminaries  of    transfer    were    arranged  with   the   1 

the  sum  offered  being  3,000,000  dollars  for  the  right 
of  collecting  the  guano  that  could  be  found  on  the  islands. 
For  various  reasons  the  sale  fell  through,  and  while  since  that 
time  tentative  negotiations  have  been  commenced  during 
different  administrations,  no  definite  agreement  has  ever  been 
reached.  It  is  rumoured  that  a  prominent  financier  who  is  largely 
inierested  in  Ecuadorean  enterprises  has  more  than  a  lien  on 
these  islands. 

Summarised,  the  resources  of  the  islands  are  as  follows  :  — 
The  wild  cattle  found  in  large  numbers  on  several  of  the 
islands,  especially  Albemarle,  where  it  is  estimated  that  the 
total  number  of  cattle  is  about  40,000;  the  galapagos,  or  land 
turtle,  whose  commercial  value  has  already  been  detailed,  l>u: 
which  is  unfortunately  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers  ;  the 
orchilla,  no  longer  as  valuable  as  in  former  years;  donkeys, 
of  which  20,000  fine  specimens  are  roaming  wild  on  James 
;  seals,  still  found  in  great  numbers  on  most  of  the 
islands  ;  fisheries,  already  referred  to  ;  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  other  agricultural 
and  horticultural  products.  Citrus  fruits  thrive  wonderfully  in 
this  climate,  and  coffee  has  been  cultivated  with  success  There 
are  a  number  of  sulphur  deposits,  as  might  be  expected  in 
volcanic  formations.  Some  investigators  see  a  considerable 
source  of  wealth  in  these.     

NEW  COTTON  FIELDS   FOR   LANCASHIRE. 

Mr.  J.  Monson  publishes  in    the   English  Ra 
a  powerful  appeal  for  a  more  systematic  effort  for  the 
development  of  the  possible  cotton  fields  of  the  world. 
He  says  : — 

What  is  really  required  as  a  first  step  towards  this  important 
measure  of  providing  for  the  future  of  our  greatest  industry,  and 
for  an  expanding  supply  of  food  for  our  working  population, 
is  a  movement  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Government  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  the  growth  of  rotton  in  British  Africa  and 
our  Asiatic  possessions.  A  Commission  of  i  tion  appointed 

by  the  Government  for  that  purpose  might  well  be  composed  as 
follows  :  — 

One  spinner,  one  cotton  ginner,  one  irrigation  engineer,  six 
agiiculturi-ts  (three  selected  from  Egypt  and  three  from 
India),  one  botanist,  one  agricultural  chemist  (the  secreiary 
of  the  Co-operative  Union),  one  banker,  one  barrister,  one 
shipping  merchant,  one  railway  engineer.  This  Commission 
would  travel  through  Egypt  to  the  Lakes  into  Central  Africa, 
from  there  to  Durban,  thence  to  India,  returning  by  Turkestan 
to  Syria  and  the  Euphrates. 

The  valuable  report  which  would  be  made  as  the  result  of 
such  a  tour  would  enable  both  the  trade  and  the  country  to 
realise  the  requirements  of  the  situation  and  show  the  best  way 
of  investing  the  national  capital  for  this  great  development  of 
national  trade. 
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THE  NEW  KLONDIKE. 

In  the  Windsor  {ox  April  Trumbull  White  describes 
the  Klondike  yesterday  and  to-day.  He  tells  how 
the  first  rush  reached  its  highest  gold-producing 
activity  in  1900,  when  over  twenty-two  million  dollars 
worth  of  gold  was  the  yield.  Now  the  Yukon  Gold 
Company,  which  invested  twenty  million  dollars 
before  an  ounce  of  gold  was  taken  from  the  gravel, 
is  scientifically  developing  the  gold  mines.  From  a 
wild  chase  for  wealth  the  population  has  settled  down 
to  more  regular  methods  : — 

The  City  of  Dawson  has  crystallised  with  the  passing  of  the 
decade.  A  territorial  governor  and  legislative  council  for  the 
Yukon,  an  official  residence  and  official  society,  a  Government 
building  of  offices  for  administration  and  legislation,  electric 
lighting,  waterworks,  free  schools,  modern  churches,  hospitals, 
a  Carnegie  library,  stone  and  brick  and  cement  buildings,  good 
hotels,  the  Zero  Club,  the  Arctic  Brotherhood,  and  the  various 
fraternal  orders — very  settled  and  civilised  it  all  sounds,  and  so 
it  is. 

No  longer  do  the  people  of  the  Klondike  talk  only  of  gold. 
They  show  one  the  wealth  in  other  natural  resources — forests, 
furs,  agriculture,  coal,  and  copper,  the  charm  of  the  summer 
climate  and  the  unique  pleasures  of  the  long  winter  in  a 
northern  capital.  They  point  with  proper  pride  to  the  city 
they  have  built,  clean,  sanitary,  comfortable,  law-abiding, 
social,  and  safe. 

Extraordinary  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  fire  among  so  many  wooden  houses  in  the 
long  winter  :■ — ■ 

During  the  winter  season  all  water  pumped  into  the  city 
mains  passes  through  a  great  steam  heater,  the  temperature 
being  raised  to  forty  degrees  above  freezing  at  the  farthest 
point  of  delivery,  with  circulation  constantly  maintained. 
Around  every  hydrant  is  fitted  an  electric  heater,  with  the 
result  that  frozen  hydrants  are  quite  unknown. 

And  if  you  wonder  how  they  endure  the  long  winter,  they 
can  make  it  very  clear  that  winter  is  the  time  of  social  gaiety, 
far  beyond  that  of  the  busy  summer.  In  summer  they  have 
their  outings,  their  picnics,  their  wild  flowers,  their  white 
dresses,  and  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  any  town  anywhere. 
But  in  winter — then  the  snow-shoeing,  the  skis,  the  coasting, 
the  dog  sleds,  the  dances,  the  real  sport  of  the  year.  With 
houses  properly  built  and  heated,  with  themselves  properly  fed 
and  clad,  the  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  below  zero  has  no 
terrors  for  them. 


A  100,000-TON  LINER. 

"  Lord  Pirrie  has  vouchsafed  the  opinion  that  the 
100,000-ton  liner  is  not  an  impossibility.  At  all 
events,  tendencies  are  hurrying  to  that  goal.  In  ten 
years  the  liner  has  leaped  from  20.000  to  60,000  tons, 
and  should  the  same  rate  of  progress  be  maintained 
during  the  succeeding  decade,  the  twentieth  mile- 
stone of  the  twentieth  century  will  see  the  100,000- 
tonner  within  measurable  distance."  So  says  Mr. 
F.  A.  Talbot  in  the  World's  Work  for  April.  He 
describes  vividly  the  race  between  the  shipbuilder 
and  the  dockbuilder.  The  continual  increase  of 
the  draught  and  length  of  ocean  liners  has  compelled 
the  harbour  authorities,  much  against  their  will,  to 
deepen  and  lengthen  their  quays  and  wharves 
and  docks.  New  York  has  made  many  con- 
cessions to  retain  the  transatlantic  trade.  Liver- 
pool  has  started  a  comprehensive  dock  scheme  to 


cost  three  and  a  half  millions.  The  depth  of  water 
at  the  bar  has  increased  from  n  feet  to  about  30  feet 
at  the  lowest  condition  of  the  tide. 

WILL   LONDON    HARBOUR  THE   LARGEST   SHIPS  ? 

London  is  also  bestirring  herself: — 

The  river  channel  from  Tilbury  to  London  Bridge  is  to  be 
widened  and  deepened  to  30  ft.  ;  while  three  docks  of  65,  126, 
and  138  acres  respectively  are  to  be  constructed  at  Tilbury  to 
meet  any  possible  growth  in  dimensions  of  vessels  for  many 
years  to  corne.  It  is  a  huge  undertaking  which  will  occupy 
some  twenty  years  to  complete  ;  while  the  cost  will  run  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  .£14, 000,000. 

Probably  the  day  is  far  distant  when  a  "  Mauritania"  will 
moor  in  the  Pool  between  London  and  Tower  Bridges,  but  that 
such  vessels  will  be  seen  in  the  Thames  is  by  no  means  unlikely. 
Such  a  port  as  London,  possessed  of  deep-water  approach  and 
pier  facilities  akin  to  those  existent  at  New  York,  for  instance, 
would  send  the  water-borne  trade  of  the  Thames  soaring  to 
a  remarkable  figure. 

Bristol  also  is  wide  awake  to  her  opportunities. 


THE  NORTH-EASTERN  ARABS. 

In  the  March  Geographical  Journal  Captain  G.  E. 
Leachman  describes  his  journey  in  North-Eastem 
Arabia.  Some  readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
from  his  narrative  the  fighting  strength,  still  mobilised 
and  active,  of  the  Arabs.  He  met  the  Anaize,  by 
far  the  largest  tribe  in  Arabia,  on  a  foray.  He  says  : 
"  Looking  from  an  eminence,  the  desert  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  was  a  moving  mass  of  Arabs,  each 
section  moving  on  its  own  line."  As  a  rule  the 
mounted  men  marched  in  front,  then  came  dromedary 
riders  ;  in  the  midst  of  them,  on  a  picked  dromedary, 
was  the  "  Mirkab"  of  the  Roalla.  "This  consists  of 
a  frame  covered  with  black  ostrich  feathers  in  which 
a  maiden  from  the  sheik's  family  rides  in  battle,  ex- 
horting the  combatants  to  deeds  of  valour.  In 
former  times  the  Mirkab  was  a  familiar  sight  in 
Beduin  warfare,  but  now  the  Roalla  are  the  only 
Beduin  in  possession  of  one.  Captain  Leachman 
says  that  of  the  Anaize  foray  he  counted  roughly 
3,500  tents,  which  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole.  Daily  there  arrived  contingents  of  Arabs 
from  the  tribes  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  who  had 
been  brought  to  join  this  movement  in  the  hope  of 
loot.  The  rival  tribe  of  the  Shammar  had  as  their 
allies  the  townsfolk  of  Hail.  The  people  of  the 
Emir  of  Hail  have  dropped  the  strict  Wahabi  tenets 
that  were  formerly  prevalent.  A  few  years  ago  smok- 
ing was  a  punishable  offence.  Now  tobacco  is 
practically  used  everywhere.  But  the  Hail  folk  are 
still  most  strict  in  their  observance  of  prayer. 
Absentees  from  prayer,  after  the  Muezzin  has  sounded, 
are  noticed,  and  often  beaten.  Yet  they  are  not 
fanatical  Moslems.  They  would  eat  food  with  a 
Christian,  though  they  would  not  with  a  Shia. 
Amongst  the  Arabs  are  scattered  a  curious  people 
called  the  Slayb,  about  whom  the  Arabs  are  as 
ignorant  and  as  curious  as  we. 
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FREDERICK  MYERS, 

As    UNDERSTOOD    BY    ARTHUR    C.    BENSON. 

In  Com/nil  for  April  Mr.  A  C.  Benson  selects 
Frederick  Myers  as  the  seventh  among  "The  Leaves 
of  the  Tree."  He  says  that  Myers  was  a  sensitive  and 
deeply  affectionate  child,  thoughtful  beyond  his  years, 
and  extraordinarily  impressionable.  The  sight  of  a 
dead  mole  crushed  by  a  cart  gave  him  an  intense 
emotion  at  the  age  of  six.  When  his  father  died  and 
left  a  widow  with  two  boys,  she  happened  to  suggest 
to  the  boy  that  men  who  lived  bad  lives  on  earth 
were  possibly  annihilated  at  death.  His  brain  reeled 
under  the  shock.  So  early  is  seen  his  urgent  claim 
to  continuous  and  conscious  personality. 

At  seventeen  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  experiencing  a  sort  of  "  conversion  to  Hellenism," 
found  in  Plato,  Virgil  and  Marcus  Aurelius  the  abiding 
support  of  his  faith  and  the  foundation  of  his  creed. 
Yet  he  regrets  the  mistake  he  made  of  flinging  him- 
self so  insatiably  into  the  joy  of  the  past.  "  Men 
must  set  their  hearts  on  what  lies  before." 

THE    INFLUENCE   OF   JOSEPHINE    BUTLER. 

Then  came  on  a  period  of  satiety  and  weariness  : — 
lie  now  came  under  a  strong  and  eager  Christian  influence. 
Hi-  mel  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  who  combined  with  an  intense 
spiritual  fervour  the  sympathy  which  cannot  rest  without  a 
lavish  sharing  of  its  joy  with  others,  and  who  possessed  that 
ardent  instinct  for  seeking  the  lost  which  nude  her  influence  a 
turning-point  in  many  wayward  lives.  She  led  him  to  the 
faith,  he  wrote,  "by  an  inner  door;  not  to  its  encumbering 
forms  and  dogmas,  but  to  its  heart  of  fire." 

In  this  period  he  wrote  "  John  the  Baptist "  and 
"  St.  Paul,"  which  failed  to  win  the  University  prize 
for  poetry.  His  "St.  Paul,"  with  "all  its  rush  of 
feeling  and  its  gorgeous  wealth  of  word-music,"  has 
played  a  notable  part  in  the  emotional  development 
of  many  men  and  women.  Then  followed  a  period 
of  agnosticism  and  materialism.  But  on  a  starlight 
walk  with  Henry  Sidgwick  in  1869  came  the  first 
glimpse  of  his  lifelong  quest.  He  asked,  and  Sidg- 
wick answered,  that  from  observable  phenomena, 
ghosts,  spirits,  whatever  they  might  be,  some  valid 
knowledge  might  be  drawn  as  to  a  world  unseen. 

HIS   LIFE-WORK. 

In^iSSo  he  married  Miss  Eveleen  Tennant : — 

He  plunged  into  his  great  book  on  Human  Personality,  and 
found  fresh  happiness  in  the  intensity  of  his  convictions.  "My 
researches,"  he  wrote,  "  have  at  any  rate  made  me  very  happy, 
and  I  want  to  make  as  many  other  people  follow  the  same  line 
of  happiness  as  I  can  ;  though  we  are  all  booked  for  such  a  good 
thing  in  the  next  world  that  it  matters  comparatively  little  how 
we  fare  in  this." 

GREETING  THE  UNSEEN  WITH  A  CHEER. 

This  ecstasy  of  peace  stood  the  test  of  some  of  the 
darker  experiences  of  life  : — 

And  when  he  himself  came  to  die,  I  have  been  told  that  he 
faced  the  last  passage,  when  he  knew  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
life,  not  with  courageous  endurance  and  lofty  self-forgetfulness, 
but  with  an  irrepressible  and  exultant  joy,  waiting  to  march  in 
triumph  through  the  gate  into  a  world  where  all  the  best  of  life 
awaited  him,  freed  from  all  the  limitations  and  encumbrances 
of  human  existence.      How  many  men  there  are  who  would 


rigidly   condemn  the  creed  '  ith  its  absence  of  all 

dogmatic  and  theological  elements,  as  vague  and  unsatisfying  I 
Vet    such  men  have  died    in  fear  and  uncertainty,  while 
went  to  his  rest   as  though  attended  by  a  heavenly  music,  as 
catching  the  melodious  notes  of  the  trumpets  that,  as  in  the  old 
allegory,  were  sounding  for  him  on  the  other  side. 

DID    HE    PROVE    HIS    CASE? 

Of  his  main  work  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  says  : — 

If  Mvers  had  been  able  to  establish  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
the  conclusions  which  he  was  in  search  of,  he  would  have  been 
a  benefactor  to  humanity.  He  did  establish  his  belief  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  but  through  a  complexity  of  investigation 
and  emotion  which  was  not  simple  enough  to  carry  a  general 
conviction. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE   BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Tohn  Telforu  writes  in  the  London  Quarterly 
Review  on  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  Society.  He  thus 
recalls  the  beginning  of  the  Bible  Society  : — 

Wales  proved  a  benefactor  to  the  whole  world  when  it 
bestirred  itself  to  seek  Bibles  for  its  own  people.  Thomas 
Charles,  the  bright  and  sunny-tempered  pastor  of  fiala,  had 
come  to  preach  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  chapel,  Spa  Fields,  and 
on  December  7th,  1802,  propounded  to  the  committee  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  the  problem,  "How  a  large  and 
cheap  edition  of  the  Bible  could  be  had  in  Welsh,  and  how,  if 
possible,  a  permanent  repository  of  Bibles  could  be  provided, 
that  there  might  be  no  more  scarcity  of  them  among  the 
poor  Welsh."  Whilst  this  question  was  being  discussed, 
Joseph  Hughes,  the  Baptist  minister  in  Battersea,  replied, 
"  Surely  a  society  might  be  formed  for  the  purpose  ;  and  if  for 
Wales,  why  not  for  the  kingdom  ;  why  not  for  the  world  !" 
He  piepared  an  essay  in  which  he  pleaded  for  help  in  founding 
"  the  first  institution  that  ever  emanated  from  one  nation  for 
the  gcod  of  all."  The  following  May  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  set  its  seal  on  the  project.  The  Clapham  Sect  sup- 
ported it  with  its  wealth  and  influence,  and  on  March  7th,  1S04, 
Granville  Sharp  took  the  chair  at  the  first  public  meeting  at 
the  London  Tavern,  when  ^700  was  subscribed  for  the  new 
..  The  first  year  ^5,592  was  contributed,  and  a  large 
number  of  English  Bibles  and  Testaments,  besides  20,000 
Welsh  Bibles  and  5,000  Testaments,  were  ordered  from  the 
Cambridge  University  Press.  The  Society  soon  found  that 
there  was  a  pitiable  dearth  of  Scriptures  throughout  Europe. 

He  says  no  Society  ever  attracted  such  noble 
helpers  to  its  standard.  The  success  of  the  Society 
is  attributed  to  the  utmost  decentralisation  possible. 
Following  on  the  first  successful  period  of  thirteen 
years  came  seven  years  of  struggle  and  difficulty, 
which  were  finally  overcome.  In  connection  with 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  18^4  nearly  100,000  New 
Testaments,  with  which  the  Psalms  were  bound  up, 
were  sent  out  as  a  gift  to  the  negroes.  In  its  first 
century  the  Society  expended  over  four  millions 
sterling,  and  distributed  nearly  28,000,000  Scriptures. 
It  assisted  sixty-four  other  Bible  Societies,  which 
issued  over  20,000,000  copies. 

In  the  Rajput  the  editor  says: — "  The  feeling  of 
loyalty  that  animates  us  towards  the  paramount 
Power  can  be  well  realised,  as  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  a  Power  that  saved  Rajputana  from  extinction, 
and  has  reserved  it  for  duties  to  be  discharged 
and  burdens  to  be  borne  hereafter  in  the  fulfilment 
of  our  obligations  to  the  paramount  Power  and  our 
Motherland." 
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THE   GERMAN  NATIONAL  IDEA. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Cutlack  maintains  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  that  the  great  trouble  is  that  the  English  do 
not  know  the  Germans.  When  they  go  to  Germany 
they  only  go  to  first-class  hotels  and  meet  English- 
speaking  waiters,  and  are  utterly  unable  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  people. 

HIGH-SPIRITED    JUBILATION. 

Now  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  not,  Mr.  Cutlack 
says,  so  much  aggressive  as  it  is  exultant.  The 
whole  nation  is  given  up  to  great  high-spirited  jubila- 
tion.    He  says : — 

For  Germany  at  the  moment  is  positively  glowing  with  pride 
in  herself.  In  her  streets  men  seem  to  walk  with  a  new 
enthu  iasm.  It  is  a  land  where  you  may  see  chimney-sweeps 
wearing  top-hats ;  where  street-cleaners  smoke  cigars  (not 
picked  up  from  the  gutters) ;  where  you  acknowledge  the 
sa  ute  of  your  barber  in  the  street ;  where  you  take  oft"  your 
hi  t  hundreds  of  times  a  day  to  anybody  and  everybody,  wishing 
tie  11,  so  to  speak,  joy  in  these  fine,  new,  happy  times.  No- 
body but  looks  prosperous,  even  if  he  be  not  actually  so,  but 
only  hopeful.  The  German  begins  to  feel  his  weight,  which 
should  naturally  be  exhilarating  to  worshippers  of  the  god 
of  Momentum.  Everything  around  the  German  suggests  to 
him  heaviness,  solidity  —  a  solidity  often  not  remarkably 
mobile,  but  that  does  not  matter. 

He  loves  noise ;  it  invigorates  him,  suggesting  heaviness 
again.  All  about  him  he  hears  the  great  new  noise  of  his 
growing  industry. 

A   GENIUS   FOR   ADVERTISING. 

The  Germans  are  not  only  people  without  nerves, 
and  with  a  mighty  high  opinion  of  themselves,  but 
they  are  the  greatest  advertisers  in  the  world  : — 

The  consideration  of  the  German's  aggression  may  be  pressed 
further.  It  is  his  predilection,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  affection, 
notictd  above,  for  noise  and  weight  as  instruments  and  evidence 
of  national  progress  that  makes  the  German  one  of  the  greatest 
advertisers  in  the  world.  That  fact  in  itself  might  almost  be 
sufficient  cause  of  his  remarkable  advancement  in  modern  times. 
All  over  Germany  you  may  see  the  national  advertisement 
hoardings.  The  land  is  strewn  with  them.  Is  this  simply 
because  the  German  mind  runs  easily  to  Denkmals  ?  Are  they 
not  also  a  national  trade-mark,  stamped  on  every  district  of  the 
Empire  ?  One  comes  at  last  to  cast  about  for  some  necessity 
for  all  this — some  historical  exaggeration,  perhaps,  which  must 
be  supported.  But  that,  of  course,  is  a  mistake.  It  is  really 
only  a  colossal  advertisement  for  The  German  Company, 
Unlimited. 

There  is  nothing  very  difficult,  says  Mr.  Cutlack,  to 
understand  in  the  German  idea  : — 

He  believes  in  the  ultimate  arrival  at  any  selected  goal  of  the 
plodder  who  plods  with  an  aim  ;  he  believes  in  victory  by 
weight  of  numbers  ;  he  believes  whole-heartedly,  and  without 
any  sense  of  hu  nour  whatever,  in  the  righteousness  of  every- 
thing that  is  his  and  of  every  work  he  does.  He  has  an  excuse 
and  a  system  for  everything.  He  inspired  into  the  hearts  of  his 
people  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  have  lasted  through 
many  vicissitudes,  and  have  at  last  come  into  their  reward. 

For  the  basis  of  the"  Grrman  national  industry  is  not  so  much 
system — though  necessarily  that  too— as  heart.  System  does 
much,  but  system  of  itself  has  no  more  soul  than  a  logarithm. 
Without  the  German's  self-control,  patience,  and  sturdy  faith, 
his  system  would  be  but  a  skeleton  or  an  empty  wax  comb. 
He  works  slowly,  but  intently.  His  training  is  valuable  in 
that  It  teaches  nim  to  work  hard,  but  immeasurably  more 
valuable  in  that  it  teaches  him  to  enjoy  it.  Work  is  his 
national  sport — other  he  can  scarcely  be  >aid  to  have  any.  He 
enjoys  woik  because  he  has  cultivated  himself  to  enjoy  life,  in 
whatsoever  station. 


MORE    FOND    OF    WORK    THAN    SPORT. 

The  German  is  a  tremendous  worker.  To  him 
work  is  what  sport  is  to  Englishmen.  When  he  is 
not  working  he  drinks  beer  : — 

It  is  true  he  does  play  sometimes  ;  rowing  and  football  are 
gradually  becoming  more  common  ;  but  he  is  without  (generally 
speaking)  the  proper  sporting  idea  ;  he  does  not  play  thoroughly 
or  regularly  or  (to  the  English  mind)  skilfully.  He  has  no 
sporting  initiative.  More  of  the  Englishman's  nature  in  this 
respect  would  make  his  reactionary  and  recreative  hours  morally 
healthier,  and  it  would  further  improve  him  by  guiding  his 
working  instincts. 

Whether  he  works,  drinks,  or  plays,  he  is  always 
dominated  by  a  patriotic  self-consciousness.  He 
cannot  get  the  Fatherland  out  of  his  head.  Every 
.step  he  makes  in  life  he  makes  with  a  consciousness 
of  national  duty.  Mr.  Cutlack  suggests  that  we 
might  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the 
Germans  if  we  could  indoctrinate  them  with  an 
English  love  of  sport  : — 

What  can  we  do?  Not  stop  building  warships  ;  not  stop  im- 
proving our  Army  ;  not  avoid  or  seek  to  handicap  freedom  of 
industrial  competition.  These  are  not  really  the  causes  of  inter- 
national animosity.  Have  we  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  an 
Anglo-German  Exhibition,  as  of  an  Anglo-French  or  an  Anglo- 
Tapanese?  Have  we  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  an  Anglo- 
German  eight-oared  race,  or  an  Anglo-German  football  match  ? 
These  things  may  seem  absurdly  trivial,  but  they  are  not.  They 
are  means  by  which  Englishmen  learn  to  admire  and  respect 
other  people's  qualities. 


NEW  USES  OF  THE  WINDMILL  IDEA. 

In  the  Mitigate  Monthly  for  March  Mr.  J.  H. 
Crabtree  describes  under  the  title  of  "  Harnessed  to 
the  Wind  "  a  source  of  energy  that  costs  nothing. 
He  refers  to  the  use  of  windmills  for  farming  opera- 
tions such  as  turnip-crushing  and  for  water  storage. 
There  are  still  more  modern  uses  : — 

The  rapid  strides  made  in  recent  years  by  electricity  and 
electrical  appliances  afford  complete  facility  for  lighting  a 
country-house,  mansion,  church,  or  farm  by  means  of  the  wind. 
Lord  Kelvin  forestalled  this  possibility  in  1SS1,  when  he  first 
suggested  the  application  of  windmills  for  charging  electric 
accumulators  or  storage  batteries.  And  the  very  principle 
which  he— as  Sir  William  Thomson — then  propoum^u  is  now- 
being  harnessed  to  practical  purposes. 

ELECTRIC   LIGHT   FOR   COUNTRY   HOl'SES. 

For  a  year,  at  least,  a  country  house  near  Halesowen  has 
been  supplied  with  electricity  from  a  storage  battery  operated 
by  a  wind  turbine  70  feet  from  the  house.  The  upkeep  for  the 
year  for  lubricating  oil,  grease,  and  distilled  water  amounts  to 
about  10s.  Near  Chichester  a  country  house  is  supplied  with 
an  18  ft.  wind  turbine,  on  a  75  ft.  tower,  and  is  used  for 
lighting  and  pumping.  It  supplies  over  thirty  lights  in  the 
house,  and  provides  energy  for  pumping  all  water  required  by 
the  household.  The  wind  turbine  is  60  yards  from  the  house, 
and  is  connected  with  the  storage  battery  by  underground 
cables.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unique  applications  of  wind 
power  is  to  be  seen  at  Coseley,  near  Bilston,  where  the  parish 
church  is  lighted  and  the  organ  blown  by  electricity  generated 
by  means  of  the  wind.  The  turbine  is  erected  near  the  head- 
gear of  a  worked-out  coalmine.  Its  wind-wheel  is  18  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  supplies  energy  for  sixty-five  lights  at  the  church 
and  vicarage. 

Similarly,  wind  through  the  medium  of  the  battery 
is  used  for  churning  milk,  up-to-date  cooking  and 
warming. 
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RIDING  ZEBRAS,    LLAMAS,   AND   OSTRICHES  ! 

"  A  wonderful  collection  of  trained  animals"  it  is 
indeed  which  Mr.  S.  Leonard  Bastin  has  found  at 
Mr.  Anthony  Wingfield's  Zoo  at  Ampthill,  and  de- 
scribes in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  April.  Mr. 
Win;.; field  is  a  famous  breeder  of  Guernsey  cattle, 
who  only  a  few  years  ago  began  with  a  fine  black  yak 
to  form  his  menagerie,  which  consists  of  a  great 
varietv  of  animals,  all  of  which  must  eat  hay.  Car- 
nivorous animals  are  not  received.  The  principle  of 
his  successful  management  of  these  outlandish  (fea- 
tures   has    been    to  give  them  work  to   do,  to  train 


The  writer  conclude  s  that  111  captivity  animals  are 
very  much  happier  if  they  are  trained.  The  article  is 
illustrated  with  a  collection  of  very  interesting  photo- 
graphs, one  of  which  Mr.  Bastin  kindly  allows  me 
to  reproduce  here. 


One  of  Mr.  Wingfield's  Tame  Llamas. 

them.  Work  apparently  agrees  with  animals  as  much 
as  it  does  with  men.  He  has  twelve  llamas,  and  has 
broken  them  in  to  the  saddle.  Mounted,  they  have 
actually  taken  part  in  the  recent  elections.  The 
brutes  have  given  up  almost  entirely  their  evil  habit 
of  blowing  out  through  the  nostrils  a  spray  of  evil- 
smelling  saliva.  The  gentle  training  given  to  the 
camel  has  shown  that  ill-temper  is  only  the  product 
of  harsh  treatment.  Mr.  Wingfield's  camels  are 
easily  ridden.  Zebras,  which  it  was  thought  that  no 
one  could  ride,  have  been  completely  domesticated. 
A  pair  of  zebras  will  go  trotting  about  like  a  couple 
of  ponies.  A  young  yak  is  broken  to  the  saddle  and 
ridden  about  without  any  trouble.  So  a  Birbary 
ram,  various  kinds  of  sheep,  and  a  large  hog  have 
been  transformed  into  mounts.  Out  of  a  dozen 
ostriches  three  or   four  have  been  trained  for  riding. 


THE  ILLUSION  OF  CONQUEST. 
In  London  for  April  Mr.  Norman  Angell,  author  ol 
"  The  Great  Illusion,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
eight  languages  and  noticed  by  prominent  statesmen, 
reinforces  his  favourite  thesis.  He  points  out  that  in 
social  evolution  struggle  is  only  half  of  the  law  of 
lite  :  the  other  half,  without  which  life  would  be 
impossible,  is  the  law  of  mutual  aid,  co-operation. 
Every  added  factor  of  co-operation  diminishes  the 
proportional  importance  of  the  factor  of  conflict. 

THEN AND    NOW. 

He  puts  the  contrast  vividly  thus  : — 
When   Olaf,   the   Viking    king,    descended    on    the   coast  of 
Northumbria  he  hammered  hi-  way  into   1   Saxon  strong 

seized  all  the  gold  ami  silver  and  hides  and  corn  and  cattle  and 
women  and  slaves  that  he  could  lay  hand  on,  sailed  back  home, 
and  was  the  richer  by  just  the  amount  of  loot  which  he  could 
-airly  land  on  his  own  shores.  As  against  the  profit  ol' such  an 
1  \]  .  dition  he  had  to  set  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account  practi- 
cally  nothing  at  all.  But  imagine  a  modern  Olaf  landed  in 
London  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  making  straight  for  the 
rs  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  looting  them.  Would  the 
ion  be  the  same?  The  position  would  be  absolutely 
different,  for  the  day  that  he  looted  the  Bank  of  Kngland  the 
Bank  of  Germany  would  5UST>  lit,  and  his  own  balance 

in  disappear.  For  every  sovereign  that  he  took  from 
English  merchants  in  this  way  German  merchants  would  prob- 
ably pay  a  hundred.  Every  time  that  he  brought  an  English 
bank    or    insurance  company  to   ruin    he 

know  with  absolute  and  mathematical  certainty  that  he 
would  by  the  same  blow  bring  a  German   bank  and  a  German 
insurance  company  and  a  German  house    to    ruin    also, 
we  pretend,   therefore,   that    conditions  have  not  alterc! 
lourse,  they  have  altered.    The  factor  of  co-operaiion  which  our 
System   every  day    and    every    hour    is    intensifying    has 
modified  profoundly  the  weight  of    the  factor    of  confli 
such  a  degree  indeed  that  confiscation  in  the  rude  form  in  which 
the  nervous  correspondent  I  have  cited  suggests  has  bee 
practical  impossibility.      For  the  sake  of  loot   amounting  to  a 
few  sovereigns  apiece  among  his   soldiery    tin     German  com- 
mander who  sacked  the  cellars  of  the   Bank  of  England  would 
bring  ruin  to  thousands  in  Germany. 

A    COSTLY    "  INDEMNITY." 

On  the  more  difficult  question  of  indemnity, 
Mr.  Angell  says  that  the  most  successful  case 
in  history,  the  indemnity  of  nearly  250  millions 
sterling  exacted  by  Germany  from  France  after 
the  war  of  187  r,  resulted  in  Germany's  annual 
armament  bill  increasing  by  from  five  to  twenty 
millions  a  year  more  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  This  has  gone  on  for  forty  years,  "  so  that  on 
this  head  alone,  as  against  the  250  millions  has  to  be 
placed  anything  up  to  800  millions."  He  urges  that 
when  it  is  a  question  of  one  city  against  another, 
everyone  sees  that  this  annexation  illusion  is  really 
an  illusion  :  that  there  is  no  possible  profit  in  con- 
quest. It  is  only  when  we  come  to  countries  instead 
of  cities  that  we  lose  our  sense  of  the  reality  of 
things. 
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SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  WORKING  MEN. 

Training  Men  Instead  of  Sweating  Them. 

A  very  striking  paper,  by  Will  Irwin,  appears  in 
the  Century  for  March  on  the  new  science  of  manage- 
ment.    It    arose  on  this  wise.     In  the  eighties  Mr. 
Taylor,  an  honour  graduate  of  Exeter  and  of  Stevens 
Institute,    who    had    left    Harvard    on    account    of 
impaired    eyesight,    worked    up    from    journeyman 
machinist  at  the  Midvale  Steel  Works  to  be  foreman 
of  his  room.     At  first  he  tried  to  speed  up  the  men 
in  the  old  hit  or  miss  way ;  then  he  was  seized  with 
the  idea,  Why  not  study  men  as  well  as  machines  ? 
a  hint  from  the  cinderpath. 
In   racing  natural  speed  is  only  half  the  runner's 
capacity ;  the  rest  is  a  system,  improved  by  genera- 
tions of  trainers,  for  getting  the  most  out  of  natural 
speed.     The   length    of  the   stride,   the    method    of 
lifting  and  setting  down  the  feet,  are  considered,  and 
potently  affect  the  question  of  pace.    So  trainers  have 
in   a   generation   raised    the    record    for   the    1 61b. 
hammer  from  less  than    1  ooft.  to  more  than   175ft. 
Taylor's  idea  was   to  apply  the    same   principle   of 
scientific  training  to  the  workman  as  has  been  applied 
for   generations   to   athletes.      Employers   had    pro- 
ceeded on  the  theory  that  the  only  way  to  increase 
the  amount  of  work  done  was  to  get  stronger  men  or 
to   work    the    men    to    death.       Taylor   chose   two 
average  labourers  to  assist  in  his  experiments.     For 
months  the  men  lifted,  carried,  pushed,  and  pulled  at 
the  word  of  command  from  two  young  college  men 
with   stop-watches.     The  results  were  found  unsatis- 
factory. 

EACH   MAN'S   CAPACITY    QUADRUPLED. 

The  important  fact  of  fatigue  had  been  overlooked, 
that  the  relation  between  the  rest  period  and  the 
stress  period  is  as  important  as  pace  :— 

From  these  last  experiments,  Taylor  worked  out  a  formula  and 
a  marvel.  He  raised  the  capacity  to  load  pig-iron  of  the 
average  labourer  from  twelve  and  a  half  tons  a  day,  the  old 
mark,  to  forty-seven  tons  a  day  !  In  short,  he  multiplied  each 
man's  capacity  by  four,  and  did  it  without  unduly  taxing  the 
man's  powers. 

Next  he  tackled  shovelling,  and  discovered  what 
kind  of  shovel  was  suited  to  the  different  kinds  of 
material  to  be  shovelled,  and  what  load  on  a  shovel 
would  give  the  best  result  in  a  day's  work.  On  the 
scientific  method  of  the  stop-watch  and  the  equation, 
he  worked  out  the  laws  of  shovelling.  The  result  of 
the  new  system  was  that  140  men  were  doing  the 
work  of  600.  The  cost  of  handling  material  dropped 
from  708  cents  a  ton  to  3I  cents.  This  experiment 
saved  the  company  more  than  75,000  dollars  a  year. 
From  the  simpler  Taylor  proceeded  to  the  more  com- 
plex departments  in  the  machine-room.  Again  the 
system  multiplied  the  capacity  of  an  operative  and  of 
a  machine  from  two  to  nine  times. 

TREBLING   THE   BRICKS    LAID   PER   HOUR. 

Bricklaying  was  similarly  taken  in  hand  by   Frank 
B.  Gilbreth,  a  New  York  contractor.     He  carefully 


noted  the  number  of  motions  required  by  the  brick- 
layer. By  various  appliances,  by  an  adjustable 
scaffold  and  a  carrier  for  bricks,  with  a  suitable 
arrangement  for  bricks  and  mortar  in  the  carrier,  he 
reduced  the  number  of  motions  in  laying  a  brick 
from  eighteen  to  five  or  six.  Instead  of  120  bricks 
an  hour  to  the  man,  Gilbreth's  gang  laid  350.  He 
overcame  the  labour  unions'  objection  by  raising  the 
wage. 

"  LIFTING    UP    THE   WORKMAN.  ' 

The  principle  of  this  new  management  is  "the 
working  man  does  the  real  work  of  industry  "  :— 

Hitherto  the  management  has  worked  from  above,  trying  to 
stimulate  the  workman  by  threats  or  incentives,  but  doing 
nothing  to  help  him  solve  his  problems  or  improve  his 
methods.  Under  the  new  system  the  management  is  working 
from  below,  lifting  up  the  workman. 

Under  the  old  system  one  foreman  directed  perhaps  twenty 
workmen.  Under  this  system,  one  "  teacher  "  helps  every 
four  or  five.  Under  these  conditions,  fewer  men— on  a  salary- 
roll  increased  slightly,  if  at  all— double,  treble,  and  quadruple 
the  output.  This  is  not  "slave-driving."  A  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  scientific  management  is  to  work  the  man  within  his 
permanent  strength.  It  is  not  cutting  the  wages  of  the  work- 
room to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  office.  Regular  increase 
of  wages,  as  a  reward  for  applying  the  system,  is  part  of  the 
plan. 

PROFITS    AND   WAGES    INCREASED. 

In  shoe  factories  it  was  reported  that  seventy-five 
men  and  twenty  teachers  have  replaced  100  men  and 
five  foremen,  and  have  multiplied  the  output  by 
2l.  In  the  Tabor  machine  works  the  workmen  com- 
plete a  highly  specialised  machine  in  six  weeks  which 
formerly  took  eight  months.  The  profits  have  enor- 
mously increased,  the  hours  of  labour  remain  the 
same,  the  average  wage  is  33  per  cent,  higher.  The 
system  is  highly  complicated,  the  demand  for  good 
engineers  who  understand  it  exceeds  the  supply. 
This  new  movement  in  the  world  industry  is  being 
tried  in  France,  and  inquired  about  in  Germany. 

It  is  indeed  a  happy  vision  of  the  future,  when  our 
manual  labourers  are  to  be  trained  with  as  much 
science  and  skill  as  our  famous  athletes.  The  effect 
on  the  workmen  and  on  the  future  of  the  race  is 
incalculable. 


Much  is  said  of  the  peril  of  Chinese  overflow  of 
population  deluging  the  empty  islands  and  continents 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  an  account  given  in  the 
Geographical  Journal  by  Major  George  Pereira  of  a 
journey  across  the  Ordos,  it  appears  that  the  Chinese 
are  finding  room  for  expansion  nearer  home,  he 
says  :  "  In  all  the  surrounding  country,  and  I  believe 
even  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ordos,  Chinese 
emigrants  are  pushing  forward  and  ousting  the  Mon- 
gols." But  alas. !  the  lack  of  water,  and  the  height, 
which  renders  irrigation  impossible,  makes  the  coun- 
try of  little  value.  This  paper  suggests  to  the  reader 
that  possibly  in  the  empty  Hinterland  of  China  there 
may  be  room  for  many  millions. 
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THE  RACES  MYTH. 
By  m.  Jean  Finot. 
M.  Ji  \n  Finot,  who  has  already  dealt  with  "The 
Prejudice  of  Races,'  publishes  in  the  mid-March 
number  of  La  Revue  the  first  instalment  of  a  paper 
entitled  "The  Romance  of  Races,"  in  which  he  con- 
tends  that  unity  of  races  is  not  due  to  ties  of  hlood, 
but  to  unity  of  ideals,  culture,  etc. 

DISAPPEARANCE    OF    RACE    DISTINCTIONS. 

The  Tower  of  Babel,  he  writes,  was  a  mere  play- 
thing compared  to  the  formation  of  modern  nations. 
In  the  vast  laboratories  in  which  nations  are  created 
physiological  differences  disappear  with  surprising 
rapidity.  The  facilities  for  intercourse,  international 
I  commerce,  and  world-thought  tend  more  and  more  to 
unite  the  aspirations  of  humanity.  We  speak  of 
European  literature,  the  interests  of  the  white  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  union  of  the  Old  and  the  Xew  World. 
The  conception  of  superior  or  inferior  races  seems  to 
have  had  its  day.  Japan  has  triumphantly  entered, 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  the  European  concert,  after 
having  concluded  treaties  of  peace  with  the  two 
nations  at  the  head  of  civilisation — namely,  Britain 
and  France.  China  is  becoming  a  parliamentary 
and  a  military  nation,  and  the  Chinese  people  will 
soon  be  able  to  inspire  respect  for  their  religious 
belief  and  the  colour  of  their  skin.  The  evolution  of 
the  negroes  is  going  on  at  a  disconcerting  pace,  and 
when  we  remember  their  ethnic  origin  we  can  only 
marvel  at  the  progress  they  have  made  during  the 
last  sixty  years. 

THE    FRENCH    A    COMPOUND    OF    SIXTY    RACKS. 

But  nations  and  patriotic  feeling  have  no  ethnic 
origins  whatever.  To  define  the  French  of  to-day  as 
ile  united  by  blood  would  be  a  scientific  and  a 
political  lie.  There  are  still  people  who  bi 
that  the  French  are  of  the  Gallic  race,  forgetting 
that  it  is  the  Germans  rather  than  the  French  who 
have  any  claims  to  a  Gallic  origin.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  to  which  race  the  French  belong,  for 
the  French  of  to-day  are  the  product  of  some  sixty 
races  who  have  settled  in  France.  They  include 
Aquitanians,  Silurians,  Iberians,  Basques,  Helvetians, 
Vandals,  Belgians,  Visigoths,  Franks,  Jews,  and  many 
more.  In  more  recent  times  the  diminution  of  the 
birth-rate  renders  France  more  liable  than  any  other 
country  to  receive  large  contingents  of  foreign  immi- 
grants. While  the  number  of  foreigners  residing  in 
England  is  said  to  be  four  per  1,000  and  in  Germany 
eight  per  1,000,  in  France  it  is  probably  about  forty. 
The  foreign  population  in  France  increases  thirteen 
times  as  fast  as  the  population  which  has  lived  in  the 
country  for  several  generations,  so  that  the  French 
people  are  the  result  of  a  very  complex  mixture  of 
races.  But  that  does  not  prevent  France  from 
taking  a  very  high  place  among  the  great  nations  of 
the  world.  Unity  of  blood  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  moral  and  intellectual  worth  of  a  people.  Quite 
otherwise.  m  Mixture  of  races  improves  a  nation. 


Tlir.   ARYAN   LIB. 

Gobineau  has  endeavoured  to  belittle  tin'  greatnesi 
of  France  to  the  profit  of  Germany.  To  him  the 
great  glory  of  Germany  is  that  she  has  preserved  the 
Aryan  type.  M.  Finot,  however,  has  already  shown 
that  the  Aryan  race  and  Aryan  civilisation  are  a 
simple  invention.  But  the  Aryan  legend  is  not  yet 
dead.  Prejudices,  like  all  lies,  die  hard,  and  it  may 
be  that  for  several  centuries  to  come  humans  will  con- 
tinue to  quarrel  about  their  pretended  Aryan  origin. 

WIIAI    CONSTITUTES   THE    LATIN    FAMILY? 

Again,  what  about  the  Latin  race  ?  Recently 
M.  Finot  was  at  a  banquet  of  representatives  of 
several  Latin  nations,  and  at  dessert  several  orators 
proclaimed  that  it  was  unity  of  blood  which  made 
the  unity  of  the  Latin  family.  What  struck  M.  Finot 
was  the  physiological  divergences  among  the  guests. 
The  resemblance  was  something  quite  different — a 
certain  unity  of  aspirations  and  ideals.  What  does  it 
matter  about  ties  of  birth  ?  A  Latin  community 
would  not  be  an  idle  name  if  it  was  based  on  a  simi- 
larity of  culture  or  similar  views  of  life.  Everything 
depends  on  abstract  qualities,  real  and  lasting.  The 
force  of  ideas  has  a  direct  influence  on  our  bodies. 
Consider  the  influence  of  our  entire  intelligence,  on 
which  depends  our  manner  of  thought,  being,  and 
action.  What  profound  and  incessant  transforma- 
tions the  exercise  of  the  intelligence  provokes  in  our 
organism. 

UNITY    OF    INTELLECTUAL    AND    MORAL    FORCE. 

What  becomes  of  the  purity  of  the  race  under  the 
influence  of  the  mixture  of  races?  The  idea  is  an 
illusion.  Nothing  could  be  more  illusory  than  the 
physiological  distinctions  established  among  humans. 
It  is  our  brain  which  shapes  our  life.  Under  the 
influence      of     external      conditions      physiolog 

nces  are  transformed  and  adapted  to  the 
current  type.  Immigrants  become  absorbed  physio- 
logically and  mentally  in  the  dominant  type.  Many 
races  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  German 
race.  M.  Finot  does  not  believe  in  the  Roman  origin 
of  the  Italians  ;  the  Italian  people  are  the  result  of  a 
number  of  races.  The  Jews,  who  boast  of  their 
purity  of  blood,  can  only  do  so  by  shutting  their 
eves  to  historic  evidence.  They  give  their  blood  to 
many  nations,  and  receive  the  blood  of  many  in 
exchange.  As  with  individuals,  the  historic  origin  of 
nations  is  of  no  consequence.  What  matters  is 
their  intellectual  and  moral  force  and  their  altruistic 
virtues. 

In  the  Economic  Journal  Mr.  W.  M.  J.Williams 
urges  that  Parliament  should  take  up  the  question  of 
Exchequer  grants,  and  declare  what  shall  be  borne  by 
local  taxation  and  what  by  national  taxation.  At 
present  our  local  authorities  are  spending  twenty  to 
thirty  millions  of  national  funds  without  any  fear  of 
a  rate-  or  tax-payer.  The  result  is  a  large  proportion 
of  waste. 
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LATIN  AMERICANS  AND   THE   U.S.A. 

"Progressive  Argentina"  is  the  title  of  an  inter- 
esting paper  in  the  Century  for  March,  by  James 
D.  Whelpley.  He  shows  that  the  ties  which  bind 
Argentina  to  Europe  are  much  stronger  than  those 
that  connect  it  with  the  North  American  Republic. 
Out  of  6,000,000  people  nearly  one-third  are  foreign 
born,  including  1,000,000  Italians,  700,000  Spaniards, 
100,000  French,  30,000  English,  and  less  than  3,000 
North  Americans.  Imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom were  99,000,000  dollars,  from  the  United  States 
43,000,000  dollars.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
are  worth  80,000,000  dollars ;  exports  to  the  United 
States  26,000,000  dollars. 

THE    MONROE   DOCTRINE   UNPOPULAR. 

Uncle  Sam  as  the  earthly  Providence  of  both 
Americas  is  an  idea  by  no  means  favourably  enter- 
tained : — 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  traveller  in  South  America 
finds  no  fear  of  England  or  Germany  in  the  matter  of  territorial 
aggrandisement  or  undue  influence  in  the  turbulent  field  of 
South  American  politics.  Such  fear  as  exists  is  directed  entirely 
toward  the  United  States,  and  more  distrust  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  encountered  among  the  people  whom  it  was  designed 
to  protect  than  among  those  in  Europe  against  whom  it  was 
originally  directed. 

"  ALTRUISTIC    DIPLOMACY  " AHEM  ! 

A  prominent  Argentino  said  to  him  : — 
"  Why  this  enthusiasm  for  the  Pan-American  idea?  We  are 
.ifraid  of  you,  because  we  do  not  understand.  Do  you  want  to 
control  our  foreign  relations  ?  That  is  what  we  fear,  and  we 
resent  it.  We  do  not  like  to  be  patronised.  We  are  a  great 
nation,  and  can  take  care  of  ourselves." 

When  it  was  suggested  that  the  United  States  was  the  first 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  enter  the  field  of  inter- 
national politics  from  altruistic  motives,  and  was  therefore  quite 
nuurally  misunderstood,  the  Argentino  laughed  incredulously 
and  repeated  his  declaration  of  independence. 

A  Cause  for  Diplomatic  Friction. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union  Mr. 
T.  H.  Sears,  writing  on  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States,  follows  the  same  line  of  testimony.  He 
mentions  that  the  United  States  has  not  one  steam- 
ship line  beyond  the  Equator  which  regularly  flies 
the  American  flag.     He  proceeds  : — 

Here  are  really  great  and  growing  nations  who  from  time  to 
time  hear  a  little-known  country  farther  away  from  them  in 
miles  and  associations  than  Europe,  issuing  what  they  consider 
its  ukases  that  it  will  look  with  disfavour  upon  any  inter- 
ference with  their  progress.  They  know  France  well.  They 
have  thousands  of  Germans  amongst  them  who  carry  on  trade 
in  their  midst.  The  English  they  have  with  them  always. 
And  some  one  whom  they  do  not  know  presumes  to  assume 
what  to  their  minds  is  nothing  less  than  a  protectorate  over 
them  against  these  very  peoples.  This  is  not  a  situation  in  the 
days  of  President  Monroe  ;  it  is  a  situation  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,  and  the  Twentieh  Century  is  a  very  different  one  in 
South  America  from  the  Nineteenth. 

This  attitude  toward  the  Monroe  Doctrine  confronts  one  in 
most  serious  conversations  with  thoughtful,  patriotic  citizens 
from  Ecuador  southward  and  around  the  Horn  to  Brazil.  How 
much  farther  it  goes  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have  myself  found  it  in 
almost  every  office — certainly  in  every  drawing-room  visited. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  carry  an  idea  that  we  are  seeking 
eventually  to  absorb  the  Southern  Continent.  Sometimes  it 
;-  -.iniplv  offended  national  pride.     But  the  sentiment  is  there, 


and  if  we  in  this  country  do  nut  know  of  it,  it  is  time  that 
someone  told  us.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  to-day,  if  it  is  not  to 
be  an  underlying  cause  for  diplomatic  friction  in  a  sufficiently 
clouded  situation,  should  be  made  to  typify  to  the  Latin- 
American  mind  a  mutually  beneficial  alliance,  not  a  protectorate 
assumed  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sears  remarks  incidentally  that  the  Suffragette 
demonstrations  in  London  are  much  more  serious 
than  the  average  South  American  revolutions  of  to-day. 
They  are  seldom  more  than  riots. 


SIR  OLIVER '.LODGE. 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  Hill  contributes  a  brief  sketch  of 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  to  the  Occult  Review  for  April. 
He  says  :  — 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  was  born  on  June  I2th,  1S51,  at  Penkhull, 
near  Stoke-upon-Trent.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  went  to  the 
Newport  Grammar  School,  and  at  fourteen  he  was  taken  into 
business  to  help  his  father,  who  was  in  failing  health.  But 
his  love  of  science  was  developing,  and,  working  in  the 
evenings,  he  prepared  himself  for  the  matriculation  examination 
of  the  University  of  London,  and  for  the  Intermediate  Exami- 
nation in  Science,  taking  first-class  honours  in  Physics.  In 
1872  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  business  career,  and  went  to 
University  College,  London,  to  pursue  mathematical  and  other 
scientific  studies.  In  1877  he  look  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science,  in  the  subject  of  Electricity,  and  became  Demonstrator 
and  subsequently  Assistant- Professor  of  Physics  in  University 
College,  London. 

The  scientific  work  tor  which  Sir  Oliver  is  most  famous  is  a 
long  series  of  researches  on  the  discharge  of  electricity,  and 
accompanying  phenomena.  Starting  with  an  investigation  into 
the  behaviour  of  lightning  and  into  the  best  method  of  guarding 
against  it,  he  was  led  to  make  experiments  with  lightning  on  a 
minute  scale  as  manifested  in  the  spark  of  electric  machines,  and 
thence  to  the  surging  or  oscillating  character  of  the  discharge 
along  wires,  in  which  he  obtained  many  new  and  interesting 
results. 

In  the  earliest  years  of  investigation  of  electro-magnetic 
waves,  Lodge  was  indefatigable  in  devising  modes  of  creating 
and  detecting  the  waves,  investigating  their  properties,  writing 
papers,  giving  lectures,  and  stimulating  other  minds  to  the 
research.  Among  his  most  brilliant  discoveries  was  that  of 
the  "coherer"  for  detecting  the  waves.  With  this  detectoi 
he  devised  the  first  practical  wireless  telegraph. 

In  regard  to  psychical  matters,  Sir  Oliver's  interest  dates 
back  to  the  early  seventies,  when  he  became  acquainted  with 
Edmund  Gurney,  who  was  attending  his  lectures  on  Physics, 
and  who  introduced  him  to  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  But  it  was  not 
until  18S4  that  he  became  convinced  of  the  reality  of  telepathy. 
He  believes,  on  scientific  evidence,  in  the  survival  of  human 
personality  past  the  crisis  of  bodily  death  ;  in  progress  in- 
definitely continued  towards  a  goal  unthinkably  remote  ;  and 
he  postulates  the  essential  goodness  of  the  Cosmos,  the  universe 
existing  hospitably  for  the  weal  of  souls.  He  is  thus  both 
scientific  and  religious,  avoiding  on  the  one  hand  the  narrow 
dogmatism  of  materialism,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  equally 
objectionable  dogmatism  of  a  theology  which  modern  science 
has  discredited.  

In  the  Empire  Ra>ieiu  Lieut.-Colonel  Hill-Climo 
declares  "the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton's  confessions  have  brought  universal  military 
service  several  stages  nearer  to  adoption.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
in  the  near  future  Mr.  Haldane  will  be  best  known  as 
the  Great  Transition  War  Minister,  who  created  the 
Territorial  Army  to  supply  the  framework  for  the 
organisation  of  universal  military  service  ;  as  such  he 
will  have  well  earned  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  country." 
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PORTUGAL    AND    WOMEN     SUFFRAGE. 
Interview  with  President  Braga. 

In  Portugal  one  of  the  measures  which  Senhor 
would  like  to  see  included  in  the  new  Constitu- 
tion is  the  Enfi  nt  ni  Women,  In  order  to 
team  his  views  on  the  subject  I>r.  Madeleine  Pelletiet 
made  a  special  journey  from  Paris  to  Lisbon,  and  in 
Documents  <lu  Progris  for  March  appears  her  report 
of  her  interview  with  the  President. 

SENHOR    l'.KAGA's   PHILOSOPHY 

Senhor    Braga   is   understood   to   be   a   Positivist 
ipher.     He  has  thought  about  the  question  of 
women's  enfranchisement  tor  years.     Here  are  some 
of  the  conclusions  of  his  reasoning  : — 

Women  are  the  friends  of  men,  but  men  are  the  enemii 

litical  enfranchisement  of  women  will  have 
excellent  results.  Statesmen  do  not  understand  it  ;  they 
wrapped  up  in  their  prejudices,  The  majority  of  men 
nothing  in  women  hut  the  reproduction  of  the  species;  to  me 
women  are  individuals.  If  women  are  attached  to  retrograde 
ideas  it  is  because  they  have  not  had  access  to  public  life.  As 
citizens  they  will  be  as  advanced  as  men  are.  In  certain  thi nu;- 
women  are  superior  to  men  ;  they  are  purer,  and  they  will  have 
an  excellent  effect  on  politics.  They  will  never  be  guilty  of 
such  turpitudes  as  nun  commit  in  order  to  "  arrive." 

President  believes  it  possible  to  cultivate  the 
sentiments,  and  in  the  domain  of  sentiment  women, 
he  says,  are  superior  to  men.  Man  is  only  energy, 
ind  he  dispenses  his  activity  often  to  the  greatest 
social  harm.  Energy  ought  not  to  be  left  to  itself ; 
it  needs  to  be  guided  by  sentiment.  Comte  thought 
women  superior  in  sentiment,  but  he  concluded 
then  from  that  women  should  be  socially  enslaved. 
From  an  analogous  theory  Senhor  Braga  apparently 
has  concluded  that  women  should  be  emancipated. 

I  MKAMMELLED    DEVELOPMENT   OF    THE    FACULTIES. 

"Suppose,"  said  Dr.  Pelletier  to  the  President,  "that 
some  women  are  badly  endowed  as  to  sensibility,  but 
have  in  its  place  a  superior  amount  of  energy.  Sup- 
pose they  have  a  taste  for  war,  for  example.  Would 
you  let  them  become  soldiers,  officers,  generals  ? 
Would  vou  confide  in  a  woman  the  command  of  an 
army  ?  "' 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied.  "  No  one  must  be 
hindered  in  the  expansion  of  the  faculties." 

"  This  formula,"  said  the  interview er,  "  embodies 
the  entire  women's  movement."  She  put  further 
questions  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  quite  serious 
about  giving  the  vote  to  women  in  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, and  four  times  he  assured  her  that  that  was  his 
desire.  But  the  right  to  vote  is  to  be  restricted  to 
women  who  have  a  university  diploma,  or  who  fulfil 
some  social  function  to  provide  for  their  material 
needs.  To  give  it  freely  to  all  women  might  have 
bad  results,  he  feared. 

WHAT    THE    PORTUGUESE    WOMEN    ARE    DOING. 

Strictly  speaking  there  is  not  a  Women's  Party  at 
;  Lisbon.  The  women  in  the  movement  belong 
either  to  the   League  of  Women   Republicans  or  tq 


ties  known  as  Humanity  and  Free  Thought 
When  the  Provisional  Government  was  formi 
deputation  from  these  societies  asked  for  the  vote. 
The  Republican  League  and  Humanity  were  created 
by  men  who  desired  to  utilise  women,  and  the 
Republican  women  helped  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Revolution.  But  the  women  area  little  lukewarm 
in  their  present  claims,  thinks  the  writer.  Red  ivi  d 
by  high  personages,  they  an  1  ontent  to  believe  in  the 
polite  assurances  of  Governments,  whose  first  concern 
in  Portugal,  as  elsewhere,  is  to  remain  in  power.  The 
women  imagine  the  Government  will  take  note  of 
their  discretion,  but  they  are  wrong.  So  long  as 
women  as  a  sex  are  content  to  isolate  themselves 
men  will  treat  their  cause  with  contempt.  The  con- 
sideration which  a  party  receives  is  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  its  activity.  The  strength  of  the 
women's  movement  lies  in  the  intellectual  elite  of  the 
nation,  a  group  of  men  and  women  who,  educated 
upon  all  the  questions  which  agitate  the  world, 
hue  been  able  to  free  themselves  from  secular  pre- 
judices. 

The  long  symposium  on  the  Political  Equality  of 
Men  and  Women  in  France,  begun  in  December  in 
Documents  </u  Progris,  is  concluded  in  the  March 
number.  M.  Fernand  Mazade,  replying  to  the 
objections  raised,  groups  them  under  political, 
intellectual,  physiological,  and  moral  heads. 


WIDENING   USES  OF  THE  CINEMATOGRAPH. 

In  London  for  April  there  is  a  sketch  of  the  world- 
power  of  the  cinematograplr.  The  writer  says  that 
film-acting  is  an  art  of  itself,  calling  for  exceptional 
pantomimic  ability  in  the  artists.  Film  actors  and 
actresses  get  large  salaries.  The  news  film  is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  important  developments.  It  has 
already  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  affairs.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  cinematograph  gazette  were 
destined  ultimately  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  illus- 
trated Press.  The  story  is  told  of  how  Mr.  Cherry 
Kearton  took  his  famous  film  of  a  lion-hunt,  and  how 
he  bioscoped  rhinoceros,  hippopotami,  zebra,  giraffe. 
The  writer  proceeds  : — 

It  would  seem  as  though  cinematography  were  destined  to 
play  a  much  more  vital  part  in  the  social  life  of  nations  than 
that  of  providing  innocent  and  healthful  recreation. 

Commercial  men  are  largely  availing  themselves  of  it  for 
advertising  and  demonstration  purposes.  The  education 
authorities  of  London  have  seriously  considered  a  proposal  to 
u?e  it  in  the  evening  schools  of  the  metropolis  in  connection 
with  lessons  in  history  and  geography. 

Education  experts  realise  its  great  possibilities ;  and  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  have 
had  under  consideration  films  depicting  such  subjects  as  : 
Glimpses  of  Bird  Life  ;  Druidical  remains  in  Brittany  ;  the  Tea 
1  ry;  Scenes  in  Venice  j  Laying  a  Railway  ;  and  the  Manu- 

facture of  Pianos. 

There  are  already  two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
buildings  licensed  lor  cinematograph  purposes  in  the 
metropolitan  arc:t. 
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ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC  IN  THIRTY-THREE 
HOURS! 

The  Latest  Anticipations  of  Aeronauts. 

In  the  Cosmopolitan  for  April  Messrs.  MacMechen 
and  Ditnstbach  give  what  is  called  an  up-to-the- 
minute  story  of  the  progress  achieved  and  expected 
of  the  world's  bird-men.  The  writers  describe  Major 
von  Parseval's  huge  aeroplane  of  steel : — 

Its  two  pilots,  one  engineer  and  one  navigator — dividing  the 
duties  that  have  caused  the  single  aviator's  blunders — handle 
this  craft  safely,  even  in  winds.  A  motor  of  120  horse-power, 
the  most  powerful  that  has  driven  any  aeroplane,  sustains  the 
two-ton  machine  on  a  single  spread  of  wings  fifty-five  feet  wide, 
larger  than  any  that  have  lifted  men  on  the  air.  The  specified 
passenger  capacity  of  Parseval's  big  monoplane  is  four  men, 
but,  for  a  short  time,  it  has  easily  transported  eight,  and, 
packed  like  the  smaller  Farman  and  Souimet  machines,  it  could 
carry  ten. 

Two  pilots  were  found  by  General  Brun  to  be 
safer  than  one  man,  who  is  too  quickly  confused  and 
exhausted  in  wind. 

aeronaut's  comfort  provided. 

The  writers  lament  that  the  public  has  been  griev- 
ously misled  by  "  aerial  racing  toys."  They  rejoice 
that  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  comfort  of 
the  aeronaut,  and  now  at  Darmstadt  Euler's  military 
biplane  has  the  first  enclosed  cabin  with  pointed 
ends : — 

Inside,  a  pilot  and  a  scout,  comfortably  seated,  one  behind 
the  other,  are  entirely  protected  from  wind  and  cold  ;  in  front 
of  the  scout  is  a  small  desk,  for  sketching  and  holding  navi- 
gating maps.  That  is  not  all — a  machine-gun,  fired  by  pressure 
of  the  loot  on  a  lever,  projects  past  the  pilot. 

AEROPLANES  IOO  FEET  BY  120  FEET. 

The  centralisation  of  weight  will  be  avoided; 
passengers,  machinery,  and  fuel-tanks  will  be  distri- 
buted all  over  the  ample  wings  of  the  larger  aeroplane. 
Aeroplanes  100  feet  long,  120  feet  wide  and  15  feet 
in  depth  of  wings,  will  be  common.  It  is  reasonably 
asserted  that  within  three  years  biplanes  will  carry 
nine  passengers  and  crews  of  four  : — 

The  same  crew  should  handle  a  thirty-passenger  craft.  These 
flying  colossi  will  have  ample  margin  for  instruments,  baggage, 
and  supplies  to  make  trips  of  two  to  three  hundred  miles. 
With  fewer  passengers,  but  more  fuel,  they  should  cross  the 
Atlantic.  Not  to  impede  their  .flight,  travellers  must  ride  in 
five  narrow,  torpedo-shaped  shells  of  artificial  mica,  fore  and  aft. 
These  shell  cabins  will  be  placed  midway  between  the  upper 
and  lower  wings. 

Telephones  working  without  receiver  or  transmitter 
will  put  the  occupants  of  cabins  on  easy  speaking 
terms.  A  small  dining  shelf,  a  locker,  and  his 
baggage  behind  will  complete  the  passenger's  comfort, 

"THE    NERVES    OF    THE    AEROPLANE." 

The  aeroplane  has  already  its  muscles ;  it  will  soon 
have  nerves,  almost  equal  with  the  birds.  Small 
gauges  all  over  the  wings  indicate  the  shifting  air 
prtusure  on  a  dial  right  in  Iront  of  the  pilot's  c-yes. 
Wind  gauges  on  slender  rods  projecting  from  the 
aeroplane  like  long  amainse  feel  the  gust  less  than 
half  a  second  before  it  sti  ikes  the  w  ing.  Before  long 
the  writers  expect  great  aerial  routes  will  be  laid  out, 


as  we  understand  the  great  currents  of  air  in  the  higher 
regions.  For  the  wind  plays  a  vital  part  with  the 
aeroplane  as  well  as  the  airship. 

SPEED  OF    OCEAN  TRIPS. 

Anticipating  the  trip  across  the  ocean  with  an 
aeroplane,  the  writers  say  : — 

From  west  to  east,  with  the  general  drift  of  the  air,  in  these 
latitudes  the  trip  would  be  favourable  for  "an  aeroplane  of 
tonnage."  With  a  reserve  of  fuel,  oil,  and  food  for  at  least 
one-third  more  than  the  estimated  time  of  the  trip  the  machine 
might  fly  with  a  speed  of  seventy  to  eighty  miles  an  hour.  This 
would  mean  getting  over  sea  in  forty  hours.  If  travelling  at 
one  and  a  quarter  miles,  where  soundings  showed  that  the 
stronger  air-currents  had  an  average  movement  of  forty  miles 
an  hour,  the  crossing  would  lake  thirty-three  hours.  The 
aeroplane's  own  speed,  in  the  thinner  air  at  high  altitudes,  is 
more  than  near  the  water.  It  would  attempt  to  fly  over 
established  steamship  or  airship  routes,  to  summon  assistance, 
by  wireless,  if  it  had  to  alight  on  the  water.  Accurate  bulletins 
of  the  weather  would  enable  it  to  make  the  best  of  the  wind 
situation.  The  adventure  could  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum 
of  five  skilful  operators. 


COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION. 

In  the  Modern  Review  for  March  Mr.  Jogindranath 
Samaddar  declares  that  "  all  are  agreed  that  free 
education  must  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
agricultural  population,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  rich,  to  provide  as  extensively  as 
possible  sound  elementary  education  for  the  labour- 
ing classes."    The  writer  gives  the  following  table  : — 

>,  .E.S  c  v  u  a 

I'M      11 

•3  33  £>.f        -so  C^|         -5* 

u  0=  _«e  oa  -?C  £  ° 

H  A,  «E  -=2  -S  ■  B-d 

z  frfi  -      «-         H    ■         "js 

s.     d. 

Austria-Hungary...       41-4           62  15  5-35  2     6 

Belgium     67            '8  145  15  4    6 

France        385           55  144  8'9  4  11 

Prussia       34-5           63  20  02  5     4 

England  and  Wales       317           57  177  121  5     o 

Scotland 43             7  17  1.6  7     8  j 

Ireland       4'5             '8  176  12  5     5 

3'8          3  4  08. 

•65  207  13  85 

316         1-4           76  'S3 

3'3          7'8  2  on 

153  209  44-5  9  10 

•95  18  2  79 

79  iS  2-5  11     7 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  enrol- 
ment to   population   is  highest  in  the  United  States, 
next  in  Switzerland,  next  in  Prussia,  then  Australasia 
and  Canada,  then  in   England  and  Wales.     British 
India  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  with  1/4  per  cent. 
The  expenditure  per  head  of  the  population  is  highest 
in    .Australasia,   with    ns.   7d.  ;    next    highest    in  the 
United   Suites,    9s.    iod.  ;     then    follow    Switzerland, 
8s.  3d. ;  Canada,  7s.  gd.  ;  Scotland,  7s.  Sd.    England  j 
and  Wales   are   far   down    the   list.      Uritish    India  isj 
ai:ain  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  spending  consider-^ 
ably  less  than  a  penny  per  head  of  its  population. 


Russia 

..     1265 

Sw  iizerland 

3'l 

India  (British) 

..       221-2 

Japan 

..          427 

United  States 

•  •      753 

Canada 

52 

Australasia 

4'3 
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MR.  STRACHEY.   OF  THE   "SPECTATOR." 
The  Sun. fay  at  //<•"/,•  publishes  an  appreciation  of 
Mi.    |.  St  Loe  Strachey  and   the    Spectator,  by    W. 
Grinton  Berry.    The  attitude  of  the  writer  is  <; 

ential  and  eulogistic,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  not  without 
discrimination. 

HIS    START    IN    JOURNALISM. 

He  says  : — 

Mr.  Strachey  springs  Irora  W  .mily. 

with  records  tervice  extending  over  hundn 

he  was  up  at  Balliol  in  the  great  days  ol  Jowett,  givi 
attention  t.>  English  literatnn  ( called  to  thi    !'■ 
that  wig  .m.i  gown  did  ii"!  -it  comfortabl)  upon  him  ,  following 
the  precedent  of  many  who  have  fonnd  themselves  in 
he  turned  to  journalism  and    literature.     A   review    by    Mi. 

v  ofa  new  edition  ot  "Gulliver"  came  under  thi 
of  K.    H.   Mutton  and  won  his  commendation.     Ami  so  the 
doors  of  the  Spectator  were  thrown  open  to  him  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.     There  is  that    within    him,   pounded   and 
compounded,  whit  '  now  the  Parson  of  Bemerton,  now 

ilip  Sidney,  now  a  I  hairman  of  Quartet  apw  a 

retired  nabob,  now  an  ofticci  ol  the  Yeomanry. 

"a  father  confessor." 

Mr.  Strachey's  pronounced    Christian    convictions 
are  next  noticed.      Mr.  Berry  says:— 

No  reviewei  i  ectator  is  allowed,  while  handling 

Important  work  of  philosophy  or  history,  to  deal  secret 
stabs   at    the   body  of  truths  which  are  dear   10  all   Christian 
pearls.      Mr.  Strachey's  view    of  the    Church    ol    England  is 
that  it  i>  the  nation   on   its  spiritual   side,     lie    mail 

baptised     Englishman   who    is   not  an  evil 
desires  to  communicate  —  lias   a    right    to  communicate.        He 
icrs  on  liis  heart  as  a  father  confessor  his  penitents. 
He  is  nervously  apprehensive  lest  we  slacken  in  our  bold  of  the 
true  faith,  lest  we  go  astray. 

HIS    REAL    PASSION. 

A  summary  view  of  his  character  is  thus  pre- 
sented :  — 

The  lineaments)  of  the  scholar,  the  man   ol   g I    fami  J 

of  comfortable  position,  are  clearly  discernible  in  his  ] 
and  manners  as  in  the  individuality  of  his  paper.  lie  enjoys 
the  normal  recreations  of  an  English  gentleman — cycling, 
motoring,  and  riding.  He  has  an  impression  that  the  three 
chief  interests  of  his  life  are  ,£150  country  cottages,  the 
referendum,  and  the  Veteran  Reserve  ;  but,  between  ourseb 
he  is  mistaken — there  are  not  a  few  of  us  who  would  find  him 
a  somewhat  arid  fellow  if  that  statement  correctly  indicated  the 
scope  of  his  concerns. 

The  real  passion  of  Mr.  Strachey  is  the  discussion  of  the 
nation's  business  in  all  its  branches,  the  national  life  in  the 
variety  of  its  activities,  a  discussion  which  he  maintains  with  a 
fervour,  earnestness,  and  solid  ability  that  explain  the  interest 
of  his  journal.  No  one  thinks  of  the  Spectator  as  "clever  ; 
it  has  qualities  which  rise  above  cleverness,  the  qualities  which 
prevent  sustained  seriousness  from  becoming  dull. 

TENDERNESS." 

I  can  discern  no  trace  of  wistfulness  in  his  writing,  no 
tenderness,  no  sens  reary  weight  of  this  some  tin 

unintelligible  world,  no  feeling  of  the  tears  (hat  lie  it   the  heart 
of  things,  no  acute  perception  of  the  human   tragedy.      There 
Does  not  reside  within  Mr.  Strachey  the  "nerve  o'er  whii 
creep    the    else  of   the     world. 

h  he  has  ;  when  1  e  leads  the  way  into  the  fight  he  does 
not  to  k  over  ids  shoulder  to  see  who  is  following  ;  he  is  not 
terrified,  not  even  impressed,  by  majorities;  industry,  too,  is 
his,  lor  his  working  day  is  not  infrequently  one  of  twelve  hours, 
and,  occasionally,  more  ;  but  he  has   not  been  called  to  fight 


hard,  doubtful  battles  with  men  and  fortune,  and  therefore 

ding    discipline.      I  .ife, 
1   think,   has  been 

circumstance,  easy  in  the  absence-  of  beart-desolating  experi- 
ence. 


"ONE  GIGANTIC  SLUM"  IN   BELFAST. 
The  special  commissioner  of  T.P.'i  Magazine  hs& 

given  the  task  of  criticising  towns  and  ci 

He  begins  with  the  burden  of  Belfast.  He  declares 
that  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mercantile  quarter 
stretch  great  wastes  of  destitution.  All  the  rest  of 
t — that  is  the  only  way  he  can  describe  it — is 
"  one  gigantic  slum."  Plenty  of  money  is  undoubtedly 
made  in  Belfast,  but  the  people  who  make  the  money 
do  not  live  in  Belfast.  They  live  in  villas  and  man-, 
sions  outside  the  city,  and  thereby  evade  the  payment 
of  the  heavy  poor  rates.  The  mass  of  casual  labour 
in  the  city  receives  wages  which  seem  to  oscillate 
around  14s.  a  week. 

The  staple  industry  of  the  population  is  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  and  is  carried  on  in 
the  main  by  women  and  girls,  partly  in  mills  and 
factories  and  partly  at  home.  The  condition  of  the 
home  workers  of  Belfast  is  the  real  black  blot  on  the 
city's  record.  The  writer  quotes  what  he  describes 
as  a  damning  indictment  from  tin.'  report  of  Dr. 
Bailey,  the  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health 
for  Belfast,  a  Conservative,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
high  professional  eminence.  This  report  states  that 
a  woman  embroiders  300  small  dots  on  a  cushion 
cover,  and  for  sewing  this  by  hand  she  receives  the 
sum  of  one  penny.  In  ornamenting  handkerchiefs  by 
a  design  in  dots  the  worker  has  to  sew  384  dots  for  a 
penny.  The  finishing  of  shirts  is  paid  at  the  rate  of 
Od.  for  one  do/en  shirts.     Then  follows  this  list  : — 

Children's  pinafores,  flounced  and  braided,  at 

4^d.  per  dozen. 
Women's  chemises,  at  ~h\.  pei  dozen. 
Women's  aprons,  at  2jd.  per  dozen, 
dozen. 
-  shirts,  at  iod.  per  dozen. 
Blouses,  at  od.  per  dozen. 
Ladies'  overalls,  at  ad.  per  dozen. 

The  commissioner  has  visited  a  number  of  the  homes 
in  which  these  unfortunate  people  work,  and  he  says 
without  hesitation  that  Dr.  Bailey  has  rather  under- 
rated than  over-rated  the  evil.  He  found  one  woman 
who  was  making  paper  bags.  Her  employers  pro- 
vided paper  and  nothing  else.  She  had  to  cut  it, 
shape  it,  fold  it,  paste  it,  provide  her  own  paste,  and 
ret  rived  one  shilling  per  thousand  for  the  huge  brown 
paper  bags,  out  of  which  fourpence  had  to  be  paid 
for  paste.  Small  strong  bags  are  paid  for  at  the  rate 
ol  sixpence  a  thousand,  and  cost  threepence  a  thou- 
sand for  flour.  After  recommending  combination 
amongst  the  worker:,,  the  commissioner  concludes 
we  are  to" see  a  self-governing  Ireland  in  the 
Ifast  will  be  one  of  her  most  jetio'.is 
problems.  The  slums  and  sweating  are  a  menace. 
"  Belfast  must  be  improved  a  little,  or  she  will  poison 
Ireland," 
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THE  PRIDE    OF   DUBLIN. 

In  Casselfs  for  April  Mr.  Anthony  Donne 
describes  some  characteristics  of  the  "  proud,  poetic, 
pleasuie-loving  people  of  Dublin."  He  says  that 
Dublin  pride  is  rooted  in  the  fact,  which  Dublin 
people  never  allow  themselves  to  forget,  that  Dublin 
is  not  a  provincial  city  at  all :  it  is  a  nation's  capital, 
it  is  the  centre  of  Irish  national  life  : — 

The  Act  of  Union  dealt  a  blow  at  the  social  side  of  Dublin 
life  from  which  the  city  has  never  quite  recovered.  Politics  all 
apart,  this  is  a  grievance  of  which  Dublin  has  surely  some  cause  to 
complain.  The  pathos  of  its  faded  glories  haunts  the  once  gay 
capital.  Streets  and  squares  that  once  were  thronged  with  vivid 
life  are  strangely  still  to-day  in  a  mutely  forlorn  dignity. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  pride  of  the  people  of  Dublin, 
a  phase  which  is  less  to  the  credit  of  their  good  sense.  It  is 
that  pride  which  looks  on  commerce  with  an  affectation  of 
lofty  scorn.  Dublin  society  prefers  poverty  allied  with  gentility 
to  riches  begotten  of  business.  The  professional  element  is 
supreme,  the  commercial  element  relatively  nowhere.  You 
may  be  poet  or  play-actor,  musician  or  military  man,  briefless 
barrister  or  moneyless  medico— so  that  you  have  manners  and 
wit  you  are  welcome  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  fashionable 
Dublin  dames.  But  mere  wealth  will  open  no  doors. 
Merrion  Square  has  not  yet  fallen  to  the  plane  of  Park 
Lane.  Therefore  is  there  no  feverish  haste  to  get  rich. 
Little  of  the  bustle  of  business  pervades  Dublin's  every- 
day life.  Few  factory  chimneys  begrime  the  air.  In  a 
census  taken  some  years  ago  it  was  noted  that  there  were 
in  the  city  330  clergy,  650  lawyers,  450  wine  and  spirit 
merchants,  2,000  car  drivers,  4,500  milliners,  and  19,500 
domestic  servants  !  There  were  more  domestics  than  artisans, 
more  barristers  and  attorneys  than  priests  and  parsons.  The 
figures  are  curiously  illuminating.  To-day  the  proportions  are 
even  more  pronounced  ;  and  judges  and  lawyers  and  doctors 
and  dons  mainly  constitute  the  leading  circles  of  Dublin  society, 
together  with  the  various  ranks  of  the  Irish  Civil  Service  and 
a  strong  infusion  of  the  military  element. 

The  people  of  Dublin  are  remarkably  like  the 
French,  not  merely  in  their  temperament,  but  in 
smartness  of  dress.  "  The  men  are  invariably  well- 
groomed,  the  women  are  fashionably  frocked."  The 
only  provincialism  they  permit  themselves   is   their 

brogue.  

TWO   COMPOSITE  BEAUTIES. 

"  The  Creation  of  a  Venus  "  is  the  title  of  a  papet 
in  the  April  Strand,  in  which  we  are  told  that  an 
English  artist,  Mr.  Hal  Hurst,  has  constructed  two 
portraits,  each  feature  of  which  is  borrowed  in  detail 
from  some  famous  beauty,  as  follows  : — 

Taking  the  first  portrait,  then,  the  general  pose  and  contour 
were  taken  from  the  Viscountess  Curzon.  Property  in  the  hair 
is  vested  equally  in  Lady  Helmsley  and  Lady  Maidstone.  The 
nose  has  been  divided  into  three  parts — bridge,  tip,  and  nostril, 
to  which  three  ladies  have  contributed — Viscountess  Curzon, 
Lady  Beatrice  Pole-Carew,  and  Priscilla  Countess  Annesley. 
The  eye  is  from  the  Princess  of  Pless  and  Priscilla  Countess 
Annesley.  The  chin  is  Priscilla  Countess  Annesley's  and  Lady 
Helmsley's.  The  lips  are  Lady  Curzon's  and  Lady  Maidstone's. 
Princess  of  Pless  and  Lady  Helmsley  supply  the  eyebrows. 
The  long,  slender  neck  resembles  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's. 

As  to  the  companion  beauty,  the  eyebrows  and  the  general 
pose  of  the  head  belong  to  Miss  Lily  Elsie.  The  eyes  are  Miss 
Lily  Brayton's,  the  nose  and  lower  lip  those  of  Mine.  Cavalieri, 
the  nose  also  partially  Mi>s  Marie  Studholme's,  the  chin  and 
portions  of  the  hair  Miss  Billie  Burke's.  For  the  hair  generally 
Miss  Gertie  Millar  and  Miss  Lily  Elsie  have  been  the  models. 
The  upper  lip  is  also  Mi-  Millar's, 


TITLED  SHOPWOMEN. 

The  Zad/s  Realm  contains  an  interesting  paper 
entitled  "  How  the  Poor  Rich  Live :  By  One  of 
Them."  In  contrast  with  the  old  method  of  raising 
money  on  jewels,  or  other  ill-gotten  gains,  the 
writer  commends  the  more  straightforward  methods 
of  earning  a  competence  on  which  there  is  no 
stain  : — 

Countless  high-born  ladies  now  figure  as  "  the  girl  behind 
the  counter  "  in  shops  either  started  by  themselves  or  by  their 
friends.  The  idea  originated,  I  think,  with  the  late  Lady 
Granville  Gordon,  who  was  the  first  lady  of  rank  to  start  a 
milliner's  shop,  and  so  business-like  were  her  methods,  and 
so  indefatigable  her  industry,  that  I  understand  she  made  it  pay. 
Since  then  her  example  has  been  followed  by  countless  women 
of  rank  and  otherwise,  and  very  seldom,  provided  they  have 
a  business-like  partner,  at  a  loss. 

It  is  a  curious  thing,  and  speaks  well  for  the  good  sense  of 
Society,  that  such  ladies  do  not  by  any  means  lose  their  position, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  such  a  one  to  work  hard  all  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  after  business  hours  to  go  to  the 
best  houses  in  London,  and  lead  as  gay  and  bright  a  life  as 
possible. 

Of  course,  by  this  means  the  lady  milliner  and  dressmaker 
not  only  enjoys  herself  immensely,  but  continually  widens 
her  circle  of  acquaintances,  who  are  at  the  same  time  her 
customers. 

But  millinery  is  a  godsend  to  the  woman  of  taste  who  can 
obtain  a  following.  She  will  take  a  black  satin  shape  for  which 
she  has  had  to  pay  about  seven  and  sixpence.  Round  this  she 
will  carelessly  twist  a  gold  cord,  and  an  elegant  tassel  worth 
half  a  crown,  and  she  will  coolly  demand  and  get  three  and  a 
half  guineas  for  this  production  ;  to  which  she  has  given  that 
nameless  refinement  only  taste  can  accomplish.  Such  a  milliner 
has  but  to  have  sufficient  customers  to  carry  all  before 
her. 

One  earl's  daughter,  very  well  known  in  Society,  is  at  the 
present  moment  in  charge  of  a  flower-depot,  and  undertakes  to 
keep  her  friends'  houses  well-stocked  with  spring  and  summer 
blooms,  and  to  do  up  their  dinner  tables  for  the  comparatively 
modest  sum  of  a  pound  a  week.  She  arrives  there  herself, 
attended  by  her  satellites,  and  personally  confers  with  her 
employer,  who  is  also  her  friend,  and  it  will  readily  be 
understood  that  with  the  facilities  she  would  have  of  getting 
flowers  cheaply,  lour  or  five  such  regular  clients  will  bring  in  a 
nice  little  settled  income. 


THE  HAREM  SKIRT. 

The  Zad/s  Realm  breaks  out  into  the  following 
mock  heroics  on  the  harem  skirt : — 

That  is  the  one  important  feminine  invention  of  modern  times 
— the  herald  of  the  women's  great  revolutionary  movement  and 
the  symbol  of  their  revolt.  It  is  the  one  form  of  female 
garment  that  you  can  never  find  in  the  pictorial  records  of  the 
past — neither  on  Etruscan  vase  nor  Egyptian  tomb,  Greek 
marble  nor  shoulder  blade  of  deer  or  bear,  etched  upon  by 
northern  peoples.  This  is  the  creation  of  modern  woman,  it  is 
the  concrete  result  of  generations  ot  cramped  and  martyred 
souls  fighting  their  unequal  battle  with  life  while  theif  clothes, 
like  the  soaked  and  clogging  garments  of  the  drowning,  dragged 
them  down  and  paralysed  their  efforts. 

In  the  same  way  that  she  turns  to  the  badge  of  servitude  for 
her  ornamental  bracelets,  she  will  make  an  adornment  of  the 
garb  of  servitude.  The  dress  that  has  languished  for  centuries 
within  the  walls  of  the  Harem  shall  be  plucked  forth  by  the 
impudent  fingers  of  free  Western  womanhood.  She  will  sport 
the  livery  while  she  mocks  the  submission  of  its  wearer, 
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A     MECHANICAL     ELIXIR     OF     LIFE; 

Or,  Salvation  by  thb  Stomach  Pump. 
Mr..  E.  W,  PEPSIA  contributes  to  the  English 
an  ecstatic  ar'.icle  concerning  delivers 
from  age,  disease,  and  all  the  maladies  of  mortality 
by  the  simple  met  hanism  of  a  stomach-pump  or 
syphon.  The  writer  says  that  he  had  suffered  for 
many  years  from  acute  indigestion  : — 

I  went   In  1   to  specialist,  from  London  to  Berlin, 

I  tried  every  remedy  from  charcoal  biscuits  to  brriled  steaks 
and  hot  water— in  vain.  Life  began  to  lose  its  value  for  me. 
I  went  about  with  thoughts  of  suicide.  Then  at  the  eleventh 
hour  help  came.  One  day  my  doctor  told  mc  of  the  stomach- 
pump. 

At  first  he  recoiled  with  horror  at  the  thought  of 
thrusting  an  india-rubber  tube  down  his  throat  into 
the  recesses  of  his  body,  but  at  last  he  was  driven  to 
it  by  sheer  misery.    He  says  : — 

How  shall  I  describe  my  sensations!     I  had  been  foi 
hours  in  ever-increasing  misery,  a  headache  growing  steadily 

more  severe,   and    the    feeling    of    oppression    and    depn 
getting  more  and  more  intolerable.     Then  1  had  five  minutes 
-  iv  with  the  tube,  and  now,  a  change  that  baffles 
description. 

In  five  minutes  all  his  misery  disappeared,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  he  has  always  found  that 
this  syphon  tube  was  able  to  rid  him  of  all  stomach 
troubles : — 

I  have  grown  lyrical,  but  then  consider  the  benefits,  think 
of  the  change  wrought  in  me.  I  now  weigh  eleven  stone. 
Though  I  am  fifty-five,  I  can  walk  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a 
day  without  fatigue,  and  1  hardly  ever  go  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
morning  without  sprinting  with  my  dogs  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  from  sheer  high  spirits.  There  are  no  medicine  bottles 
in  my  cupboards;  the  gouty  symptoms  about  my  knuckles 
have  disappeared  ;  my  complexion  is  clear  ;  my  skin  is  clean 
add  rosy  ;  I  seem  blessed  With  a  second  youth.  Ten  1 
I  had  to  winter  abroad  owing  to  severe  bronchial  colds.  Now 
if   1    1  i    in   a  year   I   am   annoyed,  and  I  never  have 

'  a  touch  of  bronchitis.  The  agonies  of  depression  that  I  used 
to  suffer  from,  the  fits  of  moroseness  and  bad-temper  are 
unknown  to  mc.  I  am  optimistic  and  light-hearted  as  I  was 
at  the  1  ge  of  thirty.  I  have  a  figure.  I  look  upoi 
a>  a  stricken  ghost.  It  is  now  some  years  since  I  have  used  the 
stomach-pump  ;  for  the  first  year  every  day  and  now  perhaps 
once  or  twice  a  week,  and  I  have  never  once  found  the  slightest 
ill-etlect  from  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  is  a  discovery  of  mine  ;  it  is  not. 
The  Profession,  I  know,  use  it,  but  all  the  same  thousands  of 
sufferers  are  still  ignorant  of  its  magic,  and  to  these  I  would 
say,  "Try  it."  Try  it  once,  and  you  will  never  be  without  it 
again — try  it,  and  you  will  regain  life  and  youth  and  happiness. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  one  man's  meat  is 
another  man's  poison,  and  many  people  have  tried 
this  method  of  washing  out  their  digestive  apparatus 
without  gaining  anything  like  the  advantages 
described  in  this  article. 


G.B.S.,  "A  MAN   AFTER  GOD'S  OWN   HEART.'' 

Mr.  TEMPLE  SCOTT,  in  the  Forum  for  March, 
writes  a  very  enthusiastic  article  entitled  "Bernard 
Shaw  :  the  Realiser  of  Ideals."  He  maintains  that 
we  have  done  far  worse  than  neglect  Shaw  ■  we  have 
made  him  the  fashion.  To  make  a  teacher,  or  a 
preacher,  or  a  humorist  fashionable  is  to  bury  him 
iristanter  beneath  the  faded  rags  of  our  complacent 
misunderstanding.  Believing,  as  he  does,  that  Shaw- 
is  the  straight-visioned  man  and  the  man  of  rectitude, 
it  is  a  matter  for  pathetic  amusement  that  we  have 
given  him  the  peculiar  reputation  he  has.  A  new 
book  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  as  eagerly  looked  for 
as  a  new  song  by  Harry  Lauder  or  a  new  monologue 
by  Nat  Wills. 

Mr.  Scott  maintains  that  while  Shaw  compels  us  to 
laugh  at  things  he  never  makes  us  laugh  with  him, 
because  at  bottom  he  is  not  laughing  himself.  He  is 
terribly  in  earnest.  Shaw  has  tin-  marks  of  the  moral 
reformer,  the  social  reformer,  the  Salvationist,  the 
enthusiastic  worker  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  man 
ever  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  human  souls.  They 
are  not  the  marks  of  the  artibt  and  the  maker 
and  giver  of  joy.  Shaw  laughs  at  principles, 
institutions,  dogmas;  which  means  that  he  is 
not  so  much  a  humorist  as  he  is  a  satirist.  Shaw's 
attack  is  only  indirect  at  the  individual  and 
directly  against  the  conventions.  That  is  why 
his  fun  is  enjoyed  and  his  preaching  so  little 
heeded.  The  fun  that  hurts  nobody  can  be  enjoyed 
by  everybody.  When  people  go  to  theatres  to  be 
educated  and  uplifted  Shaw  will  have  his  real  chance. 
Mr.  Scott  maintains  that  Shaw  is  a  great  moral  force, 
and  perhaps  the  most  virtuous  man  of  his  age.  With 
him  virtue  is  a  passion.  He  is  unconventional  and 
unorthodox  because  he  is  a  man  of  virtue,  because 
existing  conventions,  institutions  and  dogmas  no 
longer  permit  men  and  women  to  be  virtuous.  He 
is  not  a  worshipper  of  idols.  To  appreciate  his  real 
message  you  must  read  his  books  twice.  Once  that 
you  may  enjoy  the  fun  and  get  rid  of  the  laugh.  A 
second  time,  so  that  you  may  see  what  a  wise  friend 
this  jester  really  is. 

After  reviewing  his  newly  published  plays,  Mr. 
Scott  says  : — 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  censor  that  Shaw  is  a  cursing  blas- 
phemer. I  confess  I  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  censor  knows  very  little  either  about  morality  or  blasphemy 
or  God.     And  I  cannot  help  that  Shaw  knows  a  great 

deal  about  God.  Indeed,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  lhal 
Shaw  is  a  man  after  God's  own  heart.  I  think  that  he  has 
grow;n  with  God's  help  and  God's  grace  in  him,  and  that  he  is 
doing  God's  work.  I  believe  it  because  I  do  not  see  how 
otherwise  he  could  have  written  "The  Shewing-Up  of  Blanco 
I'osnet  "  and  the  other  plays  in  this  volume. 


"  Humours  of  the  Law  Courts  "  is  the  title  of  a  paper 
contributed  by  George  A.  Macdonalci  to  Casseil's  for 
April.  It  contains  several  pages  of  pleasant  gossip 
about  forensic  oddities.  He  recalls  Bowen's  remark 
from  the  Bench,  that  he  hoped  there  might  be  "  no 
moaning  at  the  Bar  when  he  put  out  to  sea." 


"  If  Marie  Corelli  wrote  an  article  for  the  Daily 
Mail  on  '  What  I  think  of  Lloyd  George,'  she  would 
probably  get  much  the  same  huge  fee  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  would  for  an  article  on  '  What  I  think  of 
Marie  Corelli.'" — Young  Woman  (April). 
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The   Review   of   Reviews. 


WOMEN     JOURNALISTS     IN    PARIS. 
By  One  of  Them. 

In  the  Grande  Revile  of  February  25th  Marc  Helys 
publishes  an  interesting  article  concerning  the  Literary 
Career  of  Women  in  Paris. 

EARLY    DIFFICULTIES. 

The  writer  classifies  the  women  literary  workers 
into  three  categories — rich  women  who  write  for 
pleasure  and  who  have  at  their  disposal  the  reviews 
which  do  not  pay  for  articles  ;  women  who  desire  to 
earn  a  little  money  in  order  to  add  a  little  luxury  to 
their  comforts  ;  and  women  writers  without  any  other 
resources  than  their  earnings.  Her  article  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  third  class—  women  who  are 
obliged  to  work  and  who  cannot  write  when  they  like 
or  what  they  like.  Their  business  is  to  write  to  order 
what  will  sell  and  what  will  sell  at  once.  They  do 
not  dream  of  glory  ;  success  is  for  the  most  alert. 
The  most  fortunate  may  earn  from  ,£160  to  ,£200  a 
year. 

When  circumstances  compelled  the  writer  to  work 
for  herself  it  was  a  great  humiliation  to  her  to  discover 
that  her  fairly  solid  education  left  her  comparatively 
disarmed  for  the  battle  of  life.  She  had  a  variety  of 
attainments,  but  they  were  as  incomplete  as  they 
were  varied,  and  there  was  not  a  single  subject 
that  she  felt  competent  to  teach.  But  she  had  always 
had  an  idea  of  writing  down  her  impressions,  and  like 
many  others  she  is  an  improvised  literary  woman. 

THE    "  FRONDE  "    NEWSPAPER. 

At  Paris  it  is  very  difficult  to  enter  the  profession 
of  journalism,  for  men  hold  the  ground  inch  by  inch, 
even  to  the  point  of  sometimes  writing  fashion 
articles  over  feminine  signatures.  The  time  of  the 
writer's  debut  was  when  the  Fronde  made  its 
appearance.  Absolutely  unknown,  she  offered  her 
services,  and  as  the  editor  happened  to  be  short  of 
copy  was  permitted  to  write  some  articles.  She  did 
not  agree  with  all  the  ideas  of  the  Fronde,  but  she 
always  thinks  of  the  paper  with  gratitude  for  coming 
to  her  aid.  Moreover,  she  was  well  paid  for  her 
articles,  and  she  acquired  confidence  in  herself  and 
was  encouraged  to  further  activity. 

REPORTING    FOR   THE    .MAGAZINES. 

A  better  profession  than  reporting  for  the  papers  is 
reporting  for  the  illustrated  magazines.  These  publi- 
cations are  very  numerous,  and  the  space  at  one  time 
devoted  to  literature  is  now  devoted  to  news. 
Personal  notes  and  notes  on  private  life,  interviews, 
etc.,  play  a  large  and  important  part.  Usually  the 
reporters  for  magazines  are  not  attached  to  the  staff. 
Their  work  is  intermittent,  but  it  is  much  better  paid 
than  the  same  work  for  the  daily  papers.  Cab 
fares  are  also  allowed.  But  the  women  reporters 
require  to  be  provided  with  toilettes  little  in  harmony 
with  their  financial  condition,  as  elegance  at  recep- 
tions, letes,  etc.,  counts  for  much  in  their  success. 


WRITING    FOR    THE    REVIEWS. 

The  writer  says  she  was  more  attracted  to  the 
reviews  than  to  the  journals,  and  in  ten  years  she  has 
contributed  a  large  number  of  articles  to  Paris  pub- 
lications. The  people  at  the  offices  of  the  reviews 
are  a  different  world.  The  men  are  more  polite  and 
courteous,  the  writer  is  received  amiably,  and  if  the 
article  offered  is  not  always  accepted,  it  is  at  least 
read,  and  sometimes  a  little -good  advice  is  given.  It 
is  quite  a  mistake  to  believe  that  a  recommendation 
is  needed  to  reach  the  directors  of  a  great  review. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  access  to  these  gentlemen. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  writer  must  be  at  the 
office  at  the  stated  hour  and  await  his  or  her  turn. 
As  far  as  the  writer's  experience  goes,  the  editor 
always  thinks  of  the  interests  of  his  review  first.  Also 
she  says  she  has  never  found  any  attempt  to  prevent 
women  contributing  articles.  Women  contributors  to 
reviews  are  much  commoner  than  people  suppose. 
The  editor  of  one  of  the  most  important  reviews  of 
Paris  once  showed  her  a  number  with  more  than 
half  of  the  contents  written  by  women  under  mas- 
culine names. 

OFFICE   WORK. 

In  the  offices  of  the  illustrated  magazines  and 
fashion  papers  women  are  generally  preferred.  For 
equal  work  they  are  p.iid  less  than  men  would  be, 
but  even  were  they  paid  as  much,  their  work  is 
worth  more.  The  good  houses  give  a  fortnight's 
holiday  in  the  year,  and  the  rate  of  pay  is  from 
£6  5s.  to  ,£12  10s.  a  month.  The  work  is  most 
trying  for  the  health,  and  the  women  live  in  perfect 
fear  of  being  replaced  by  men.  Now  and  then,  by 
way  of  stimulating  their  failing  energies,  the  head 
of  the  office  will  mutter  something  about  women's 
work  being  very  irregular — "  Better  pay  a  little  more 
and  have  men."  In  such  places  the  war  between 
the  sexes  is  often  intense.  The  men  are  always 
ready  to  pick  out  the  faults  of  "  those  ladies,"  and 
the  ladies  resent  the  smallest  attempt  at  masculine 
intrusion. 

In  the  March  Geographical  Journal  Dr.  Charcot, 
Commander  of  the  Second  French  Antarctic  Expedi- 
tion, gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  voyage  of 
exploration.  He  did  not  set  out  to  reach  the  South 
Pole,  and  made  no  attempt  to  do  so.  He  aimed 
to  gather  up  information  concerning  the  Antarctic 
regions,  and  this  he  has  done  with  great  success.  He 
corrects  several  mistakes  of  his  predecessors.  Ade- 
laide Island,  which  Biscoe  said  was  eight  miles  long, 
is  really  seventy  miles  long.  Knox  describes  a  high 
wall  of  ice  which  Dr.  Charcot  attributes  to  his  being 
the  victim  of  "a  mirage  effect  such  as  we  have 
experienced  ourselves  in  the  Antarctic  on  several 
occasions."  No  high  wall  has  been  seen,  either 
by  the  Bclgica  or  by  the  Pourquoi  Pas  ?  The 
maps  attached  to  the  Journal  are  of  exceptional 
value. 
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MUSIC   AND  ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
Sir  Henry  J.  Wood. 

V>  other  English-born  conductor  hasachii 
wide  fame  in  his  particular  vocation  as  Sit  Henry  I. 
',  says  the  Musical  Times  for  March,  Sir  Henry 
Wood  was  born  in  Oxford  Street  in  1870.  His  father, 
an  amateur  'cello-player,  was  English,  but  his  mother, 
who  was  an  excellent  singer,  was  Welsh.  It  was  his 
mother  who  guided  and  fostered  his  precocious 
musical  talent.  At  the  age  of  ten  lie  was  a  d 
organist  at  a  City  church,  and  at  seventi  en  he  became 
choirmaster  and  organist  of  a  church  at  Fulham. 
He  studied  for  si\  terms  at  the  Royal  Acadei 
Musi,  and  gained  four  medals.  At  the  Fisheries  and 
Inventions  Exhibitions  in  1883  and  1885  he  gave 
organ  recitals,  and  from  that  period  till  1890  he  spent 
much  time  over  composition — songs,  light  opera,  and 
choral  works.  In  1889  he  began  his  career  as  a  con- 
ductor in  Mr.  Arthur  Rousebey's  Opera  Company, 
hut  it  was  in  1895  that  he  conducted  the  first  series 
of  promenade  concerts  at  Queen's  Hall,  and  demon- 
strated that  there  were  in  London  audiences  which 
could  appreciate  the  finest  music.  This  encourage- 
ment led  to  the  establishment  in  1896  of  the  Qui 
Hall  Symphony  Concerts.  As  a  conductor  he  l< 
nothing  to  chance,  hut  will  spend  hours  over  the  hand 
parts  to  ensure  their  correctness  in  every  particular. 
In  his  library  he  has  2,500  works,  every  one  of  which 
he  has  personally  edited.  He  has  also  scored  125 
arias  for  concert  use.  One  of  the  charms  of  his 
orchestral  performances  is  their  clean  finish. 

Richard  Strauss's  New  Work. 

•  Richard  Strauss's  new  opera,  "  Der  Rosenkavalier," 
may  not  have  excited  quite  so  much  discussion  as 
"Salome"  or  "Elektra,"  but  at  the  premiere  at 
Dresden  there  was  probably  the  largest  number  of 
musical  critics  which  had  ever  been  assembled  under 
one  roof  before,  to  say  nothing  of  composers,  con- 
ductors, and  singers.  According  to  Mr.  A.  Kalisch. 
whose  impressions  appear  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Musical  Times,  the  work  is  one  about  which  it  is 
not  at  all  easy  to  make  up  one's  mind.  Two  pro- 
minent anti-Straussians  openly  declared  themsi 
converted  by  the  music.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  opera  is  a  comedy,  and  that  its  great  merit 
or  great  stumbling-block,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  its 
newness  of  form.  It  contains  a  strange  mixture  of 
elements — Mozartian  episodes,  folk-tunes,  music 
which  smacks  of  the  romanticism  of  fifty  vears  ago, 
passages  which  might  have  come  from  "  Elektra," 
and  Viennese  waltzes ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
those  passages  in  which  the  composer  sets  himself  to 
re-create  the  atmosphere  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
he  treats  his  material  in  his  own  way,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  we  feel  that  Strauss  only  is  the  author. 


"Maryland,  My  Maryland I" 

Tn  her  **  Recollections,  Grave  and  Cay,"  which 
Mrs  Burton  Harrison  began  in  Scribner'i  .\[n»,izine 
for  March,  we  g<  t  some  interesting  partii  dlars  of  the 
famous  song  of  the  Confed<  rat  v.  "  Maryland,  My 
Maryland  I "  The  author,  Janus  Ryder  Ran 
wrote  the  poem  under  stj  itement  1  iusi  1  by 

reading  about  the  Baltimore  riot  in  April,  i86r,  when 
a  Massachusetts  regiment  on  its  way  to  Washington 
was  attacked  by  a  mob.  It  was  Jennie  Cary,  Mrs. 
Harrison's  cousin,  who  set  Randall's  poem  to  the  air 
of  "  Lauriger  Horatius,"  and  who  first  sang  it,  with  a 
chorus  of  her  friends,  in  a  drawing-room  at  Balti- 
more.  Miss  Cary  says  that  the  refrain,  as  originally 
printed,  was  simply  "  Maryland,"  and  that  she  added 
the  word  "  My"  in  obedience  to  the  exigency  of  the 
music.  Miss  Cary  and  Mrs.  Harrison  sang  the  song 
in  the  doorway  of  Captain  Sterrett's  tent  at  Manassas, 
the  men  of  the  Maryland  line  facing  them  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  This  was  in  answer  to  a 
>t  from  the  soldiers  that  they  might  hear  a 
woman's  voice  again.  The  song  was  speedily 
adopted  by  the  troops.  Mrs.  Harrison  tells  that  she 
ran  hear  now  the  swing  of  the  grand  chorus  as  the 
men  gradually  caught  up  the  refrain  and  echoed  it, 
and  by  next  day  the  whole  camp  was  resounding 
with  "My  Maryland !" 

A  Beautiful  Hai.i.  of  Friendship. 
Writing  in  Scribner  for  March,  Mr.  Rudolph  de 
ova  describes  the  pictures  in  the  beautiful  Hall 
ol  Panels  in  the  house  of  Sir  Lawrence  Alma 
Tadenia,  and  tells  how  they  came  to  be  painted  by 
the  artist's  friends.  There  are  over  forty  of  them, 
and  while  they  are  all,  with  a  single  exception,  of  a 
uniform  height  of  31 ;-  inches,  the  breadth  varies  from 
2-2  to  8  inches.  The  composition  of  pictures  of  the 
exceptional  size  of  the  panels  has  been  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty.  Lord  Leighton,  holding  up  a 
rt  knife,  asked  Sir  Lawrence  one  day  what  kind  of 
a  subject  he  wasexpected  to  paint  on  that.  He  painted 
a  figure  under  the  title  of  "  The  Bath  of  Psyche." 
Sir  Edward  Poynter/s  panel  represents  the  terrace  of 
a  palace  overlooking  the  harbour  of  some  beautiful 
Italian  city.  It  is  night,  and  the  whole  scene  is 
suffused  with  moonlight.  Mr.  John  McWhirter's 
subject  is  silver  birches.  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Olivier's 
picture  recalls  an  old  Italian  custom  of  lighting  fires 
on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany.  Several  other  artists 
have  chosen  Italian  subjects.  The  panel  painted  by 
the  Hon.  John  Collier,  a  former  pupil  of  Sir  Law- 
rence's, represents  a  temple  at  Philae.  Mr.  H.  Moore 
and  Mr.  Colin  Hunter  have  both  contributed  sea- 
scapes, Mr.  Briton  Riviere  has  painted  lions,  Mr. 
Frank  Dicksee  an  "  Andromeda,"  and  Mr.  John  M. 
Swan  polar  bears.  The  decorative  design  which 
runs  round  the  room  above  the  panels  is  the  work  of 
Mrs.  R.  Williams,  and  the  tiles  of  the  floor,  which 
represent  the  letters  L.  A.  T.,  the  monogram  of  Sir 
Lawrence's  family,  were  designed  by  Mr.  George 
Henschel,  the  famous  singer. 
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JAPANESE  EXPANSION  IN  EUROPE, 

Commercial  and  Political. 

Writing  on  the  institutions  of  modern  Japan  in 
the  first  March  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Monties,  the  Marquis  de  la  Mazeliere  contends  that 
while  Asia  may  be,  as  is  said,  fifty  years  behind 
Europe,  Japanese  civilisation,  at  any  rate,  is  more 
advanced  than  that  of  certain  European  countries. 
In  the  mid-March  number  of  La  Revue  M.  Henri 
Labroue,  in  an  article    on    Japanese   Expansion  in 


at  expansion,  have  none  the  less  considerably  reacted 
on  Europe,  partly  by  their  growing  commercial 
enterprise  and  partly  by  the  preponderating  influence 
of  their  diplomacy. 

In  reference  to  the  commercial  relations  of  Japan 
and  Europe,  we  are  told  that  Japanese  exports  to 
Europe  increased  from  4  millions  sterling  in  1895  to 
8 J  millions  in  1908,  while  Japanese  imports  from 
Europe  rose  from  about  7  millions  to  i8|  millions  in 
the  same  period.  Japan  has  no  fewer  than  thirty-five 
Consular  Agents   in   Europe.     Some  of  the  traffic  is 


Puck.\ 


[Tokyo. 


Fifty  Years  Hence  :    A  Japanese  Cartoonist's  Sanguine  Anticipations. 


Europe,  explains  the  remarkable  influence  exercised 
by  Japan  to-day  in  European  affairs. 

TRADE    BETWEEN    EUROPE   AND   JAPAN. 

European  expansion  in  Japan,  he  writes,  is  the 
crown  of  the  arch  in  the  history  of  modern  Japan, 
for  it  was  the  introduction  of  Western  civilisation 
which  determined  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
moral  revolutions  of  that  country,  and  gave  it  its 
place  to-day  among  the  great  Powers  of  the  world. 
But  if  the  Japanese  have  felt  the  effect  of  European 
influence  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  white  peril 
rot  an  impossibility,  they  in  their  turn,  by  their  efforts 


carried  on  by  means  of  the  European  navigation 
lines,  but  it  is  chiefly  by  a  powerful  Japanese 
company,  with  a  fortnightly  service  between  Japan 
and  Marseilles,  London,  Middlesbrough  «and  Ant- 
werp, that  Japanese  passengers  and  merchandise 
are  carried. 

ANGLOJAPANESE    RELATIONS. 

Still  more  evident  is  the  influence  of  Japan  on  the 
relations  of  the  great  Powers  to  one  another.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  France,  Russia,  and 
England.  The  Franco-Japanese,  the  Russo-Japanese, 
and   the  Anglo-Russian  ententes  are  a  sort  of  Triple 
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Alliance  in  Europe  between  the  three  European 
countries,  with  Japan  as  the  uniting  Power.  From 
the  political  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  the  Anglo- 

tese   Alliance    which    to-day   dominates    inter- 
national   politics.      The    extent    of    the    conn 
between  England  and  Japan  shows  how  close  are  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries.     An  important 
pomt  in  this  connection  to  settle  is  the  question  of 
the  Japanese    piracy  ol    British   trade-marks,    many 
articles   made  in  Japan  hearing  the   mark  "  Mai 
England."     Also  there  is  the  revision  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Commercial  Treaty   in    [912   at  the 
time  that  Japan's  treaties   with   the  United   States, 
France,  Germany,  etc.,   expire.     The  writer   thinks 
Japan  »ill  not  want  to  renew  these  treaties. 

JAPAN    AND    TBI     OTHER    GREAT     POWERS. 

As  to  France,  the  position  she  occupies  in  lapan  is 
by  no  means  unimportant.  French  capital  exercises 
on  Japanese  finance  and  certain  great  industries  a 
preponderating  influence.  From  the  political  point 
of  view  there  is  no  friction  between  the  two  countries, 
but  irom  the  financial  and  commercial  point  of  view 
n  is  under  obligation  to  France.  The  rela- 
tions between  Germany  and  Japan  are  much 
closer  than  those  between  Japan  and  France,  but 
they  are  almost  exclusively  commercial.  Germany  is, 
in  fact,  the  only  European  great  Power  which  has 
not  signed  any  political  treaty  with  Japan.  Italy, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  counl 
also  have  commercial  relations  with  Japan.  The 
relations  with  Spain  are  more  interesting  on  account 
of  Spanish  America,  and  Japan  is  interested  in 
Austria- Hungary  and  the  Balkans  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  international  complications  which  might  arise 
between  these  States  and  the  Powers  with  which 
Japan  is  concerned.     Japan's  relations  with   K 


wal  Her  aid.} 


An  Eastern  Cartoon. 

The  Japanese  Rising  Sun  is  in  the  ascendant.  Ri:»ij.  t\  pitied 
by  the  Swan  (Chinese  woid  "Gnu"),  is  swimming  through  broken 
character  for  country,  while  the  Eiqle  (Chines;  word  "Ing" 
or  "  Ying,"  which  also  stands  for  England)  is  roosting  on  a 
character  which  signifies,  with  the  broken  character,  China,  and 
also  Taenmar — the  Yunnan  boundary — where  the  English 
r-.  arc  jn= r  n 


Prince  Tokugawa.   President  of  the  Japanese   House 
of  Peers,  in  his  Official   Room. 

are   in    Russia-in-Asia,  and  are  chiefly  commercial. 
Politically,  the  Russo-Japanese  agreements  of  August 

30th,  1907,  and  July  4th,  1910,  have  consolidated  the 
situation  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth. 

I-    THERE     \    JAPANESE    PERIL    IX    EITROPE  ? 

In  Western  waters,  as  in  other  seas,  Japanese  mer- 
chant fleets  accompany  the  war  fleets,  and  in  the 
diplomatic  game  and  in  European  alliances  the  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun  plays  a  much  more  important  part 
than  many  a  European  State.  But  the  giant  strides 
which  this  country  has  made  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
are  merely  the  prelude  and  the  first  act  of  a  great 
world-drama  in  which  the  Japanese  will  reserve  for 
themselves  the  leading  parts. 


SHIPBUILDING  FOR  THE  PLANET. 
Ix  the  World's  Work  Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  writes 
on  shipbuilding  and  shipping  in  1910,  and  says  that 
in  spite  of  the  boilermakers'  lock-out,  the  United 
Kingdom  produced  157,960  tons  more  in  1 910  than 
in  1909.     The  following  totals  are  instructive  :— 

Vastek.  Tons.                  l.h  p. 

United  Kingdom         ...        1,163  1,339,488  i."2;.o29 

nial                                         142  >77 

Foreign             ...                    li*J6  1,012,170  1.1.;- 


Grand  World  Total 


2. 54  [ 


-■  7*0,953 


The  six  largest  vessels  of  the  year  were  :— 
Olympic,  43.500  tons  (Harland  and  Wolff). 
France,  23,000  tons  (The  St.  N'.ifaire  Company). 
Frauconia,  19,150  tons  (Swan  Hunter  and  Wigham  Richard- 
son). 

Edinburgh  Castle,  13  326  tons  (Harland  and  Wolff). 
Mn'oja,  13.000  tons  (Harland  and  Wolff). 
f7,,-  "       11,50c  '        rid  and  Wolff) 
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THE    ANGLO-JAPANESE    ALLIANCE 
As  it  Affects  Our  Colonies. 

The  second  number  of  the  Round  Table  gives  the 
foremost  place  to  an  elaborate  essay  upon  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  considered  from  the  Colonial  point 
of  view,  an  article  that  takes  up  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  number  : — 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  can  be  ended  by  either  party 
on  August  12th,  1915,  though,  if  the  agreement  is  not  denounced 
before  August  12th,  1914,  it  will  continue  in  force  until  a  year 
after  notice  to  terminate  has  been  given  by  either  side. 

The  question  of  its  renewal  is  exercising  the 
attention  of  diplomatists,  but  the  writer  prefers  to 
consider  the  question  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  colonists,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
apprehension  created  by  the  refusal  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  to  admit  Japanese  emigrants. 
The  writer  is  not  prejudiced  against  the  Japanese. 
He  admits  that  they  have  self-control,  resource, 
courage,  and  perseverance  in  the  highest  degree. 
They  have  initiative  and  energy,  and  they  are  law- 
abiding.  In  medicine,  in  industry,  in  trade,  they  are 
well  abreast  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
more  striking  testimony  to  their  practical  efficiency 
than  the  fact  -that  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  only 
one  Japanese  soldier  died  from  disease  to  four  killed 
by  bullets.  In  the  Spanish- American  War  fourteen  men 
died  from  preventable  sickness  to  one  man  killed  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  sympa 
thises  with  the  objection  of  the  Australians  and  the 
Canadians  to  admit  Japanese  settlers,  who  never 
cease  to  be  Japanese  patriots.  It  is  an  article  of 
religious  belief  with  him  that  he  can  never  surrender 
his  national  obligations,  nor  cease  to  be  a  Japanese. 

After  narrating  the  story  of  the  anti-Japanese  riots 
in  British  Columbia,  the  writer  quotes  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister's  despatch  of  December  23rd,  1907, 
in  which  Japan  reserved  the  most  complete  liberty 
of  action  and  refused  the  slightest  concession  as  to 
recognising  the  right  of  the  Dominions  to  exclude  her 
labourers  and  artisans.  While  doing  so,  however,  the 
Japanese  Government  agreed  to  limit  the  number  of 
immigrants  to  400  a  year,  and  not  to  allow  any  of  them 
to  proceed  to  Canada  except  under  contracts  approved 
by  the  Dominion  Government.  This  concession,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  impaired  the  determination  of  the 
Japanese  to  insist  upon  her  citizens  being  treated  as 
civilised  white  men.  There  is,  however,  little  reason 
to  expect  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  will  continue 
indefinitely.  If  the  immigration  difficulty  is  not 
solved  it  is  bound  to  complicate  sooner  or  later  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  Empire.  Fortunately,  agree- 
ment does  not  seem  to  be  impossible  if  both  sides  are 
reasonable.  The  following  suggestion  is  put  forward 
as  a  possible  basis  of  settlement : — 

It  would  seem  that  an  agreement  could  be  reached  which 
would  settle  the  immigration  difficulty  and  pave  the  way  to 
stable  commercial  relations  between  the  Dominions  and  Japan 
on  the  following  basis.     That  each  race  should  have  the  light 


of  excluding  altogether  labourers  and  artisans  of  the  other  race, 
but  that  educated  persons,  travellers,  traders,  students,  and  so 
on,  should  have  free  entry,  but  under  such  restrictions  as  would 
prevent  them  from  becoming  permanent  residents. 

Whether  on  this  basis  or  on  some  other  the  writer 
insists  that  the  Empire  must  arrive  at  a  common 
policy  on  the  question,  or  it  must  disrupt.  The 
Dominions  cannot  stand  alone  against  Japan ;  if 
Great  Britain  supports  the  Dominions  she  may  have 
to  face  the  hostility  of  Japan  in  the  Far  East,  as 
well  as  the  hostility  of  Germany  in  the  Near  East. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Imperial  Conference  will  have 
a  great  deal  of  work  tc  do  when  it  meets  this  summer 
in  London. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  solution  might  be  arrived  at 
by  a  joint  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Empire  or  the  British  Government  to  receive  on 
equal  terms  the  same  number  of  immigrants  from 
each  other,  which  would  establish  the  principle  of 
perfect  equality  ;  and  as  there  is  no  prospect  or  even 
possibility  of  any  great  influx  of  British  subjects  into 
Japan,  it  would  effectively  dispel  the  fears  of  the 
Colonists  that  they  would  be  swamped  by  Japanese 
immigration,  rt  would  only  be  to  recognise  the 
principle  of  fair  exchange  if  the  British  Empire 
refused  to  receive  any  more  Japanese  subjects  than 
she  has  exported  of  her  own  subjects  to  Japanese 
territory. 


"THE    B.M.G.    SOCIETY." 

As  a  sort  of  after-thought  to  his  sketch  of  Mr. 
Balfour  in  March,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  in  his  Magazine 
for  April  makes  the  following  observations  :  — 

A  witty  young  Liberal  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  knew  any- 
thing about  the  "  B.M.G.  Society."  I  was  rather  startled  ; 
and  for  a  moment  thought  I  must  have  been  less  in  touch 
with  Lobby  movements  in  both  parties  than  I  had  supposed 
myself  to  be.  And  then  when  my  young  friend,  having 
enjoyed  my  confusion,  went  on  to  explain  "  the  Balfour-Must. 
Go  Society,"  I  saw  the  joke.  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  a 
strong,  though  well-repressed,  movement  against  Mr.  Balfour 
and  his  leadership. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  estrangement  is  thus 
stated  by  T.P.  :— 

There  are  in  the  Unionist  Party  of  to-day — as  there  always 
have  been — a  considerable  number  of  men  who  have  rushed  to 
the  front  in  despite  of  want  of  aristocratic  connections  by  sheer 
force  of  their  energetic  temperaments  and  their  political  gifts  ; 
and  many  of  these  are  men  who  rise  above  their  colleagues  by 
their  keen  energy  and  their  hard  work.  And  these  men 
naturally  look  to  the  ordinary  rewards  of  political  life.  Slaving 
in  committees,  perfecting  organisations,  stumping  on  platforms 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  abandoning,  as  some 
of  them  do,  all  other  businesses  and  occupations  in  life,  and 
sacrificing  everything  to  politics,  some  of  these  men  found 
themselves  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Balfour's  omnipotence  kept 
outside  the  charmed  circle  of  Ministerial  promotion  as  though 
they  had  been  idle  nobodies.  These  wounds  have  never  been 
healed,  and  some  of  the  enmities  in  his  own  party  with  which 
Mr.  Balfour  has  to  contend  to-day  are  to  be  traced  back  to  the; 
days  when  he  inflicted  these  affronts. 
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ENGLAND  THE  UNREADY. 
In  Seribner's  for  April    Mr.   Price  ('oilier  rapidly 

9  the  history  of  India  from  Mughal  to  Briton, 
aii'l,  while  doing  abundant  honour  to  the  work  and 
the  character  of  the  British  in  India,  he  laments. the 

tdiness  of  the  English  to  meet  emergent!' 
shown   in    the   days  before  the   Mutiny.       He    goes 
on  : — 

Along  different  lines  much  the  same  thing  goes  on  in  England 

.  ind  again  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  there  is  no  trouble  with 

iny,  or  in  India,  within  ten  years.     '  Ine lepend  upon 

the  British,  however,  b>  wait  for  that  event  until  they  are  fully 
unprepared, 

It"  an  imaginative  observer  were  asked  toco  least 

adapted  to  the  present  situation  and  condition  of  the  British 
Empire,   lie   might    use   the  words  :    "  Englishmen    may  sleep 

tally  in  their  beds  !  "  It  is  comical  to  record  that  the 
young  solicitor  who  at  lie  country  for  the  navy  uses 

this  phrase  ;  the  able  metaphysician  wh sponds  for  the 

Uses  this  phrase  ;  the  lately  anarchical  labour  leader,  who 
replies  tor  the  commerce  of  the  country,  uses  this  phrase  ;  the 
solicitor  who  is  responsible  for  the  finances  of  the  country  rises 
this  phrase;  the  Prime  Minister,  a  scholarly  barrister,  and  be 
it  said  the  steady-headed,  strong-handed  master  of  them  all, 
despite  the  talcs  to  the  contrary,  repeats  the  same  phrase.  I 
repeat,  for  an  almost  wearisome  number  of  times,  the)  are  a 
great  people  !  Fancy  singing.  "  Rock-a-by,  baby,  on  the  tree- 
top"  to  the  II  us  :  I  mmons  and  to  the  country,  with  such 
responsibilities,  such  perils,  such  warnings  pressing  upon  their 
attention.     We  may  all  envy  them  their  sound  nerves. 

He  says  that  nowhere  in  the  world  will  you  find 
better  feeling  between  officers  and  men  than  between 
British  officers  and  native  soldiers  in  India. 


"THE  GREATER  INDIA." 
The  Modern  Review  for  March  quotes  a  paper 
on  the  future  of  India  from  the  Bengali  of  Ravindra 
Nath  Tagore.  The  absolute  idealism  of  India 
comes  out  in  the  writer's  resolve  that  the  Gn 
India  of  the  future  shall  be  co-extensive  with  the 
universality  of  humanity.     He  says  : — 

The  final  purposi  I  'he  history  that  is  being  built  up  in  India 
is  not  that  the  Hindus  or  any  other  race  will  predominate  here. 
Indian  history  has  no  less  an  object  than  this— that  here  the 
history  of  man  will  attain  to  a  special  fulfilment  and  give  an 
unprecedented  form  to  its  perfection,  and  make  that  perfi 
the  property  of  all  mankind.  If  in  modelling  the  image  of  this 
perfection  the  Hindu,  Muslim,  or  Englishman  utterly  removes 
all  trace  of  his  own  existing  individual  features,  he  ma)  thereby 
no  doubt  destroy  his  national  pride,  but  neither  Truth  nor 
ness  will  suiter. 
We  are  here  to  build  up  the  Greater  India.  We  are  only  an 
ingredient  of  it  .  .  .  The  English  have  been  sent  (by  thi 
High)  on  a  mission,  viz.,  to  prepare  that  India  which  sprouted 
in  the  Past  and  is  now  developing  its  branches  towards  the 
Future.  That  India  is  the  India  of  all  humanity. — what  right 
have  we  to  exclude  the  English  from  that  In  li  te  time 

is  ripe  for  it  .'     What  are  we  to  Great  llldia  '     Is  that  the  India 
of  us  only  ? 

The  writer  concludes  by  saying  :  "  We  are  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  the  English  to  fully  unfold  in 
India  whatever  is  best  in  the  rare."  We  do  not  feel 
their  contact  is  human  contact.  He  complains  of  the 
Indian  as  being  servile  and  weak,  and  so  developing 
the-  worst,  not  the  best,  in  their  English  i  onquerors, 


A  COMMON  SCRIPT  FOR   INDIA. 

this  title  T,  ( ..   \i.iv uthan,  in  East  and 

West,  discusses  the  various  aspirants  for  this  office. 
II.-  dismisses  the  Roman  alphabet  in  script  bet 
it  is  insufficient,  and  "we  want  a  national  alphabet" 
After   discussing    the    Persian,   the    Devanagari,    the 
writer  concludes : — 

["here  is  fortunately  a  script  which  has  almost  none  of  I 
ilifications.     It    is   the   Gujerati,    very   closely   allied   to 
Sanskrit  ;  it  has  a  vcr>  Kayathi,  and   thus 

i-  very  easily  known  all  over  the  north  of  India.      It  di 

I-   line,  and   it    can  be  said   ol    it    I 
relation  to  the  Devanagari   that  English  script  bears  to  English 
print."     It  is  artistic  in  form.      Unencumbered   by  a  top  line, 
the    letters  stand  out  bold  and   free  as   English    letters  do  in 
print,   thus   making  easy   both   reading  and   writing.      I 

ssifications  of  sounds  and  symbols. 
It  can  conveniently  be  cast  in  small  sizes.  It  is  as  good  as  the 
English  type  in  size  and  legibility.  It  cm  be  written  much 
lly  than  one  can  hope  to  write  in  Nagari.  It  i,  as 
well  adapted  for  purposes  of  type-writing  as  Devanagari  is. 
The  number  of  types  it  requires  is  not  greater  than  that 
demanded  by  Devanagari,  which  is  about  300— a  large  number 
ired  with  the  77  or  so  types  that  are  sufficient  for  ordinary 
printing-work  in  English  ;  but  that  this  is  not  a  • 
advantage  will  be  seen  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  number  of 
types  necessary  for  printing  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
languages  runs  up  to  about  40,000. 


"THE  EX-IMPERIAL  SHOWMAN." 
N.  Gupta  contributes  to  the  Modern  Review  for 
March  a  piece  of  satiric  verse,  under  the  above  title, 
which  doubtless  Lord  Cur/on  will  read  with  personal 
interest  : — ■ 

When  I  was  Lord  of  the  Land  in  the  East  my  feel 

Trod  on  air  and  my  head  struck  the  stars  : 

And,  lo,  as  1  bumped  my  head  against  Sirius, 

It  swelled  to  an  enormous  sire,  and  ever  since 

I  have  suffered  night  and  day  from  a  swelled  head. 

I  have  town  of  my  glory  and  my  purple  mantle 

Has  been  1 tf  my  back  by  ruthless  ha 

Natheless  my  Delhi  Durbar  was  my  unfailing  solace; 

1  I  glanced  back  along  the  vista  of  the  9 
And  1  stood  supreme  as  the  Imperial  Showman.   .  .  , 
And  now.  woe  1-  me,  the  one  glory  of  u 
1-  destined  to  fade  into  nothingness  like  all 
I  have  striven  to  achieve.   .   .   . 
For  he  of  whom  I  was  but  the  shadow,  whose  ma 
Is  proclaimed  from  sea  to  sea  and  continent  to  continent, 
And  whom  millions  acclaim  King  and  liege  Lord, 
Will  sit  in  the  hall  of  the  Emperors  high  on  his  throne, 
Girt  round  by  the  jewelled  Princes  of  Ind.  gn 
By  the  full-lhi  tudits  of  the  multitude. 

I  was  but  the  shadow,  he  is  the  refulgence  of  the  sun. 
Hail,  Caesar  !      Hail  to  thy  heritage  of  Empire  '. 
All  hail  !     I  pass  as  the  mist  before  the  sun. 


Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  in  denouncing  the  Mormon 
peril   to  the   readers   of  the   Cosmopolitan,  seems  to 
have   forgotten   that    the   archangel    durst    not    bring 
even  against  the  Evil   <  >ne  a  railing  accusation, 
his  paper  is  on  ide  of  abuse  against  Prophet 

Smith  and  his  political  satellites.  He  begins  by 
saying  that  eighty  years  ago  the  Mormons  numbered 
one  in  1,125,000.  Now  they  number  one  in  every 
125.  "The  Mormon  Church  grows  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  nation,'' 
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THE  JEWS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Maurice  Miller  contributes  an  interesting 
account  to  the  Sunday  at  Home  of  the  Jews  in 
England.  He  says  there  are  242,500  Jews  in  the 
British  Isles — that  is,  about  o'5  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  one  in  every  200  persons.  In  France  the 
Jews  number  one  in  400  persons,  in  Germany  one 
in  100,  in  the  United  States  2 '4  per  cent,  (about  one 
in  forty-two),  in  Russia  one  in  every  twenty-five. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Jews  are  found  in 
London  alone.  But  London  has  in  proportion  fewer 
Jews  than  Paris  or  Berlin.  The  immigrant  Jew 
chooses  Stepney  because  he  finds  himself  there 
amongst  his  own  fellow-countrymen.  The  outstand- 
ing  features  of  the  alien  Jews  are  temperance  and 


peaceableness  and  love  of  home.  The  Jews  in 
England  are  English  patriots,  proud  when  mention  is 
made  of  England's  liberty,  glory,  and  traditions.  In 
the  Boer  War  the  number  of  Jewish  volunteers  was  so 
large  that  it  excited  public  comment.  There  are 
1,450  Jews  in  the  Navy,  Army  Reserve,  Territorials, 
and  Colonial  Forces.  This  gives  a  proportion  of 
one  Jew  in  the  forces  to  each  160  Jews  of  all  ages. 
The  Jews  are  profoundly  religious.  Jewish  men 
attend  services  much  more  frequently  than  women. 
The  Jews  are  divided  into  three  religious  sects — 
Orthodox,  Reform,  and  Liberal.  The  Reform  Jews 
permit  men  and  women  to  sit  together,  and  use 
English  for  portions  of  the  service.  The  Liberal 
Jews  do  the  same,  but  make  larger  use  of  English; 
their  most  revolutionary  innovation  is  that  of  holding 
their  services  on  Saturday  afternoon  instead  of  morn- 
ing. Anglicised  Jews  generally  show  less  religious 
enthusiasm  than  the  more  recently  settled  immi- 
grants. There  is  no  criminal  class  among  the  Jews. 
The  Jews  received  at  prisons  numbered  456  in  1909, 
and  one-half  of  these  were  cases  in  which  imprison- 
ment was  suffered  in  default  of  payment  of  fines. 


Phot  grapk  by\  \  Record  Press. 

A  Jewish  Minister  with  the  Torah  (the  Scroll  of  the 
Law  of  Moses), 


HOW  THE  QUEEN  TRAINS  HER  CHILDREN. 

Jeanie  Rose  Brewer,  telling  the  life-story  of 
Queen  Mary  in  the  Woman's  Magazine,  says : — 

Slie  is  no  believer  in  very  long  lessons  for  young  children, 
and  hers  have  been  trained  lo  love  all  manly  sports,  the  Queen 
herself  teaching  them  to  trundle  hoops  as  a  preliminary,  and 
running  race?  with  them  when  they  were  quite  little. 

Madame  Bricka  (who  was  once  the  Queen's  own  governess) 
at  one  time  supervised  their  studies,  Mr.  Hua  (who  died  in 
1909)  and  Mr.  Hansell  subsequently  being  tutors  to  the  young 
Princes,  while  now  Mr.  Hansell,  who  was  formerly  tutor  to 
Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  and  Lord  Dalmeny,  has  the 
supervision  of  the  schoolroom. 

Every  week  a  report  is  made  to  the  father  and  mother  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  young  scholars,  and  once  a  month  tes 
examinations  are  held,  so  that  the  knowledge  acquired  shall  be 
no  mere  parrot-learning,  but  properly  digested  and  assimilated 
by  the  youthful  brains. 

These  young  Royalties  have  visited  the  Tower  of  London, 
the  Zoo,  various  exhibitions  and  other  London  sights  with  the 
fresh,  unspoiled  pleasure  of  country  boys,  quite,  without  cere- 
mony, paying  their  money  at  the  entrance,  and  taking  part  in 
the  side-shows  with  the  greatest  glee  and  gusto.  For  the  rest 
they  dress  plainly  (the  Queen,  with  her  intense  patriotism,  buys 
for  them,  as  for  herself,  only  clothes  made  by  British  workers 
of  British  materials),  live  plainly,  have  good  serviceable  toys, 
and  have  all  been  taught  to  do  their  part  in  helping  others. 

Thus  on  each  birthday  not  only  are  gifts  received,  but  also 
presented  to  poor  children  of  their  own  age,  a  singularly  happy 
idea  which  might,  with  advantage,  be  copied  by  many  children 
of  the  rich. 

The  Queen  is  a  devoted  mother,  as  has  been  seen,  and  when 
going  round  the  world  in  the  royal  yacht,  had  a  cinematograph 
fixed  up  in  it,  so  as  still  to  be  able,  though  separated  from  them, 
to  see  her  little  ones  at  work  and  at  play,  and  one  of  the  biggest 
sacrifices  her  exalted  position  has  demanded  of  her  has  been  the 
leaving  for  long  periods  at  a  time  of  the  children  she  loved  so 
dearly,  when  she  was  called   upon  to   represent    'he    Sovereign 
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THE  NEW   MOVEMENT   IN   MUSIC. 
In  the  <  ■>t  Review  for  March  there  is  an 

article,  by   Mr.  Gerald  Cumberland,  on  "  The   l'ros- 
pri  ts  of  Choral  Mu 

nil    HAS  11 •  in  - 1  ]■  \i    ,  omposer. 

All  art  is  barren  that  does  not  enjoy  a  wide  circu- 
lation,  be  says.  The  economic  conditions  of  to-day 
arc  such  that  a  va-4  quantity  of  tine  music  com- 
the  last  three  or  four  decades  has 
never  been  either  performed  or  published.  Many 
musical  manuscripts  are  studied  and  admired,  but 
no  publisher  can  afford  to  publish  them,  and  no 
society  has  the  means  to  give  them  a  performance. 
No  artist  or  poet  is  in  so  bad  a  case  as  the  com- 
■  of  orchestral  music,  for  the  expense  either  of 
publication  or  performance  is  absolutely  prohibitive, 
save  in  exceptional  eases.  Our  modern  big  orchestras 
are  in  fact  almost  economic  impossibilities,  for 
orchestral  concerts  rarely  pay  their  working 
If  the  comparatively  easy  music  for  modest  orchestras 
composed  before  the  year  1850  was  as  attracts 
the  public  as  the  music  which  has  been  composed 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  the  receipts  would  1 
the  costs  and  perhaps  leave  a  margin  of  profit.  To- 
day the  swollen  orchestra  favoured  by  modern  com- 
posers and  the  increased  cost  of  rehearsal,  not  to 
mention  composers'  fees,  swallow  up  all  profit 
Modem  music  is  not  only  avid  of  size,  but  it  searches 
for  complicated  rhythms  and  difficult  passages  which 
require  arduous  and  prolonged  study. 

INFLUENCE    OF    HANDEL,    MENDELSSOHN,    AND 
WAGNER. 

Choral  music,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inexpert 
In  England  we  have  the  finest  choirs  in  the  world, 
willing  to  give  their  services  and  pay  a  small  subscript 
tion  in  return  for  training.  The  majority  of  the 
members  of  thestt  choirs  have  no  profound  musical 
knowledge,  but  a  few  months  of  training  in  a  choir  is 
sufficient  to  produce  excellent  results.  The  expi 
incurred  by  the  purchase  of  music,  the  hire  of  a  hall, 
and  the  salary  of  a  conductor  can  almost  be  met  by 
the  subscriptions  which  the  members  contribute,  and 
therefore  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  a  choir  of  two  or 
three  hundred  voices  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  cost  of  an 
orchestra  one-third  the  size.  Why  then  have  our 
composers  not  turned  their  attention  more  to  choral 
music  ?  The  comparative  indifference  of  the  public 
towards  this  form  of  musical  art  has  been  one  serious 
obstacle.  This  indifference  has  come  into  existence, 
we  are  told,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  domi- 
nance of  the  personalities  of  Handel,  Mendelssohn, 
and  Wagner.  Such  works  as  "The  Mes 
and  "  Elijah  "  have  too  long  been  the  staple  food  of 
choral  societies,  and  the  latter  work  especially  has 
been  the  standard  by  which  the  quality  of  other 
music  has  been  judged.  The  influence  has  been 
retrograde.  As  to  Wagner,  he  refused  to  write  for 
ihe  chorus   at  all,  and  the  whole  trend  of  his  work 


was  to  obscure  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  human  voice 
when  heard  in  combination  with  other  voices. 
WHAT  THE  COMF1  I  I  I  IVE  FESTIVALS  ARE  DOIN 
Thus  choral  music  has  not  during  the  past  century 
made  progress  proportionate  to  that  achieved  by 
orchestral  music; ;  but  now  that  the  orchestra  has 
reached  the  climax  of  its  power  and  has  become 
prai  tically  an  economic  impossibility,  the  creative 
energy  of  composers  is  being  directed  into  channels 
where,  it  may  more  quickly  reach  large  masses  of 
people.  This  sudden  growth  of  interest  in  choral 
music  on  the  part  of  composers  is  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  inception  of  the  competitive  festival  move- 
ment, instituted  as  the  result  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
Miss  Mary  Wakefield  in  rSS,.  At  the  outset  the  test 
pieces  were  those  already  available  in  print,  works 
presenting  few  difficulties.  Then  came  a  demand  for 
more  exacting  material.  A  few  composers  of  distinc- 
tion who  had  acted  as  adjudicators  at  festivals  recog- 
nised  that  the  chorus  might  be  treated  as  an  orchestra, 
that  the  independence  of  the  various  "voices"  in  an 
eight-part  chorus,  for  instance,  might  be  pushed  to 
the  extreme  which  is  found  in  the  different  instruments 
composing  the  modern  orchestra.  The  result  is  that 
this  and  other  discoveries  have  been  incorporated  in 
a  large  amount  of  new  choral  work  by  British  and 
foreign  composers.  This,  then,  is  the  new  movement, 
and  the  more  closely  we  regard  it  the  more  astonish- 
ing it  appears  that  it  should  have  had  its  origin  in 
England,  the  most  artistically  backward  of  European 
1 1  luntries. 

What  Should  he  the  Composer's   Inspiration? 

Though  it  does  not  deal  with  choral  music,  the 
article  on  the  Musician  as  Composer  which  Mr. 
Filson  Young  has  contributed  to  the  March  number 
of  the  Fortnightly  may  be  referred  to  here.  Mr. 
\  oung  is  concerned  about  the  kind  of  inspiration 
which  should  be  the  impelling  force  of  the  composer. 
So  many  composers  go  to  poetry  or  legend  and  try 
to  reproduce  it  in  the  form  of  music,  hence  the 
symphonic  poems,  etc.,  the  inspiration  of  which  is 
external.  The  music  of  Tschaikowsky  or  Elgar,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  music  which  had  to  be  uttered  ;  it 
comes  straight  from  the  composer's  own  being,  and 
speaks  directly  to  us  from  him.  There  may  be  music 
of  a  higher  order  in  Strauss's  symphonic  poems  than 
in  anything  which  Elgar  has  written,  but  Mr.  Young 
thinks  it  is  better  to  write  music  like  Elgar's  than  to 
make  musical  translations  of  literary  ideas.  A  third 
source  of  inspiration,  the  school  of  colour  and  atmo- 
sphere, is  represented  by  Debussy.  Such  music  is 
delightful,  but  the  sensation  of  it  is  almost  purely 
physical.  The  modern  composer  has  to  make  his 
choice  from  these  three  mediums. 


ANYONE  wanting  to  see  the  horrors  of  hats  that  are 
suggested  by  the  "  millinery  of  the  moment"  may  see 
them  depicted  in  Miss  Isa  Gibson's  paper  on  that 
subject  in  the  April  Royal, 
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FROM  THE  OCCULT  MAGAZINES. 

The  Theosophist  for  March  publishes  some  very 
kind  words  about  the  Review  of  Reviews  and  its 
editor,  of  whom  it  says  : — 

We  take,  of  course,  a  great  interest  in  Mr.  Stead  and  his 
work,  as  he  has  not  only  been  a  fearless  champion  for  great 
ideals,  an  ardent  seeker  after  truth,  and  a  defender  of  the  weak 
and  oppressed,  but  specially  for  the  Theosophical  Movement 
has  he  been  a  steady  friend  and  an  impartial  critic. 

A  Ban  on  Vivisection. 

In  the  March  number  an  Indian  author  publishes 
a  brilliant  and  appreciative  essay  on  "  Swedenborg, 
the  Prince  of  Seers."  Mr.  Leadbeater  describes  how 
centres  of  magnetism  are  formed.  Mrs.  Besant  pro- 
nounces her  formal  condemnation  of  vivisection  in 
any  shape  or  form  :  "  Medical  science  has  entered  on 
a  fatal  path  that  will,  if  followed,  lead  to  the  physical 
deterioration  of  the  human  race  as  well  as  to  its  moral 
degradation.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  some  diseases 
might  be  cured  by  the  torture  of  animals,  the 
righteous  man  should  reject  the  cure  at  such  a  price. 
Better  to  die  than  to  live  dishonoured.  Honour  and 
humanity  are  more  precious  than  physical  life." 

The  Weakness  of  Telepathy. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Journal  of the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Psychical  Research  Mr.  Hyslop  deals 
faithfully  with  the  extraordinary  subterfuges  and  dis- 
honest sophistry  by  which  some  English  psychical 
researchers  try  to  escape  the  plain  and  obvious  inter- 
pretation of  phenomena  whose  authenticity  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  dispute.  Take,  for  example,  this 
remark  about  one  of  the  high  priestesses  of  the  Pid- 
dington-Podmore  cult : — 

Miss  Johnson  seems  to  be  so  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  she 
must  make  the  coincidence  appear  telepathic  that  she  either 
misses  its  meaning  altogether  or  ignores  it,  and  distorts  the 
whole  record  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  will  not  easily 
discover  the  real  facts. 

And  again  : — 

To  make  such  suppositions  as  the  average  telepathic  devotee 
makes  is  a  travesty  of  everything  that  we  can  regard  as  scientifi- 
cally sane  or  legitimate.  Telepathy  explains  nothing,  and  is 
serviceable  only  lor  fooling  sceptics  and  stupid  prejudices. 
Spirits  are  as  admissible  possibilities  as  telepathy  even  as  a  fact, 
and  a  hundredfold  more  explanatory,  so  that  from  the  scientific 
side  of  the  question  they  are  preferable.  Telepathy  cannot 
present  a  single  characteristic  of  utility  either  material  or 
ethical.     It  has  no  ethical  importance  whatever. 

Astrology. 

Modern  Astrology  for  April  contains  a  symposium 
between  various  anonymous  Theosophists  on  "  The 
Value  of  Astrology  to  the  World."  Bessie  Leo  dis- 
courses on  "  The  Stars  and  Human  Destiny."  The 
Horoscope  is  devoted  to  the  author  of  "  The  Gospel 
of  Life,"  Mr.  F.  T.  Brooks,  who  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1873;  father  English,  mother  French;  both  Roman 
Catholics.  He  is  now  wandering  as  a  Yogi  through 
India,  lecturing  011  the  Bhagavad-G-ita,  from  Ceylon 
to  the  Punjaub, 


for 


2j  minutes  more? 
success  which  followed 
Sisters.     He  obtained  a 


The  Hindoo  Spiritualists. 

In  the  Hindoo  Spiritual  Magazine  for  March  begins 
the  publication  of  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  its  founder, 
Babu  Shishir  Kumar,  and  closes  it  with  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  his  many  virtues.  In  the  interesting  paper 
entitled  "  My  Own  Experiences  "  some  directions  are 
given  as  to  rhythmical  breathing  which  are  rather 
startling.  For  instance,  the  initiate  is  told  :  "  Inhale, 
say  5  minutes,  retain  the  breath  2|  minutes,  exhale 
5  minutes,  and  then  wait  z|  minutes  and  repeat  the 
process  over  again."  Is  there  any  living  man  who 
can  inhale  for  5  minutes,  and  then  retain  the  breath 
Dr.  Peebles  describes  the 
his  sitting  with  the  Bang 
portrait  of  his  guide,  who 
calls  himself  Apostle  John.  His  experience  resembles 
that  of  Admiral  Moore's.  Both  saw  the  picture  pre- 
cipitated, and  then  disappear  before  it  was  fixed  on 
the  canvas. 

Queen  Katherine  at  Hampton  Court. 

The  Occult  Review  for  April  publishes  a  delightful 
story — for  the  accuracy  of  which  its  lady  corre- 
spondent vouches — of  the  living  presence  of  Queen 
Katherine  at  Hampton  Court.  It  is  an  exact 
parallel  to  the  story  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  Versailles. 
The  correspondent  wished  to  visit  the  chapel  at 
Hampton  Court,  but  was  refused  access  by  the 
officials  : — 

On  leaving  the  Palace,  instead  of  going  straight  out,  I  turned 
to  the  right  where  there  is  a  dark,  damp,  semi-cloister  passage, 
in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  door  of  entrance  into  the 
chapel.  I  paused  before  it  a  moment,  thinking,  "how 
ridiculous  it  seems  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  here  like  every- 
where else,"  and  then  passed  on  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  - 
where  on  the  left-hand  side  a  square  covered  place  opens  out. 
There,  in  the  left-hand  corner,  I  saw  a  figure  standing,  which  I 
mentally  identified  as  Queen  Katherine  Howard  ;  she  was 
dressed  in  a  long  heavy  black  velvet  dress,  with  a  sort  of  white 
coif  on  her  head  and  falling  over  her  shoulders.  Her  features 
were  blurred  and  misty,  but  she  made  me  a  most  graceful  and 
courteous  bow,  and  seemed  to  say  to  me,  "  You  want  to  see  the 
inside  of  the  chapel  ?  So  you  shall,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to 
do  so  ";  thert  pointing  down  another  passage,  she  added,  "  Go 
to  the  end  there  and  turn  the  corner,  and  you  will  find  a  man 
sweeping  ;  ask  him,  and  he  will  tell  you  how  to  get  in."  She 
then  made  another  graceful  wave  with  her  right  hand,  and 
thanking  her  with  a  bow  I  went  in  the  direction  indicated, 
where  sure  enough.I  did  find  a  man  sweeping  up  all  the  debris 
of  the  passage. 

This  man  directed  her  to  a  little  house,  where  she 
found  an  old  man,  who,  on  being  told  what  she 
wanted,  replied : — 

"Come  along  then,"  he  said,  and  led  me  back  to  the  door 
in  the  passage  where  I  had  stood  before,  but  the  figure  of  the 
Oueen  was  no  longer  where  she  bad  been,  when  we  passed  the 
square  covered  place.  She  had  vanished — but  the  old  man 
began  talking  about  her,  and  said,  "  Queen  Katherine  is  often 
about  here,  but  we  take  no  notice  of  her,  she  does  us  no  harm." 
He  let  me  then  into  the  chapel. 

In  the  Occult  Review  for  April  "Scrutator"  describes 
the  experiments  in  phonevoyance  at  the  Alhambra 
and  the  Daily  Mirror  office ;  and  Mr,  H.  S.  Red- 
grave writes  on  "  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Magic," 
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THE     LATEST     THEORY     OF    GHOSTS. 
Is  This  \  Scibhtific  Bxsrs? 

Mr.  Max  Kit  mm  '  RO  propounds,  in  T.  P.'s  M 
zint  for  March,  what  he  regards  as  .1  scientific 
for  believing  in  the  tl"y  of  ghosts. 

After  explaining  th<  various  theories  employed  to 
account  for  the  persistent  haunting  of  places  where 
murder  has  been  committed,  Mr.  Rittenburg  sums 
up  the  evidence  so  as  to  lead  to  one  deduction: 
that  in  the  ghost  we  are  dealing  not  with  a 
mind  persisting  alter  death,  but  with  a  persistent 
sitb-eonseums  mind. 

The  conscious  mind  often  \  rs  to  the  sub- 

conscious mind  just  before  going  to  sleep,  which  that 
sub-conscious  mind  obeys  implicitly.  So  it  1 
automatically  the  orders  given  by  a  hypnotist  while 
the  conscious  mind  is  dethroned  by  trance.  Mr. 
Rittenburg  argues  that  because  the  sub-conscious 
mind  can  use  the  physical  body  without  the  conscious 
mind  having  anything  to  say  to  the  matter,  so  it  may 
continue  to  function  without  a  body  in  the  same  non- 
conscious  fashion.     He  says  :— 

The  last  Older  given  to  the  sab-consciousness  in  case  ol  death 
U  foul  play  would  be  :  "  Tell  the  world  !" 

Ami   on  this  theory  of  the  ghost,  the  sub-c 
BStin  ;   after  death,  and   severed   from  the   I 

ism  01  in  hypnosis,  would  carry  out  the  order.     II 
would  remain,  a  olent  energy,  giving  oul  its  11 

in  some  form   of  radiation  unknown  to  science,  automal 
u  I  persistently.     It  would  be  as  a  Marconi  transmitter  spark- 
fog  out  i-'t    Q.D."  message  for  help  for  a  sinking  ship. 

message  would  continue  to  be  given  oul  persistently 
until  the  store  of  energy  was  exhausted.  It  would  be  a  blind, 
unreasoning    automatic    action.     The  ■  could 

not  more  tell  that  iis  message  was  received  than  &n  automatic 
"C  <  |.D."  apparatus— if  such  were  devised  -could  know  ll  Us 
signal  for  help  were  picked  ujJ  or  not. 

This  theory  gives  p  rfeel  account  for  the  crass  stupidit) 
"haunted castle"  ghost.     The  ghost  will  go  on  repeating  its 
message  again  and  again,  long  alter  the  need  foi  H 
because  it  is  a  blind,  unreasoning  sub-consciousness  an 
real'  living  soul.     It  will  persist  in  one  place  be.  ause  the  store 
0f  energy  is  in  that  one  place.     It  will  gradually  dis- 

appear in  1  rause  llle  5l° 

exhaust  itself  in  ethereal  radiations. 

Hut  Mr.  Rittenburg  ignores  the  fact  that  ghosts 
belaid  when   the  object  of  their  haunting  ha 
achieved.     He  does,  however,  deal  with  the  objection 
that   the   ghost   cannot   be   constantly  repeatii 
message;  otherwise    it    would    be    constantly    heard. 
He    says,  justly  enough,  "  the  reply   would  be   that 
though    the   ghost    vibrations   are    being    constantly 
given    out.  it  is    only  under    exceptional    conditions 
that  they  make  themselves  manifest  to  the  conscious 
mind  of  the  observer." 

Mr.  Rittenburg  s  conclusion  seems  to  indicate  that 
he  or  some  of  his  friends  are  undertaking  experiments 
the  result  of  which  will  be  awaited  with  interest.  He 
says : —  . 

The  weakest  link  in  the  chain,  and  I  admit  it  frankly  and  in 
the  scientific  spirit,  is  how  far  a  sub-consciousness  with  a 
message  to  deliver  can  impress  that  message  on  a  . 
hypnotically  or  telepathically.  The  matter  is  one  for  experi- 
ment, and  tests  are  to  be  undertaker,  rable  oppor- 
lunitv  to  tla    • 


li   inch  experiments  provi  ,  they  will  open  enti 

new  light  on  the  world-old  problem  of  immortality,  for  if  the 
tub-con  I  part  of  it  can  persist  aflcr  death,  why 

not  the  higher  self,  the  Ego,  the  soul? 

But  surely  the  first  question  to  ascertain  is  whether 

nib-consciousness  can   subsist    and   make    itself 

vocal,  visible,  and   tangible  when   the  body   to  which 

it  was  attached    has    long    been  mouldering    in    the 

grave  ?  

THE   INVISIBLE   INFLUENCE   OF  THE   PAST. 
M  wan  1  ism  of  Ti  mples,  Relh  s,  Shrines,  I 

Mr.  C.  W.  Leadbeater  contributes  to  the  Theo- 
sophist  for  March  one  of  his  int.  resting  essays,  the 
subject  this  time  being  "Centres  of  Magnetism."  It 
is  an  explanation  from  the  rationalist  point  of  view 
of  a  conscious  clairvoyant  of  the  influence  exerted 
upon  sensitive  spirits  by  buildings,  relics,  and  the  like. 
h  what  he  says  be  true— and  psychometry  supplies 
much  to  confirm  his  statements— it  would  seem  that 
"  we  ourselves  are  impregnating  our  cities  and  leaving 
behind  us  a  record  which  will  shock  the  sensibilities 
of  the  more  developed  men  of  the  future." 

MODERN    (  IN  rRES   OF    CON  rAGION. 
Mr.  Leadbeater  says  : — 

The   very   walls  of  a  gambling-house   radiate   grief. 
despair,  and  the  public-house 

lie  absolutely  reek  with   the   coarsest  form  of  sensual  and 
brutal  desire. 

In  Chicago  millions  of  creatures  have  been  slaughtered,  and 

every  one  of  them  has  added  to  its  radiations  his  own  feelings 

and  pain  and  fear  and  the  sense  of  injustice  ;  and  out  of 

it  alt  h  ined   one  of  the  blackest  clouds  of  horror  at 

ll  existing  in  the  world. 

I    ,    aura  of  a  hospital  i-  a  curious  mixture';    a  preponderance 

of  suffering,  weariness,  and  pain,  hut  also  a  good  deal  of  pity  for 

the  suffering,    and    a    feeling  of  gratitude  on    the   part  of  the 

patients  for  the  kindly  care  which  is  taken  of  then). 

The  neighbourhood  of  a  prison  lly  lo  be  avoided 

when  a  man  is  selecting  a  residence,  for  (rom  it  radiate  the 
most  terrible  gloom  and  despair  and  sealed  depression,  mingled 
with  impotent  rage,  grief,  and  hatred. 

As  far  as  the  infl  ual  buildings  of  museum 

picture  .;  tileries  1-  concerned, 

in    them,    the    result    is    a    little    um  mincnt 

feature  is  a  quite  overwhelming  sense  ol  fatigue  and  boredom. 

THE   SECRET   OF    IT. 

The  secret  of  this  subtle  influence  is  thus  ex- 
plained : — 

We  know  that  wood  and  iron  and  stone  have  their  own 
respective  characteristic  radiations,  but  they  are  all  capable  of 
absorbing  human  influence,  and  then  pouring  it  out  again. 

From^these  cot  it   is  evident    that    these  various 

ecclesiastical  properties,  such  as  statues,  pictures  and  other 
decorations,  have  a  real  value  in  the  effect  which  they  produce 
upon  the  worshippers,  and  the  fact  that  they  thus  have  a  distinct 

power.  .     , 

The    Egyptian    religion,    for    example,    has    been    practised 

little  since  the  Christian  era,  ye sensitive  person  can  stand 

st  the  ruins  of  one  of  its  temples  without  being  powerfully 
affected  by  the  stream  of  its  thought. 

THE    HALLOWED    SHRINK. 

The   hallowed  shrine  is  no  figure  of  speech.     It 
hallows  those  who  visit  it : — 
prayed  as  the)  built  our  gr. 
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stone  as  though  it  had  been  an  offering  upon  an  altar.  When 
this  was  the  spirit  of  the  work,  every  such  stone  became  a  verit- 
able talisman  charged  with  the  reverence  and  devotion  of  the 
builder,  and  capable  of  radiating  those  same  vibrations  upon 
others,  so  as  to  stir  in  them  similar  feelings. 

In  all  these  splendid  mediaeval  buildings  the  sentiment  of 
devotion  absolutely  and  literally  exudes  from  the  walls,  because 
for  centuries  devotional  thought-forms  have  been  created  in 
them  by  successive  generations. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    RELICS. 

Mr.  Leadbeater  is  a  thorough-going  believer  in  the 
influence  of  relics.  Even  if  they  are  not  genuine  at 
first,  they  become  potent  when  charged  with  the 
thought-force  of  their  worshippers  : — 

Whatever  has  been  part  of  the  physical  body  of  a  Great  One, 
or  even  of  the  garments  which  have  clothed  that  physical  body, 
is  impregnated  with  his  personal  magnetism.  That  means  that 
it  is  charged  with  the  powerful  vibrations  which  used  to  issue 
from  him,  just  as  an  electrical  battery  may  be  charged.  There- 
fore anyone  putting  himself  into  a  receptive  attitude,  and 
coming  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  such  a  relic,  will 
receive  into  himself  its  strong  vibrations,  and  soon  will  be  more 
or  less  attuned  to  them. 


THE    MYSTERY    OF    FRANCIS    SCHLATTER. 

Could  Christ  have  been  Photographed? 

Mr.  R.  B.  Span,  writing  in  the  Occult  Review  for 
April  on  "  Occult  Healing  and  Healers,"  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  famous  healer,  Francis 
Schlatter.  Mr.  Span  says  that  although  Francis 
Schlatter  went  about  healing  the  sick,  taking  no 
money  from  those  he  healed,  he  was  fiercely  abused 
by  the  orthodox  : — 

In  the  midst  of  the  furore  that  his  presence  excited,  and  when 
everybody  was  talking  about  him,  he  suddenly  vanished — as  if 
into  thin  air. 

No  one  saw  him  go,  and  to  this  day  no  one  can  say  rightly 
what  became  of  him. 

The  only  thing  about  his  departure  which  was  definitely 
known  was  that  one  morning  Schlatter  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance at  the  usual  time,  so  Mr.  Fox  went  to  his  room,  and 
receiving  no  reply  to  his  knocking,  entered  and  found  that  his 
guest  was  not  there.  The  bed  had  not  been  slept  in,  and  on 
the  pillow  was  pinned  a  paper  bearing  the  words  :  "The  Father 
has  called  me,  I  must  go;  good-bye.     Francis  Schlatter." 

For  weeks  afterwards  there  were  reports  in  the  papers  as  to 
his  alleged  whereabouts.  He  had  been  seen  in  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  California  about 
the  same  lime,  and  each  report  was  certain  that  it  was  he  ! 

I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  only  photograph  that  was  ever  taken 
of  him,  when  special  permission  was  given  to  a  photographer 
at  Raton,  New  Mexico,  by  the  "  Healer."  At  Denver  many 
photographers  tried  to  take  the  "  Healer,"  but  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results,  as  when  the  plates  were  developed  the 
head  came  out  in  a  round  blur,  as  if  a  ball  of  light  had  been 
photographed.  I  asked  photographers  about  this  phenomenon, 
and  they  answered  me  that  it  was  a  fact.  They  were  quite 
unable  to  get  a  photograph  of  him. 

It  seems  probable  that  Schlatter's  head  was  surrounded  by  a 
halo  of  magnetic  light  caused  by  the  influx  of  electric  and  spiritual 
forces  which  were  passed  through  his  nervous  system  from  the 
Unseen  Spheres  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  miraculous 
cures  at  his  hands,  and  this  light  would  naturally  cause  a  blur 
on  the  sensitive  plates  and  obscure  his  features. 

If  this  explanation  be  correct,  then  if  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  had  stood  before  a  camera  the.  halo  would 
have  spoiled  the  photograph, 


"  ANTI-AMERICAN  ENGLAND." 

This  heading  comes  as  a  surprise  at  a  time  when 
the  British  people  are  rising  as  one  man  to  welcome 
President  Taft's  suggestion  of  an  unreserved  arbitra- 
tion treaty  between  England  and  America.  It, 
however,  describes  the  impression  of  an  American, 
Mr.  Archibald  Henderson,  whose  biography  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw  is  noticed  elsewhere.  In 
T.P.'s  Magazine  he  writes  on  "  England,  Phases 
and  Impressions."  He  seems  to  feel  that  an  Ameri- 
can in  London  is  somewhat  of  a  paradox.  To  the 
Londoner,  we  may  add,  it  is  the  most  natural  and 
obvious  thing.  '1  he  American  in  London  is  one  of 
the  normal  and  natural  features  of  metropolitan  life. 
Mr.  Henderson  states  that  the  American  finds  that 
to  England  America  means  money  or  it  means 
nothing.  Here  again  Mr.  Henderson  seems  to  have 
moved  in  a  very  limited  circle.  Another  proof  of 
the  same  limitation  appears  in  his  statement :  "  It 
is,  I  fear,  a  handicap  in  England  for  a  man  to  be  an 
American."  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  "  a  sort  of 
involuntary  and  unthinking  popular  distaste  in 
London  —  and  in  England  —  for  things  American 
and  the  brand  American."  England's  vanity,  he 
says,  is  England's  loss.  She  is  sadly  backward  as  a 
nation  in  utilising  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  in 
other  nationalities  and  other  civilisations.  She  aspires 
to  play  the  role  of  model  to  other  nations.  England 
means  criticism;  assumes  an  attitude  of  inquisitiveness 
rather  than  of  acquisitiveness. 

THE   PRESS    A   STANDING    MENACE. 

This  leads  him  to  speak  of  the  menace  of  the 
Press  : — 

The  English  morning  newspaper  is  a  standing  menace  to 
perfectly  equable  relations  between  England  and  America. 
The  picture  of  America  daily  presented  to  English  eyes  is  a 
caricature— and  a  broad,  crude  caricature  at  that.  There  is 
a  deeper,  more  subtle,  inaccuracy  than  that  which  inheres  in 
the  distortion  of  facts :  it  is  the  inaccuracy  which  inheres  in 
the  suppression  of  facts.  A  group  of  correspondents  herded  in 
New  York,  reflecting  only  a  certain  group  of  facts  in  the  light 
of  their  relation  to  the  tremendous  but  narrow  interests  of 
a  primarily  financial  centre,  do  not  present  America  to  England 
— they  present  New  York  to  England. 

He  makes  an  exception  of  the  signed  correspon- 
dence, "thoroughly  able,  fair-minded,  comprehensive," 
of  the  Morning  Post.     He  concludes  : — 

England  is  the  great  model  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
stability  of  its  legal  and  judicial  processes,  the  power  of  the 
law  and  the  respect  it  enforces,  the  sanity  of  its  courts  and  the 
justice  of  their  decisions.  London  has  a  body  of  police,  an 
unrivalled  arm  of  the  law,  worthy  of  emulation  and  imitation 
by  any  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Henderson  urges  that  the  same  fairness  of 
mind  be  shown  towards  their  brethren  of  blood  and 
race  across  the  sea,  towards  innovation  and  inventive- 
ness in  business  and  in  art,  and  the  Georgian  era 
will  be  a  new  era, 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  contains  a  great  number  of 
interesting  literary  articles,  few  of  which  call  for 
detailed  notice. 

The  first  place  in  the  Review  is  occupied  by  twelve 
sonnets,  all  of  which  turn  upon  the  contrast  between 
the  illusions  of  life  and  its  realities.  There  is  a  bitter, 
cynical  note  running  through  them  all.  No  one  can 
deny  that  they  have  power,  but  one  and  all  leave  a 
very  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth. 

PERSONALITIES    IN    PARLIAMENT. 

"  Auditor  Tantum,"  in  an  article  under  this  head- 
ing, takes  a  gloomy  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Opposition  is  conducting  its  fight.  The  Party  seems 
pervaded  by  an  air  of  dispirited  disunion.  The 
drudgery  of  hard  work  seems  repugnant  to  them.  No 
sign  is  given  of  collective  effort.  Mr.  Balfour  has  not 
rallied  well  in  adversity.  Members  make  far  too  long 
speeches.  Of  their  leading  speakers  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith  has  all  the  virtues  of  a  well-trained  sophist,  and 
he  is  the  only  man  who  can  reduce  the  Liberals  to 
sullen  and  silent  fury.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is 
much  given  to  repeating  himself ;  Mr.  Walter  Long 
is  more  prolix  than  anybody  else,  excepting  Mr. 
Chaplin.  The  Unionist  Party  as  a  whole  is  far 
weaker  in  young  men  of  talent  than  it  has  been  in 
modern  years.  Lord  Helmsley  is  keen,  but  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  distinctive 
position  by  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  jumping 
in  and  taking  part  in  the  rowdiest  corner  of  the 
conflict. 

LITERARY    ARTICLES. 

Alice  Law  writes  on  Addison  as  revealed  in  the 
Spectator.  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  writes  a  very  interest- 
ing essay  on  the  Arnolds  as  a  study  in  heredity.  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  writes  about  Lady  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Francis  Cribble  resumes  his  favourite  occupation 
of  meditating  among  the  ashes  of  the  French  light-o'- 
loves,  his  subject  this  month  being  Rachel. 

RUSSIAN    SUBJECTS. 

There  are  two  articles  on  Russian  subjects,  one  by 
Jaakoff  Prelooker,  which  is  thrown  into  the  form  of 
a  report  of  a  conversation  with  an  imaginary  Count 
Stroganoff,  explaining  why  he  became  a  revolutionist. 
The  other  is  by  Dr.  Rappoport,  the  Jeremiah  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  who  now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is 
plucking  up  heart  and  courage.  His  article  is 
devoted  to  the  question  of  the  Jews  in  Russia. 
Addressing  their  friends  in  Europe,  he  says  : — 

Now  is  the  propitious  moment  to  raise  tlieir  voices,  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  powerful  friends,  to  bring  every  possible 
influence  to  bear  upon  the  Douma,  to  plead,  lo  entreat,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  threaten.  The  Douma  ought,  and  must,  pass  the 
Bill  abolishing  the  Pale  of  Jewish  Settlement,  abolishing  the 
disabilities  under  which  millions  have  suffered  for  centuries. 
THE    HOPE   OF   THE    ENGLISH    THEATRE. 

Mr.  Laurence  Irving,  writing  on  the  subject  of  the 
Theatre,  says : — 


It  is  never  the  fanatic,  least  of  all  the  art  fanatic,  who  will 
establish  the  theatre  in  its  rightful  place  as  part  of  the  life  of 
the  English  people.  That,  I  believe,  will  only  be  done  by  our 
cleverest  and  sanest  young  men  devoting  three  or  four  yes 
the  foundation  of  stock  companies  throughout  the  country. 
When  I  was  playing  at  Miss  Horniman's  Manchester  Repertory 
Theatre  I  was  immensely  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
keenness  of  all  concerned  with  the  theatre,  and  with  the  "alive- 
ness"  of  the  management  both  before  and  behind  the  curtain. 
I  believe  that,  once  well  founded,  there  are  few  towns  of  any 
size  in  England  that  would  not  with  pride  maintain  such  an 
organisation  in  their  midst.  Only  such  schemes  would  have  to 
regard  dramatic  literature  in  its  utmost  latitude. 
OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Sir  George  Arthur  in  an  article  reviews  Mr. 
Fortescue's  History  of  the  British  Army  and  Lord 
Kitchener's  report  upon  Australian  defences,  in  order 
to  insist  upon  the  necessity  for  universal  military 
service.  Mr.  Yone  Noguchi  gossips  about  his 
experiences  as  a  Japanese  in  London.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Forrest,  in  an  article  entitled  "  British  Democracy 
and  Indian  Government,"  replies  to  Lord  Morley's 
review  of  Mr.  Chirol's  "  Indian  Unrest."  Mr.  F.  G. 
Allalo  has  many  good  words  to  say  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell  has  reorganised  the 
Zoological  Gardens. 

LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  April  number  deals  vividly  and  solidly  with 
up-to-date  controversies.  Mr.  Edward  Walker,  M.D., 
discusses  Christian  Science  adversely,  but  with  full 
recognition  of  the  good  qualities  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  cult. 
Mr.  William  Spiers  appreciates  Dr.  Wallace's  "  World 
of  Life."  Mr.  S.  E.  Keeble  shows  how  the  poets 
and  litterateurs  have  helped  the  movement  for  social 
reform,  and  reveals  Wordsworth  as  a  supporter  in 
advance  of  modern  Poor  Law  reform.  Mr.  T.  H.  S. 
Escott  traces  in  Addison  and  others,  on  Wesley's 
testimony,  a  preparation  for  the  evangelical  revival, 
under  the  title  of  "  Evangelical  Foregleams  in  Seven- 
teenth Century  Verse." 

Mr.  W.  W.  Holdsworth  finds  the  philosophic  basis 
of  caste  in  Pantheism,  and  insists  that  caste  will 
never  be  overthrown  except  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pantheism  from  which  it  springs.  The  system  of 
caste  is  collectivism,  which  knows  no  individual 
responsibility  or  morality,  only  that  of  the  social 
group.  Lord  Acton's  lectures  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion are  very  appreciatively  reviewed  by  W.  F. 
Moulton. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hughes  insists  on  the  mutual  necessity 
of  Christian  experience  and  historical  fact.  The 
experience  must  be  validated  by  the  history,  the 
history  attested  and  interpretated  by  the  experience. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Burbridge  finds  in  modern  theories  of  per- 
sonality, as  the  power  of  penetration  of  other  selves, 
a  fresh  viewpoint  for  the  doctrine  of  Trinity— a 
perfect  Personality  involving  perfect  inter-penetration 
with  other  Personalities.  Mr.  Telford's  paper  on  the 
Bible  Society  claims  separate  notice. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Revieiv  contains  several  short 
articles  of  two  or  three  pages  each,  which  is  rather  a 
new  departure. 

RURAL    REFORMS. 

Mr.  A.  Aronson's  account  of  a  Co-operative  Land 
Society  is  a  very  interesting  three  pages,  describing 
the  excellent  results  of  letting  out  fifteen  acres  at 
Chipperfield  to  thirty-five  labourers  : — 

These  fifteen  acres  have  materially  increased  employment. 
The  land  formed  part  of  a  farm  of  150  acres,  and  on  that  larm 
but  one  permanent  labourer  was  employed.  Assuming  that  he 
worked  twelve  hours  a  day,  the  amount  of  regular  work  put  into 
the  farm  would  not  exceed  seventy-two  hours  a  week.  Assuming, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  about  half  the  small  holders,  say  seven- 
tee!  5  work  but  one  hour  a  day,  it  is  seen  that  more  labour  is  at 
present  put _into  the  fifteen  acres  than  was  previously  put  into 
the  150.  If  these  fifteen  acres  could  be  multiplied  throughout 
the  country  the  face  of  England  would  be  transformed. 

Mr.  Frederick  Ballard  has  another  short  paper  of 
three  pages  in  which  he  pleads  for  a  village  system  of 
detached  houses.  He  maintains  that  an  isolated 
cottage  with  kitchen  and  living  room,  three  bed- 
rooms, and  a  wash-house,  with  an  eighth  of  an  acre  of 
land,  can  be  built  so  as  to  repay  the  capital  and 
interest,'  including  repairs,  depreciation,  and  local 
rates,  at  3s.  6d.  a  week. 

THE    FOREIGN    POLICY    OF    LEO    XIII. 

A  writer  calling  himself  Granvelle  speaks  highly  of 
Leo  XIII. 's  foreign  policy  : — 

The  Holy  See,  stripped  of  political  power,  would  recover  in 
another  sphere,  vast  and  illustrious,  the  power  of  which  it  had 
been  attempted  to  deprive  her ;  she  would  exert  it  freely, 
without  rousing  protest  or  distrust,  and  without  stepping 
beyond  her  religious  domain,  which  would  only  be  defined  in 
larger  terms,  better  suited  to  modern  society.  In  these  times 
the  Holy  See  can  pretend  to  no  other  authority.  But  at 
whatever  value  we  may  appraise  the  undoubted  results,  the 
chief  merit  of  Leo  XIII.  is  to  have  marked  out  quite  clearly 
the  line  the  Papacy  and  the  Roman  Church  must  take,  if  they 
wish  to  count  for  anything  in  the  world  and  to  be  in  a  position 
freely  to  fulfil  the  double  religious  and  social  mission  which 
they  assert  and  which  most  civilised  nations  still  recognise. 

dr.  Dillon's  prescription  for  France. 

Dr.  Dillon  thinks  that  France  has  practically 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  military  Power  in  Europe,  and 
he  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Republic  : — 

The  Prussian  or  the  Russian  regime  would  be  a  better  Vul- 
can's forge  than  the  most  exemplary  republic  known  to  modern 
history.  If  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  French  people  could 
have  a  man  at  their  head  like  Aristide  Briand,  who  is  at  once 
prudent  and  audacious,  patient  and  impulsive,  gifted  with  the 
insight  and  foresight  that  come  of  genial  intuition,  a  good 
judge  of  occasion,  and  prompt  to  act  when  words  are  unfruitful, 
and  if  they  invested  him  with  such  power  as  Porfirio  Diaz  has 
profitably  wielded  for  a  generation  in  Mexico,  there  would  then 
be  solid  grounds  for  belief  in  the  star  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  Anglo-French  Concern.  At  present  fervent  hope  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  faith  which  the  friends  of  the  two  nations 
can  conjure  up. 


THE    EXPLODED    ILLUSION    OK    RACfi. 

M.  Finot,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Long  Heads  and 
Broad  Heads,"  returns  to  his  favourite  thesis  that  the 
notion  of  there  being  such  a  thing  as  race  is  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare.  His  book  on  the  prejudices-  of 
race  brought  him  a  number  of  reports  and  obser- 
vations from  scientific  men  in  America  and  elsewhere. 
He  says  : — 

What  strikes  one  particularly  in  these  reports  is  the  disap- 
pearance, under  the  influence  of  circumstances,  of  characteristics 
which  have  been  considered  as  the  most  persistent,  if  not  abso- 
lutely fixed.  And  they  disappear,  not  as  the  result  of  the  cross- 
ing of  races  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  under  the  mechanical 
influence  of  the  milieu. 

The  conception  of  races  as  a  kind  of  inexorable  entities  in 
which  human  beings  are  parted  as  we  separate  ponies  or  cows 
has  had  its  day.  The  word  "  race  "  no  doubt  will  last  a  long 
time,  though  its  meaning  v.  ill  have  been  emptied  of  all  signifi- 
cation. In  all  ages  men  have  made  greater  eftorts  to  damn 
their  souls  than  it  would  have  cost  to  save  them  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
let  us  banish  from  our  vocabulary  all  talk  of  peoples  being 
organically  superior  or  inferior,  whereas  we  have  only  peoples 
v,  ho  are  more  or  less  civilised,  more  or  less  given  over  in  certain 
conditions  to  money-making  or  to  the  ideal.  We  are  living  on 
a  basis  of  words  ill-understood  or  of  which  the  meaning  has 
changed  .  .  .  The  doctrine  of  living  nations  rises  on  the  ruins 
of  dead  races. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Another  three-page  article  is  an  appreciative  paper 
on  Robert  Spence  Watson,  in  which  he  is   described 

as  the  greatest 
Liberal  of  his 
time  outside 
Parliament. 
Mr.  John  Mase- 
field  describes 
his  reminis- 
cences of  the 
Irish  dramatist, 
Mr.  John  M. 
Synge.  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse 
has  a  brief  paper 
on  Swedish 
Poetry  and 
Count  Snoilsky. 
Count  Snoilsky, 
who  died  in 
1903,  was  re- 
markable for 
the  note  of  joy 
and  physical 
ecstasy  in  his 
verse.  Miss  Emma  Marie  Caillard  discusses  the 
Rationale  of  Spiritual  Healing,  and  Professor  H. 
Stanley  Jevons  writes  on  Insurance  and  Training  for 
the  Unemployed.  Professor  Jevons  is  very  dubious, 
and  shakes  his  head  solemnly  over  the  dangers  he 
sees  in  this  question  of  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment. There  is  treacherous  ground  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  it  behoves  the  Government  to  look  well 
before  they  leap. 


Photograph  by\  |  J.  Bacon  and  Sons. 

Dr.  Spence  Watson  in  his  Prime. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 
Tin  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  is  a  good  varied 
tniiu IK-  of  miscellaneous  essays.  The  longest  and 
elaborate  I  can  only  mention  and  pass  on.  It 
is  the  second  part  of  Mr.  A.  (arson  Roberts'  scheme 
for  a  development  of  our  National  Pension  Scheme  on 
.1  paying  basis.  Another  interesting  artii  le  by  Mr. 
W'allis  describes  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  an 
incorrigible  young  woman  over  sixteen.  Mr.  Ian 
Malcolm,  in  a  somewhat  thin  paper,  tells  some  good 
stories  of  the  humours  of  recent  elections. 

THE    MODERATION    OF   THE    VETO    BILL. 

Professor  Morgan,  after  describing  some  of  the 
usurpations  of  the  executive  upon  the  rights  of  the 
subject  and  the  control  of  the  Commons  which  have 
characterised  this  long  and  embittering  conflict 
between  the  two  Houses,  points  out  : — 

pared  with  the  revolutionary  proposals  of  the  Unionist 
leaders,  tin-  Veto  Bill  of  the"  Liberal  Government  is  con- 
spicuously  studious  in  its  moderation  and  conservative  in  its 
design. 

After  the  Veto  Bill  the  Lords  will  be  more  powerful 
than  ever : — 

there  seems  only  too  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Lords, 
warned  off  the  field  of  money  Bills,  will  now  assert  their  highest 
pretensions  as  to  money  clauses  in  ordinary  Dills,  and  will  no 
longer  be  content  to  waive  their  claims  to  amend  such  clauses. 

Their  power  to  insist  on  compromises  will  be 
"enormously  increased,  and  to  a  Government  in  a 
hurry  to  get  its  legislation  through  they  may  be  able 
to  dictate  what  terms  they  please.  The  Government 
will  have  every  reason  to  agree  with  its  adversary 
quickly." 

WHY    SCRAP   OUR    OLD    BATTLESHIPS? 

Lord  Brassey,  in  an  optimistic  paper  on  "  The  Navy 
Estimates,"  makes  a  wise  remark  about  scrapping. 
He  says  : — 

It  is  not  policy  to  destroy  aimoured  ships  and  cruisers,  not 
twenty  years  old,    in  sound  condition,   and  still  fit  for  certain 

s.     The  armoured  ships  which  have  been  ruthlessly  I 
up    would    have    been    valuable  for   the   defence  of  por' 
harbours  in  distant  parts  of  the  Empire — Brisbane,  Mill 
Adelaide — with  approaches  through  inland  seas.     These  battle- 

I  the  elder  day  need  not  have  been  kept  afloat.      A 
defences,    aground   on  shoals,   adjacent  to  navigable  channels, 
their    heavy    and    well-protected    guns    would    have   materially 
strengthened  the  means  of  resistance  to  attack. 

THE    CATHOLIC    FAITH   AND    ADULTERV. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  protests  that  although  Chateau- 
briand lived  in  a  series  of  adulteries,  he  was  not  there- 
fore a  hypocrite.  To  a  Catholic,  faith  and  morality 
do  not  necessarily  go  together.     He  says  ; — 

I  suppose  we  must  conclude  that  Chateaubriand's  cerebellum 
was,  in  some  way  or  another,  unsatisfactory.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  his  life  was  unsatisfactory  in  the 
matter  of  his  sexual  relations.  This  must  be  allowed.  My 
present  point  is  that  this  is  no  reason  for  questioning  his 
religious  sincerity. 

THE   CONGO     INFERNO. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Morel  writes  a  masterly  and  terrible  paper 
on  the  horrors  of  the  Crown  domain.     He  says  : — 

The  story  of  the  "Crown  domain"  is  a  nightmare  of  dis- 
ordered ambitions,  illimitable  egotism,  moral  putridity,  set  in  a 


background  of  burning  towns  and  ruined  waste,  across  which  flit 

distracted   figures   rushing   madly   from   the 

death.     No  pen  will   evei   tell  that  'ale  in  full.     As  lor  the 

in    Brussels,    the     Belgian    Government    has 
adn l.l!'  I  [O  Stale,  thi  of  the 

."  the  accounts  ol   the   Kind's  Civil  List,  the- 
cal fortune— one  and  all  have  been 
1 milted  to  the  flames. 

WHV    till     BRITISH    ARMY    COSTS    80    MUCH. 

Captain  Cecil  Battine,  in  a  paper  arguing  in  favour 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Swedish  military  system,  says  it 
would  cost  more,  but  much  money  might  be  saved  by 
judicious  economies.     He  says  : — 

It  is  usually  asserted  that  it  is  the  pay,  already  high,  of  our 
voluntary  soldiers  that  makes  our  army  so  cosily.  This  is  not 
the  principal  cause,  however.  When  the  whole  amount  spent 
i-  -iruck  out  of  the  reckoning,  our  army  is  still  propor- 
tionately  more  than  lour  times  as  costly  as  the  French,  whose 
national  standard  of  living  is  approximately  the  same  as  ours. 
The  reason  lies  in  the  lack  of  economy  in  every  detail  of  the 
Service,  in  the  extravagant  scale  of  living  enforced  on  all .  1 
in  the  sacrifice  of  lighting  power  to  pomp  and  show,  in  the 
unchecked  snobbishness  which  is  still  the  keynote  of  military 
lite,  and  in  the  inability  to  recognise  what  is  essential  in  contrast 
will)  unnecessary  expenditure.  Much  money,  too,  is  wasted  by 
the  custom  of  closing  accounts  annually. 

THE    SEAMY    SIDE    OF    TRAY!  I  . 

Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  suggests  that — 

ll  ,1  congress  of  tourist  agencies  (railway  and  steamship  com- 
panies  represented)  were  called,  something  might  be  done  all 
over  the  world  to  remove  the  petty  and  a\  forts — 

the  seamy  side — of  iravel  and  bring  not  only  to  those  who  are 
wealthy,  but  to  those  who  are  not,  the  chance  of  finding  in 
Iravel  and  change  of  air  a  remedy  for  many  ills— of  the  mind  as 
of  the  body. 

They  might,  for  instance,  reform  the  South  Eastern, 
make  Dover  pier  as  comfortable  as  Calais,  and  reform 
Charing  Cross  railway  station.  They  might  also 
exterminate  the  fleas  of  Ireland.  "  The  most  com- 
fortable and  the  cheapest  railway  travelling  in  the 
world  is  in  Germany.  The  most  comfortable  of  the 
world's  steamers  are  those  under  the  German  flag." 

NONCONFORMISTS   AND    SECULAR    EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Halley  Stewart  pleads  for  secular  education. 
He  charges  the  Free  Churches  with  betraying  their 
principles : — 

Those  who  cried  for  "a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  Stale  "  did 
not  realise  that  the  same  principle  demanded  a  Free  School  in 
a  Free  State.  Happily  many  of  them  have  learned  the  lesson 
of  forty  years'  strife  j  they  see  the  mistake  that  was  made,  and 
desire  to  undo  it.  Happily,  too,  they  are  a  growing  number. 
And  the  return  of  the  non-established  Churches  to  their 
loundation  principle  and  their  old  traditions  would  achieve  a 
y  victory  for  secular  education. 

THE   AUTHORISED    VERSION. 

Bishop  Welldon  shows  by  a  long  series  of  extracts 
that  the  Authorised  Version  is  indeed  a  revision  of 
successive  revisions  : — ■ 

It  is  not  the  only  version  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
authorised  ;  rather  is  it  the  fifth  or  sixth  authorised  version  ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  its  own  authorisation  beyond  dispute.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  the  most  powerful  of  all  instru- 
ments in  shaping  the  thoughts  and  moulding  the  characters  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  in  uniting  them  all  the  world 
over  bv  a  strong  and  subtle  tie  which  can  never  be  broken. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  April  number  is  full  of  the  energy  ana  joy  of 
social  progress.  Notable  articles  on  shipbuilding  and 
harbour-making  have  been  separately  noticed,  along 
with  others. 

IMPORTANT   DISCOVERY    IN    TELEPHONY. 

Major  Squier,  assistant  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
of  the  United  States  Army,  has  discovered  that  the 
same  wire  can.  be  used  to  transmit  several'  messages 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  both  directions,  and  that 
ordinary  telegraph  wires  can  be  used  as  long-distance 
telephones.  The  new  system  is  a  wireless  system 
with  a  wire  : — 

The  wire  serves  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  "  waves  of 
ether  "  (that  is,  the  conversation)  in  a  straight  line  instead  of  in 
ever-widening  circles.  The  voice  does  not  travel  through  the 
wire  itself  but  through  "a  skin  of  ether"  that  envelops  the 
wire  ;  it  gives  them  direction  instead  of  containing  them  like  a 
water-pipe  contains  water — and  so  it  is  that  a  number  may  pass 
along  the  wire  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  or  opposite 
directions. 

Major  Squier  has  thrown  his  patent  open  to  the 
public.  He  worked  it  out  with  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment money,  and  he  says  it  therefore  belongs  to  the 
people. 

ABOUT    GARDENING. 

W.  L.  Puxley  describes  the  career  open  to  a 
woman  jobbing  gardener  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
and  the  training  necessary  to  fit  her  for  the  work. 
Mr.  Arthur  Petersfield  sketches  the  Elmwood  Gardens, 
near  Portsmouth,  where  Miss  Cornelia  Wheeler  put 
much  ground  under  glass,  and  neglects  no  branch  of 
horticulture.  Mr.  F.  E.  Green,  writing  on  the 
architect  in  the  garden,  says  that  the  motor,  in 
bringing  the  rich  townsman  to  the  country,  has 
evolved  a  new  type  of  gardener  architect,  or,  as  the 
Americans  call  him,  the  landscape  architect.  Within 
a  radius  of  forty  miles  of  every  large  town  in  England 
svery  Tudor  or  Georgian  manor  house  stands  to-day 
it  a  premium.  The  motor,  too,  in  bringing  clouds 
of  dust  to  quiet  country  roads  has  brought  into 
greater  prominence  the  garden  wall  of  noble  propor- 
tions. "  Home  Counties "  gives  the  amateur  gar- 
dener much  instruction  as  to  the  choice  of  seeds. 

SHAKESPEARE    NATIONAL   THEATRE. 

There  are  three  papers  on  the  Shakespeare  festivals 
and  the  National  Theatre.  Mr.  Reginald  Buckley, 
speaking  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  festival,  says  that 
Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  "  is  as  free  from  the  dust  of  the 
bookshelf  as  from  the  tyranny  of  theatrical  convention. 
Being  in  love  with  his  art,  he  carries  in  his  mind 
a  clear  intellectual  view  of  Shakespeare  and  of  the 
drama  generally."  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  Chairman 
of  the  Organising  Committee,  outlines  the  objects  of 
a  Shakespeare  National  Theatre  as  conceived  by  the 
Committee,  and  the  scheme  for  the  supreme  con- 
trolling authority  of  the  theatte.  Mr.  Robert  Donald 
expresses  satisfaction  with  the  sympathetic  interest 
taken  by  the  Press,  and  looks  forward  to  the  erection 


in  the  midst  of  London  s  great  buildings  of  a  splendid 
national  theatre  as  Britain's  tribute  to  Shakespeare 
and  the  drama. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Edmonston  urges  that  we  watch  the 
census  returns  to  see  how  far  the  population  has 
ceased  to  be  producers  and  has  become  only  semi- 
producers  or  distributers,  to  insist  on  redistribution 
of  seats,  and  to  consider  the  question  of  proportional 
representation. 


Cornhill, 
The  pearl  of  the  April  number  is  Mr.  Arthur 
Benson's  sketch  of  Frederick  Myers.  Mr.  Tulian 
Huxley's  "  Meaning  of  Death "  is  also  separately 
mentioned.  Sir  Laurence  Gomme  has  a  quaint  study 
in  folk-lore  on  the  custom  of  telling  the  bees  of  the 
death  of  their  owner,  which  he  traces  back  to  the 
pre-Christian  belief  that  the  bees  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  gods  and  with  the  spirit  of  man. 
Sir  Edmund  Cox  gives  a  very  vivid  description  of 
the  pleasures  and  perils  of  pig-sticking  in  India. 
Horace  G.  Hutchinson  in  a  spirited  dialogue  shows 
how  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking  world  is 
linked  up  by  deep-seated  racial  reminiscences  with 
the  Home  Country.  A  doctor's  wife  gives  a  lively 
account  of  the  worries  and  humours  of  a  country 
uractice. 


T.P.'s  Mag'azine. 
The  April  number  is  as  vibrant  with  life  and  per- 
sonality as  the  Editor's  record  makes  one  expect. 
His  sketch  of  F.  E.  Smith,  Mr.  Archibald  Henderson's 
strange  account  of  "  anti-American  England,"  and  a 
special  commissioner's  exposure  of  Belfast,  have 
been  separately  noticed.  "  The  great  philanderer  "  is 
Chateaubriand,  who  while  writing  the  work  which 
"  brought  Christianity  back  to  France "  was  living 
with  one  of  his  earliest  mistresses.  A  writer  under 
an  assumed  name  describes  the  methods  of  espion- 
age carried  on  in  Germany,  but  more  particularly 
in  Russia.  Sir  Joseph  Lyons  is  interviewed  as  the 
man  who  feeds  London,  and  will  ere  long  be  the 
dictator  of  London.  The  art  of  Neil  Lyons  is  the 
subject  of  two  papers,  and  W  H.  Agate  supplies  a 
beautifully  illustrated  paper  on  the  Garden  Beautiful. 
A  study  in  finger  rings  is  another  feature,  and  John 
o'  London's  gossip  about  Stock  Exchange  characters 
will  interest  City  men.  Dancing,  which  is  coming  to 
the  fore  everywhere,  is  prominent  in  this  magazine 
also. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union  is  an 
admirable  encyclopaedia  of  American  information  in 
serial  form.  The  February  number,  besides  the 
papers  noticed  separately,  has  a  very  beautifully 
illustrated  paper  on  the  Capitols  of  America.  The 
pictures  of  the  various  capitols  are  quite  a  liberal 
education  in  civic  architecture. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

'I'm  April  number  contains  nothing  extraordinarily 
impressive.  Mr.  Lovat  Itst  insists  that  the  only 
sful  policy  for  Great  Britain  to  pursue  regarding 
the  Baghdad  Railway  is  to  keep  out  of  it.  The 
railway  should  go  to  Basra,  seventy  miles  up 
broad  stream  formed  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphi 
and  not  to  Koweit,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  itself. 

" Ignotus "  defends  1  impress  Eugenie  as  a  heroic 
woman,  and  in  the  light  of  recent  disclosures 
endeavours  to  clear  her  from  the  charges  of  having 
created  the  misfortunes  of  the  Franco-German  War. 
( in  the  contrary,  she  is  said  to  have  done  her  utmost 
to  insist  on  proper  preparation,  and  only  when 
ved  by  the  Ministers  did  she  press  for  war.  As 
soon  as  the  war  began,  full  of  dark  forebodings  and 
Seeking  consolation,  she  opened  her  Bible,  after  her 
custom,  at  random,  and  read  this  passage  from  the 
P.-alms  :  "  I  will  beat  down  his  foes  before  his  face, 
and  plague  them  that  hate  him."  In  this  message 
she  saw  a  message  of  confidence.  In  the  time  of 
agony  after  Sedan  she  behaved  with  remarkable 
a  1  irage. 

Mr.  C.  Hagberg  Wright  tells  the  story  of  the  origin 
of  the  London  Library.  Thomas  Carlyle,  it  appears, 
was  literally  the  founder.  In  a  fit  of  impatience  with 
the  slowness  of  supply  of  books  at  the  British 
Museum,  Carlyle  called  at  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley's 
and  let  off  his  indignation.  In  consequence,  a 
pamphlet  was  written,  a  committee  formed,  and  on 
May  24th,  1841,  the  library  was  declared  open,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year  14,000  volumes  filled  the 
temporary  shelves. 

The  present  passion  for  peace  leads  Sir  Edwin 
Collen  to  insist  on  universal  military  service  in  order 
to  promote  the  success  of  international  arbitration. 
He  says  that  with  a  supreme  Navy  and  national 
Army,  England  could  secure  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  indeed  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Maurice  Low  suggests  that  the  democrats  in 
the  Lower  House  will  pass  the  Reciprocity  Bill,  but 
amend  it  by  enlarging  its  scope,  so  that  duties  will  be 
reduced  on  many  articles  coming  from  other  countries 
as  well  as  from  Canada.  Then  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate  may  cast  it  out.  The  Canadian 
correspondent  declares  that  the  movement  against 
ratification  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  is  of  national 
dimensions.  

A  NEW  WELSH  REVIEW. 

One  result  of  the  revival  in  Welsh  literature  felt  in 
every  village  throughout  the  Principality  and  among 
the  huge  Welsh  population  of  America  is  Y  Bdrniad 
{The  Critic),  the  first  number  of  which  appears  under 
the  editorship  of  Professor  John  Morris  Jim 

The  first  issue  of  the  Beirniad  promises  well  for  its 
future.     The  editor  takes  up  the  cudgels  against  the 

I  ancient   pretensions    of   the  Gorsedd    of  the   Bards. 

"  The  Druidism  of  the  institution  is  a  fraud  engineered 
to  support  lies. 


Mi.  W.  J.  GrufTydd,  M.A.,  li owned  bard  al  the 

London    National    Eisteddfod,   ridicules    the    su 
human  efforts  to  establish  tin-  Welsh  drama.     Drama 
is  a  natural  growth,  and,  like  everything  that  grnws, 
it  will  come  only  in  its    own    time.      A    proof   the 
nation  was  not  ready  lor  the   drama   w  -sion 

for  pageantry;  which  i.i  the  antithesis  of  drama. 

Mr.  Machreth  Rees,  London,  writing  on  "The 
Last  Conquest,"  accuses  John  Bull  of  patronising 
everything  Welsh,  and  the  nation  has  been  caught 
napping.  There  is  Saxon  worship  in  the  land,  and 
Mr.  Machreth  Rees  fears  this  is  the  final  conqu* 
Wales.  "  Wales's  great  danger  of  to-day  is  trying  to 
win  the  whole  world  and  losing  its  own  soul."  The 
ishman's  god  is  materialism,  worldly  success  his 
heaven,  and  boastful  songs  of  the  Kipling  type  his 
anthems    of    praise.       For    civilisation    of   this    kind 

Wales  to-day  sacrifices  the  ideals  of  her  pri 5  and 

bards !  

THE   WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

The  April  number  opens  with  an  interesting  sketi  h 
by  Mr.  J.  l.iddell  Kelly  of  the  new  race  in  the  making 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  nanus  it  the  Chinese- 
I  lawaiian-Caucasian  race.  He  expects  that  it  will 
have  a  language  that  will  be  English  with  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  Hawaiian.  It  will  be  a  people  of  many 
virtues  and  few  vices,  showing  how  combined  pagan 
and  Christian  ethics  can  mould  individual  and 
national  character.  Its  good  qualities  will  be  largely 
inherited  from  the  Chinese.  It  will  demonstrate  that 
East  and  West  can  coalesce,  producing  a  new  and 
admirable  type  of  humanity. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Walton  calls  attention  to  the  Parents' 
Night  held  once  a  year  or  once  a  term  at  the  George 
Dixon  School,  Birmingham,  where  the  parents,  after 
being  shown  round  the  school  by  the  pupils,  and  the 
pupils  being  the  \  dismissed,  enter  into  solemn  con- 
clave with  teachers  as  to  the  work  of  the  school.  So 
parents  and  teachers  are  led  to  co-operate.  The  plea 
is  for  an  extension  of  tne  idea. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Super,  basing  his  plea  on  the  work 
of  Professor  Altamira,  urges  that  if  Spain  is  ever  to 
n  intellectual  force  in  the  world,  she  must  expe- 
rience a  sort  of  modern  renascence,  by  the  creation 
of  a  public  spirit,  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
individual  initiative,  supported  by  a  majority  of 
patriotic  cituens,   by  strengthening  the   educational 

"  Presbyter  Britannicus,"  whose  antiquated  point  of 
view  may  be  learned  from  his  exploded  Malthu- 
sianism — he  urges  that  "  there  are  already  in  the 
world  more  mouths  than  can  be  properly  fed" — 
declares  that  the  Bible  conception  of  marriage  does 
nut  rise  above  the  notion  of  inferiority  and  servitude 
on  the  female  side.  The  writer  seems  to  revel  in  the 
laws  and  stories  of  the  Hebrew  foretime  which  imply 
the  inferiority  of  women.  He  also  declares  that  Paul 
v,  as  he  restricts  only  bishops  and 
to  one  wil 
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THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW.  ^"~~ 
The  English  Review  for  April  is  as  varied  in  its 
contents  as  usual.  After  the  preliminary  pages 
devoted  to  poetry,  Mr.  Frank  Harris  describes  in 
dramatic  form  the  return  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  to  his 
wife  after  he  had  carried  the  Cross  to  Calvary.  Mr. 
Frank  Harris,  greatly  daring,  puts  words  into  the 
mouth  of  Christ.  When  Simon  said  to  Him,  "  '  For- 
give me,  Master,  for  doing  what  your  enemies 
wished,'  He  put  His  hands  on  my  shoulders  and 
said,  'Friend,  friend,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive  ...'." 
and  then  "  He  took  me  in  His  arms  and  kissed 
me." 

He  called  me  "  Blessed,  for  that  I,  a  stranger,  who  did 
not  even  know  him,  was  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  had 
ever  helped  to  bear  his  burden." 

Yoshio  Markino  continues  his  article  upon  his 
"  Idealed  John  Bullesses."  There  is  a  weird  story 
entitled  "  Riesenberg,"  by  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 
Mr.  Joseph  Conrad's  story  is  continued,  and  Mr. 
Cunninghame-Graham  contributes  three  sarcastic 
pages  describing  how  Smythe  has  always  exploited 
his  brother  Smith.  Mr.  Stephen  Reynolds  contributes 
an  interesting  paper  entitled  "  The  By-products  of 
Tariff  Reform."  Tariff  Reform,  says  Mr.  Reynolds, 
has  led  to  the  rapid  growth  among  working  people 
of  political  opinion  separate  from,  and  almost  inde- 
pendent of,  party  opinions,  which  may  involve  the 
destruction  of  both  political  parties.  The  Tariff 
Reform  agitation  has  introduced  economics  to  the 
working  classes,  has  brought  socialistic  ideas  into 
common  currency,  and  its  first  by-product  has  been 
the  general  acquiescence  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
Budget.  Another  by-product  is  a  widespread  im- 
patience with  parties  and  politicians. 

Mr.  John  Carter,  a  young  English  burglar,  who 
when  nineteen  years  of  age  was  sentenced  to  ten 
years  in  the  State  penitentiary  of  Minnesota,  com- 
pares the  English  and  American  State  prisons  in  a 
very  interesting  article.  He  thinks  that  the  American 
system  is  less  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  than  the  English.  The  difference 
between  the  systems  is  fundamental.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  term  the  English  convict  is 
taught  to  forget  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"self-respect."  In  Stillwater  Penitentiary  prisoners 
can  receive  letters  in  any  number,  books,  maga- 
zines, and  weekly  papers  without  limit.  He  is 
supplied  with  two  ounces  of  tobacco  a  week,  and  is 
able  to  earn  money  varying  from  sevenpence-half- 
penny  to  one  shilling  per  day.  There  is  a  prison 
band  and  orchestra,  and  a  prison  newspaper,  and 
notwithstanding  all  these  luxuries  the  State  peniten- 
tiary of  Minnesota  has  made  sufficient  binding  twine 
to  earn  a  profit  of  ^£'300,000  since  it  was  started.  Mr. 
Carter  says  that  until  crime  is  treated  as  a  form  of 
insanity,  and  until  the  man  who  goes  to  prison  can 
retain  his  self-respect,  no  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem  is  possible. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 
The  North  American  Review  for  March  is  a  good 
number.  I  quote  elsewhere  from  some  of  the  more 
important  articles.  Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jun., 
describes  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  as  the  French  Charles 
Lamb.     He  says  : — 

This  irony,  this  delightful  blend  of  wit  with  tenderness, 
much  like  Lamb's,  though  less  riotous,  less  whimsical,  less 
broadly  frolicsome  than  Lamb!s,  appears  on  every  page  of 
M.  Lemattre's  writing  and  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 

THE    POVERTY   OF    OXFORD    UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  MacLaurin  discusses  at  some 
length  the  Reform  of  Oxford,  from  the  American 
point  of  view.     He  says  : — 

As  an  historic  seat  of  learning  it  has  made  a  very  distinct 
impress  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the  spiritual  debt  that 
we  all  owe  to  it  is  almost  as  clearly  recognised  on  this  side  of 
the  water  as  on  the  other. 

After  making  various  suggestions  for  reform,  the 
writer  expresses  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  urgent 
need  for  remedying  the  poverty  of  the  University. 
The  colleges  are  rich,  but  the  University  is  poor. 
Many  of  the  newer  departments,  especially  on  the 
scientific  side,  demand  a  costly  equipment,  for  which 
it  has  no  money  : — 

And  so  it  is  not  surprising  that,  while  Oxford  is  still  pre- 
eminent in  some  of  the  older  fields  of  learning,  she  either 
wholly  neglects  or  does  little  more  than  play  in  many  others 
that  claim  most  serious  attention  in  the  newer  and  better 
endowed  universities.  She  must  get  more  money,  and  she  must 
make  a  serious  effort  to  get  it  both  from  the  colleges  and  from 
the  public.  Some  efforts  have  been  directed  towards  securing 
a  re-endowment  fund  from  the  public,  but  the  response  to  the 
Chancellor's  appeals  has  not  been  very  generous.  It  would 
appear  that  Englishmen  have  not  such  a  real  belief  in  education 
as  have  the  Americans. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Walter  K.  Tuller  pleads  for  a  convention  to 
amend  the  American  Constitution.  Mr.  C.  M. 
Harvey  tells  the  story  of  how  it  was  that  in  the  years 
1811-13  the  United  States  lost  the  opportunity  of 
securing  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  an  interesting  paper 
on  Marie  Hay,  Baroness  Hindenburg,.  who,  she  says, 
shows  more  promise  of  becoming  a  great  novelist 
than  any  woman  now  writing  in  England.  Mr.  James 
H.  Blount  pleads  very  strongly  for  the  re-establishing 
of  canteens  in  the  American  Army,  and  quotes 
authorities  for  showing  that  the  result  of  abolishing 
the  sale  of  beer  in  the  canteens  has  led  to  great 
increase  of  venereal  diseases  and  alcoholism  in  the 
Army  by  driving  the  soldiers  to  disreputable  resorts 
outside  the  camp. 

A  symposium  on  conversion  appears  in  the  Sunday 
at  Home,  with  contributions  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Professor  Webb-Peploe,  Dean  Pigou,  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer,  Rev.  J.  Tolefree  Parr,  and  Sir  John 
Kirk,  in  which  the  writers,  as  in  an  experience  meet- 
ing, narrate  how  and  when  the  light  came 
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THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 
The   death    of  Antonio    Fogazzaro,    novelist    and 
senator,    which    has    caused    such     profound 
throughout  Italy,  occurred  too  late  in  the  month  for 
more  than  brief  obituary  notices  in  the  magazines, 
which  all  propose  to  do  full  honour  to  his  memory  in 

later  issues. 

According  to  the  Civilli  Catiolica,  which  rejo 
in  the  news,  Catholic  women  are  being  urged  by 
Countess  Giustiniani-Bandini,  president  of  the 
Catholic  Women's  I'nion,  to  abstain  from  participa- 
tion in  the  International  Women's  Congress,  whi 
to  be  held  either  in  Rome  or  Turin  in  1912,  mi 
the  grounds  that  Catholic  women  cannot  co-operate 
in  a  "non-confessional"  manifestation.  Countess 
Spalletti,  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Italian 
Women,  on  the  other  hand,  is  working  for  the  full 
representation  of  her  countrywomen  at  this  important 
international  gathering.  It  will  certainly  be  deplor- 
able if  religious  controversy  is  allowed  to  mar  the 
success  of  a  congress  which  has  never  been  ami- 
religious  in  its  tendencies,  and  has  hitherto  k<  j-i 
conspicuously  clear  of  denominational  difficulties,  and 
Catholic  women  will  do  well  to  remember  that  nine 
abstention  always  proves  in  practice  a  singularly 
inefficient  weapon. 

Professor   A.    Chiappelli    writes    learnedly    in    the 

NuOVa  Antologia  on  the  "new  philosophic    pluralism'' 

.pounded  in  the  writings  of  W.  Garner,  I 
Borel,  and  others.  He  describes  pluralism  as  a 
st  against  monism,  and  as  a  "substantially  new 
and  original  doctrine  in  the  history  of  thought.'' 
E.  Rddocanachi  describes  the  reckless  destruction  ol 
ancient  monuments  in  Rome  indulged  in  by  Popes, 
such  as  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  with  a  passion  lor 
building.  One  of  the  excuses  alleged  was  that 
ancient  marble  pounded  up  made  such  excellent 
mortar!  He  declares  that  in  those  days  the  Romans 
were  quite  lacking  in  that  "intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  antique"  which  distinguishes  them  to-day. 
And  even  to-day  they  are  guilty  ol  !amentabl< 
of  vandalism!  F.  Olivero  contributes  a  sympathetic 
studv  of  the  degree  to  which  Shelley's  poi  ms  arc- 
inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  lamb' 
Shelley's  verse,  he  says,  is  as  full  of  mysterious  enchant- 
ment as  a  drawing  by  Leonardo.  Italy,  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other  country,  was  in  harmony 
with  the  romantic  sadness  of  his  nature  and  the 
melancholy  of  his  northern  temperament.  Gi 
Deledda  has  started  a  new  serial  story,  "  In  the 
Desert,"  a  love  story  of  modern  Roman  life. 

'The  Rassegna  NazionaU  has  an  exc<  llent  article  on 
the  evils  of  the  sweating  system,  from  which  we 
gather  that,  apart  from  an  official  inquiry  just 
organised  into  the  prevalent  conditions  of  hi 
industries  in  Italy,  the  I'nion  of  Catholic  Women  of 
Turin,  urged  thereto  by  the  well-known  deputy, 
Professor  Mauri,  has  resolved  to  make  a  special 
inquiry  of  its  own,  and  to  devote  its  energies  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  underpaid  working  women. 


Thus    one    may    hope    for    some    practical    results. 
1 1    &  llezza  writes  on  the  urgent  necessity  for  includ- 
ing   foreign    languages    in    the    curriculum    of    all 
ndary     and    tei  hnical    colic.  1  ially    for 

,  for  whom  a  knowledge  of  German  and 
ntial  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession. 
In  an  exceptionally  interesting  number  of  L'ono- 
i'iiim,  the  Italian  Hibbert  Journal,  we  find  a  long 
and  weighty  philosophic  study,  by  Baron  Friedrich 
von  Hiigel,  on  "  Religion  and  Illusion.''  The  arm  le 
is  far  too  learned  for  brie!  summary  ;  it  is  based  on 
a  realisation  of  the  universality  and  importance  of 
religio  on    the   one   hand,   and    on   the 

in  with  which  such  experiew 
met  by  a  growing  number  of  cultivated  persons,  a 
scepticism  based  largely  on  the  bewildering  contra- 
dictions which  any  candid  study  of  religion  reveals. 
The  article,  which  is  profoundly  religious  in  aim  and 
t,  bears  very  closely  on  contemporary  reli- 
-.,  regarded  by  the  author  with  "solemn 
apprehension."  Another  article,  by  A.  Agabiti, deals 
with  the  theosophic  elements  in  !■  toi's  religious 
faith.  

THE  FORUM. 

As  we  have  just  1"  irating  our  completion  of 

twenty-one  years  of  publication  of  the  Review  0* 
Reviews,  it  is  interesting  to  rind  that  the  Forum  has 
just  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  When 
the  first  number  was  issued  there  were  fifty-six  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  United  States :  of  these  twenty- 
three  millio  ad  ;  and  of  the  existing  population 
sixty-one  millions  were  not  alive  when  the  first  number 
appeared : — 

In    order    to    characl  1  ially    the    motives    which 

uncling   "'  the  Fo*umt  we   reprint  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Rice  twenty-eight  years  ago,  which  suinm 
his  >.  iew  of  the  phil 

which  the  /  .1  the   lints  « hi 

guide  it.     Tl  'lie  world  -  and 

within  '  en  less  marvi  thai  in  the 

material  arts.     Wi  country  the 

creation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  and  Public  Service  I 

I   tin-  enactment   of  1  1-'  Liability  laws  ;  in 

France   the  separation  of  Church    and    Mate;    in  Turk' \ 
Persia  the  establishment  I  institutions,  in  Poi 

of  a  Republic,  in  Russia  of  the 

of  the  will  of  the  People  ;  and  in  England   the  shaking 
foundations  of  the  hereditary  right  to  legi- 

The  present  number  of  the  Forum  contains  much 
interesting  matter.  I  notice  the  article  on  lernird 
and  one  by  Dr.  Saleeby  elsewhere  ;  but  I  m  1st 
<  all  spe<  ial  attention  to  the  very  admirable  dial. 
by  Mr.  Kenneth  Bell  on  the  subject  of  Anti-<  llericalism 
in  France,  in  which  a  Republican  Deputy  and  former 
member  of  the  Right  states  with  great  lucidity  the 
different  points  I  the  Republicans  and  Cleri- 

cals in  France  at  the  present  moment. 

In  a  paper  in  thi  Reviews  on 

the  vital  question  of  school  lunches,  it  is  stated  that 
one-third  of  New  York  school  children  are  under- 
nourished 
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THE  SPANISH  REVIEWS. 

In  La  Ledum  Sr.  Pedro  Dorado  writes  on  the  will- 
power of  man,  and  Sr.  Cubillo,  a  writer  who  follows 
the  course  of  British  politics  with  much  attention, 
describes  the  opening  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the 
South  African  Union,  commenting  on  the  mar- 
vellous change  which  has  taken  place  in  ten  years, 
not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  affair 
being,  in  his  opinion,  the  fact  that  General  Botha, 
the  man  whose  genius  and  activity  gave  the  British 
so  much  trouble  during  the  Boer  war,  should  occupy 
his  present  position  under  the  new  regime.  The 
most  readable  portion  of  this  review,  however,  is  the 
account  given  by  Professor  Adolpho  Posada  of  his 
journey  in  Paraguay. 

Nwstro  Ticmpo  opens  with  a  transcription  of  a 
paper  on  the  teaching  of  the  national  language  in 
schools ;  it  was  read  at  an  assembly  of  teachers  in 
Alicante  held  to  welcome  Dr.  Rafael  Altamira,  the 
distinguished  professor  of  Oviedo  University,  on  his 
return  from  America.  The  editor  of  Nuestro  Ticmpo 
offered  a  prize  of  one  thousand  pesetas  (nearly  £40) 
for  the  best  paper  on  the  subject,  and  Dr.  Vilar,  a 
schoolmaster  of  Alicante,  won  it  with  this  essay. 
The  customary  article  on  foreign  politics  deals 
with  the  competition  in  sea-power  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  with  Austria  coming  in 
the  wake.  The  Marquis  de  Lema  continues  his 
essays  on  the  position  of  Spain  and  the  general 
European  outlook  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

"  Our  Laws  "  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  Cittdad  de 
Dios,  in  which  the  writer  severely  criticises  the 
Spanish  law.  Tbe  laws  are  not  well  drafted, 
and  there  is  ignorance  at  the  foundation  of 
both  their  conception  and  administration.  F. 
Teodoro  Rodriguez,  in  his  essays  on  work  and 
wages,  disputes  the  accuracy  of  the  theory  of  the 
Wages  Fund,  which  was  upheld  by  several  eminent 
British  economists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  viz.,  that 
there  exists  a  certain  amount  which  is  destined  to  be 
spent  in  wages  each  year,  and  if  one  section  of 
workers  receives  increased  remuneration  there  is  no 
real  gain,  because  some  other  section  loses  in  propor- 
tion. In  the  contributions  on  "  Mexican  Indepen- 
dence "  the  account  of  the  career  of  the  priest-leader, 
Morelos,  is  continued. 

There  are  several  good  articles  in  Espana  Moderna. 
The  review  of  Spanish  music  during  1910  is  full  of 
details  of  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  and  other 
societies,  the  concerts  given  in  Madrid,  Barcelona, 
Bilbao,  and  elsewhere.  The  "  Legends  of  Salome  " 
deals  with  the  story  as  shown  in  text  and  pictures  at 
various  times.  There  is  a  continuation  of  the  article 
on  "  The  Renaissance  of  Ancient  Magic,"  in  which 
the  writer  deals  with  prophecy  and  astrology. 
"Spanish  and  English  Literature"  contains  an 
account  of  English  authors  who  visited  Spain  during 
the  twelfth  century,  with  notes  of  books  or  writings 
which  appeared  afterwards,  and  their  influence  upon 


one  another.  Another  article  of  a  literary  character 
is  that  in  which  the  writer  gives  facts  in  support  of 
the  idea  that  "  Orlando  Furioso "  was  the  source  of 
"  Don  Quixote."  Cervantes,  according  to  this  idea 
(supported  by  quotations),  obtained  inspiration  from 
Ariosto's  work.  

THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

De  Tijdspiegel  is  filled  with  interesting  contribu- 
tions. The  opening  article  on  the  Jews  in  Berlin 
contains  much  that  will  well  repay  perusal.  The  Jews 
and  the  Jewish  Germans  seem  to  be  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  the  Father- 
land, speaking  generally,  and  instances  are  given  in 
support  of  this  statement.  In  Holland  the  Jewish 
immigrants  are  not  so  isolated,  not  so  much  a  race 
apart,  as  in  Germany,  partly  owing  to  the  influx  of 
Portuguese  into  the  Netherlands  long  ago.  There 
is  the  inevitable  article  on  "  Female  Suffrage,"  and 
another  concerns  the  care  and  protection  of  children. 
Then  there  is  a  contribution  on  the  position  of  Italian 
women,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  servant  problei  s 
is  not  acute  in  Italy  ;  a  girl  enters  your  servio 
with  the  idea  that  she  will  not  leave  it  except  to  get 
married,  and  as  she  does  not  desire  any  evenings  o* 
days  "  out,"  and  has  little  chance  of  saving  a  dowr, 
for  herself,  she  is  not  likely  to  get  married  in  1 
hurry. 

In  a  contribution  to  Vragen  des  Tijds,  Dr.  Hermaiv 
ten  Kate  writes  on  "  Slavery  in  a  Republic,"  and 
shows  that  he  reads  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Com- 
menting on  the  celebrations  attending  the  centenary 
of  the  independence  of  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Chili, 
he  points  out  that  the  gift  of  the  Spanish  Government 
to  Mexico  was  somewhat  ironical,  although  probably 
not  intentionally  so.  It  was  the  uniform  and  other 
relics  of  Morelos,  the  insurgent  generalissimo,  who 
abolished  slavery ;  yet  slavery  exists  to-day.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  articles  on  "Barbarous  Mexico," 
published  in  Fry's  Magazine  last  year,  and  reviewed  in 
these  pages.  Another  article  reviews  the  measures 
adopted  to  combat  cholera  in  the  Dutch  Indies. 
The  writer  points  out  the  difficulties  and  defects  of 
the  fight  and  tbe  weapons  with  which,  figuratively 
speaking,  the  soldiers  of  health  and  civilisation  are 
armed. 

The  first  article  in  De  Gids  is  a  long  one  of  a 
literary  character  entitled  "  From  Lessing  to  Yos- 
maer."  In  it  the  influence  of  Lessing  and  other 
writers  is  set  forth,  with  comments  and  comparisons. 
The  eighteenth  century,  says  the  author,  was  the 
century  of  criticism  ;  it  would  be  worth  while  trying 
to  rehabilitate  its  good  qualities.  Furthermore, 
opinions  are  quoted  to  show  how  much  we  all  owe  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  in  the  matter  of  mental  and 
physical  training.  One  of  the  defects  of  our  modern 
education  is  that  we  are  not  taught  to  think  suffi- 
ciently for  ourselves ;  that  is  partly  why  the  insight 
into  human  character  strikes  us  so  forcibly  when  we 
peruse  Lessing  and  other  clever  authors. 
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Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


HOME    AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND     POLITICAL. 
Agriculture,  Land  : 
A    Co-operative     Land     Society,    bj    A. 

"  Contetnp.  K<  \ .     Vpril. 
A    Country     Life     Institute.    bv    Patrick    Pcrterras, 
"  Westminstei  Re . ,"  April. 
Armies  : 

Continuity  of  Tradition  at  the  VVai  i  Knee,  bj  I  ol,  F.  N. 

Maude,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  April. 
Military  History  and  an  Application    Mr.   Forti 
and  Lord  Kitchener  ,  b\  S     '  liur,  "  Fort- 

nightly Ri  v,"  April. 
Invasion  and   the  Alternative,  by  Capt.   C.    Battine, 

'.'Nineteenth  Cent,"  April. 
The    Real    Military    Problem   and    It--    Solution,   bj 

Lt.-Gen.  Sir  E.  Collen,  "  National  Rev,"  April, 
In     Cue  of   the    Democratic    Army,    by    Procyon, 

•■  United  Servii  e  M  ag,"  April. 
Boj  Soldiers,  by  Lieut.- Col. W.Williams,  "Westminster 

Rev,"  April.  ' 
The  New  Quinquennium  in  Germany  : 

ny,  J.,  on,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,"  March  15, 
Thomasson,  Commander  de,  on,  "Qu 
matiques,"  March  16. 
Ballooning:,  Aerial  Navigation  : 

Why      Flying      Machines     fly,     by      \V.      Kacmplfcit, 

"  Harper."  April. 
French  Aeronautics,  by  Cte.  de  la  Vaulx,  "  La  Revue," 

March  15. 
Progress   in    Aeronautics,  by  Major   H.   Bannerman- 

Phillips,  "  service  Mag,"  April. 

New  Wonderful   Feats  of  the  Wizards  of  the    \\T,  b) 
T.   K.   MacMechen   and  C.    Dienstbach,  "( 
politan  Mag,'  April. 
The  Future  of  Aviation,  by  Capt.  I  .  1    islant, 
Rev,''  March  25. 

Influence  of  Aviation  on  Tactics,  by  Major  R.  N. 
ivnatchbull,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  April. 
Catholic  Church  : 

The   Foreign   Policy  of  the  Holy  S 
Granvelle,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  April. 
Children  : 

Infant  Mortality  in  Milan,  by  A.  Schiavi, "  Documents 

du  Progres,"  March. 
Defective   Children  in  School  in  New  York,  by  Olivia 
Howard  Dunbar,  "Anur.  Rev.  of  Revs."  April. 
Crime,  Prisons  : 

English    and    American    Prisons,    by    John    Carter, 

"  English  Rev."  April. 
Children's  Courts,  by  P.  Grimanelli,  "  Rev.  de  Tan-.'' 
March  1. 
Education  : 
The    Policy   of    Secular    Education,    by    H.    Stewart, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,''  April. 
The  Catholics  and  the    Seculai    Solution,  by   Harry 
Snell,  "  Socialist  Rev.    April. 
Finance  : 

Exchequer  Grants,  bv  W.  M.  J.  Williams,  "  Economic 
Jrnal,"  March. 
Housing  Problems  : 
Rural    Housing,   by    F.    Ballard,    "Contemp.    Rev,'' 
April. 
Insurance,  National, 

State    Invalidity    Insurance,    by     Sir    E.     Brabrook, 
"  Economic  Irnal,"  March. 


The   Rights  and  Wrongs  of  State    Insurance,   1 

Good,  "  World's  Work,"  April. 
Insurance  in  Germany,  see  under  Germany. 
Labour  Problems: 

The  Right  to  Labour.  b\    I  .  I  .   Constable,  "  Soc 

Rev,    April. 
Insurance  and    Training    for   the    Unemployed,  by    H. 

Stanley  Jevons,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  April. 

Burden   "t    B  Commissioner, 

"  T.  I'.'s  Mag,"ApriL 
Industrial     Accidents,    bv    T.    Good,    "Chambers's 

d,"  April. 
The  Martyrology  of  Progress,  by  Dr.  A.  de  Neuville, 
"  La  Revue,"  March  ;. 
Local  and  Municipal  Government  : 

Land  Valuation  and  Rating  Reform,  by  J.  C.  Stamp, 

conomic  Jrnal."  March. 
The  German  and  the  American  City,  by  F.  C.  Howe, 
"  S.ribner,"  April. 
Navies  : 

The  Navy  Estimates,  by  Lord  Brasscy,  "  Nineteenth 

Cent,"  April. 
fhe    Wilson    Memorandum,    by   Adm.   the   Hon.    Sir 

!..  R.  Fremantle,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  April. 
The   Rise  of  the   German    Navy,  bj    Captain,   R.N., 

"  United  Service  Mag,"  April. 
The  French  Naval  Programme,  by  M.  Dubois,  "Cor- 
ondant,"  March  10. 
Old  Age  Pensions  : 

The  Development  of  Our  National  Pension  Scheme. 
by  A.  C.  Roberts,  "  Nineteenth  Cent."  April. 
Parliamentary  : 

1  he    Constitutional    Revolution,    by   J.    II.    M01 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,''  April. 
A  Tory  I'lea  for  the   Parliament   Bill,   b)    A.   A.   liau- 
inann.  "  Fortnightly  Rev."  April. 
Savings  Banks,  etc.  : 

-  the  State  discourage  Thrift?  bj   II.  H.  Bassett, 
"Chambers's  Jrnal,"  A]  ri!. 
Socialism,  Social  Questions,  etc.  : 

Competence    of    Democracy,    by    E.    Buis 
Monatshi  '.i  9. 

Liberty,  by  I.  L.  Rice,  "  Forum."  March. 
Success    in    Socialist     Political     Propaganda,    bv    F. 

Ackroyd.  "  Socialist  Rev.''  April. 
Socialism  in  Scotland,  by  Joseph    Duncan,  "  Socialist 
Rev,'  April. 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  : 

The   Thin    Crust   of  Civilisation  ;    Liquor   Traffic   in 
America,  by  R.  Stannard  Baker,  "  American   M 
April. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama  : 
The  Plight  of  the  Serious  Drama,  by  Lauren 

"  Fortnightly  Rev.    April. 
Bernard    Shaw    and     His     Plays,    by    Temple    Scott, 
"  Forum,'1  March. 
Women  : 

The  Case   for   Woman    Suffrage,   by  Lord  Selborne, 

"  National  Rev,''  April. 
A  Theory  of  Feminism,  by  Francis  Toye,  "English- 
woman," April. 
What  shall  We  do  with  the  Vote  ?  "  Englishwoman," 

April. 
New  Testament  Teaching  about  Women,  by  Presbyter 
Britannia^.  "  Westminster  Rev."  April. 
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,The  Political  Equality  of  Men  and  Women  in  France  ; 

Symposium,  "  Documents  du  Progres,"  March. 
Portugal    and   Votes  for  Women,   by   Dr.  Madeleine 

Pelietier,  "  Documents  du  Progres,"  March. 
Women  Workers  and  the  Gensus,  by  James  Haslam, 

"  Englishwoman,"  April. 
The    Burden  of  Belfast,    by    Special    Commissioner, 

"T.P.'s  Mag,"  April. 
Work  of  Factory  Inspectors  :  Suitable  for  Women,  by 

B.  L.  Hutchins,  "' Englishwoman,' April. 

COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN. 

Peace  Movement  : 
The   Remedy  for  Armed   Peace,  by  Baron  d'Estour- 

nelles  de  Constant,  "  La  Revue,"  March  I. 
On  Peace  and  Goodwill,  by  P.  V.  Kellogg,  "  American 

Mag,"  April. 
Peace   on   Earth?   by    Harold    Spender,    "  Contemp. 

Rev,"  April. 
Peace,  Perfect  Peace,  "  English  Rev,"  April. 
International     Arbitration,     by     Frederic     Harrison, 

"  Positivist  Rev,"  April. 
God's  Test  by  War,   by   H.   F.  Wyatt,  "  Nineteenth 

Gent,"  April. 
Credit    versus   War,   by    Norman    Angell,    "  London 

Mag,"  April. 
The   Carnegie  Peace   Fund,  by   Baroness    Berta  von 

Suttner,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  March, 
The  Declaration  of  London,  by  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir 

E.  R.  FVemantle,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  April. 
The  House  of  Lords  and  the  Declaration  ot  London, 

by  H.  W.  Wilson,  "  National  Rev,"  April. 

Foreign  Alliances  : 

The  Interview  at  Potsdam  and   Foreign  Alliances,  by 
Christian  Patrimonio,  "  Correspondant,"  March  25. 

Africa  : 

France   and    Morocco,   by   Victor  Bcrard,   "  Rev.  de 

Paris,"  March  15. 
The   French  in  the   Sahara,  by  V.  Berard,  "  Rev.  de 
Paris,"  March  1. 
Alsace-Lorraine  : 

The  Constitution,  by  P.  Braun,  "  Questions   Diploma- 

tK[iies,"  March  16. 
Forty    Years    After,    by    Florent    Matter.    "  Rev.    des 
Frangais,"  March  25. 
Canada  : 

Canada  and  American  Reciprocity  : 

Bernstein,    E.,    on,    "  Sozialistische    Monatshefte," 

March  9. 
Siegfried,     A.,     on,     "  Questions     Diplomatiques," 
March  16. 
The  Immigration  Problem,  by  S.  Leacock,  "National 
Rev,"  April. 
France  : 
The      New     Ministry,     by     W.     Morton     Fullerton, 

"  National  Rev,"  April. 
Electoral  Reform,  by  Dr.  Blanchier,  "  Documents  du 

Progres,"  March. 
Towards   Proportional  Representation,  by  C.  Benoist, 

"Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  March  1. 
Anti-Clericalism,  by  K.  Bell,  "  Forum,"  March. 
Administrative   Reform  ;    the  Regionalist   Movement, 
by  C.  Brum  "  Documents  du  Progres,"  March. 

Germany  : 
The  German  National  Idea,  by  F.  M.  Cutlack,  "  Con- 
temp.  Rev,"  April. 


Germany's  Mastery  of  Europe,  by  R.  C.  Long,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  April. 

The  German  Insurance  Laws  : 

Kdbke,  Dr.  von,  on,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  March. 
Weymann,  K.,  on,  "  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,"  March. 

German  Syndicalism,  by  A.  Tibal,  "  Grande  Rev," 
March  10. 

The  German  Railways  : 

Kimmritz,    W.,    on,    "  Sozialistische    Monatshefte," 

March  9. 
Stegemann,  Dr.  F.,  on,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  March. 

India  : 
British  Democracy  and  Indian  Government,  by  G.  W. 

Forrest,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  April. 
India's  Finance  and   Defence,  by   Col.  L.  J.  H.  Grey, 

"  United  Service  Mag,"  April. 
From  Mughal  to  Briton,  by  Price  Collier,  "  Scribner," 

April. 

Japan  : 

The  Institutions  of  Modern  Japan,  by  Marquis  de  La 
Mazeliere,  "  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  March  1. 

Japanese  Expansion  in  Europe,  by  H.  Labroue,  "La 
Revue,"  March  15. 

Panama  Canal  : 

Fortify  the  Canal,  by  Rear- Admiral  A.  T.  Malian, 
"North  Amer.  Rev,"  March. 

Portugal  : 

King  Manuel,  the  Portuguese  Colonies,  and  Diplomacy, 
by  Count  Parafy,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  March. 

Russia  : 

The  Duma   and   the  Emancipation   of  the  Jews,  by 

Dr.  A.  S.  Rappoport,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  April. 
Visit      to      the      Russian      Parliament,      by      Baron 
d'Estournellcs  de  Constant,  "La  Revue,"  March  15. 

Spain,  by  C.  W.  Super,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  April. 

Switzerland  : 

Federal  Administrative  Reform,  by  F.  Bonjour, 
"  Bibliothcque  LTniverselle,"  March. 

Turkey  : 

Young  Turkey,  by  A.  Cheradame,    "  Correspondant," 

March  II.  . 
The  Foreign  Policy  of  Young   Turkey,  by  R.  Moulin, 

"  Grande  Rev,"  March  10. 
Arabia    Infelix,  by    Freiherr  von  Mackay, "  Konser- 

vative  Monalsschrift,"  March. 
The    Danube-Adriatic    Railway,    by    Commander   de 

Thomasson,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  March  1. 
The  Baghdad  Railway  : 

Caix,    R.    de,    on,     "  Questions     Diplomatiques," 
March  1. 

Carnatic    Footsoldier    on,  "  Ignited    Service   Mag," 
April. 

Fraser,  Lovat,  on,  "  National  Rev,"  April. 

United  States  : 
A  Convention  to  amend  the    Constitution,  by  W.  K. 

Tuller,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  March. 
Two-Party    Politics,    by    J.    N.    Larned,     "Atlantic 

Monthly,"  March. 
Political   Predestination     of    Woodrow    Wilson,    by 

George  Harvey,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  March. 
The  Reciprocity  Agreement  with  Canada,  see  under 

Canada. 
Uncle  Sam  on  Police  Duty,  by  A.  W.  Dunn,  "  Amer. 

Rev.  of  Revs,"  April. 
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THE     BOOK     OF    THE    MONTH. 

THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   SIR   W.   BUTLER.* 


■I  ii  wi    sometimes  thought  that  for  some  inscrutable  reason  th.- 


fecoltv  of  Requiring  wealth  in  peace,  only  equalled  by  theii  wonderful  power  oi  wasting  wealth  in  war.     1  n  0 

exclaim  as  they  watched  out  ways,  '  U  it  Dot  a  pity  that  God,  who  has  pvoilbe  i 
ihouli  not  also  h  1  upon  them  some  brain.  V  "     SIR  W.  Butler.     Autobiography.— il  .  3°o-) 


Almighty  ha.l  given  the  English  people  a  in... 

1  remember  the  i 
e  so  much  : 


I_A    PSYCHOLOGICAL   PUZZ1 

GIN  URAL  SIR  WILLIAM  BUTLER  was  an 
Irishman  and  a  man  of  genius.    In  the  course 
of  a  long  and  eventful  life  spent  in  the  service 
of  the    Empire    lit-    saw    almost   all    lands    and    all 
peoples.     He     en  :d  in  Burmah,  India,  Egypt,  the 
in,  Zululand,  Canada,  and  South  Africa.     In  this 
autobiography  we  have  his  matured  reflections  upon 
the  world  and  the  things  that  are  therein,  but 
daily  and  definitely  upon  the  British  Empire  and  the 
races   over   whom   he   assisted    in   establishing    our 
Imperial   sway.      The   one    outstanding    impression 
which  this  autobiography  leaves  upon  the  mind  is 
that     the     people     against     whom    General    Butler 
unsheathed  his  sword  were  nearly  always  in  the  right, 
and  that  the  British  Government  was  almost  invari- 
ably in  the  wrong.     And  when  we  close  the  book  the 
abiding  sense  of  wonder  remains:  why,  if  things  are 
so,  how   in    the   name   of  all   that  is  reasonable  and 
just  could  General  Butler  spend  his  life  in  the  s<  i 
of  such  a  criminal   Empire— an  Empire  whose 
can  onlv  be  matched  by  its  imbecility?     I  give  it  up. 
That  is  the  first  insoluble  enigma,  which  the  auto- 
biography   presents;    but   there    is    another   of  still 
vaster    dimensions    that    is    wrapped    in    still    more 
insoluble    mystery.      How  comes    it    that  a   race   so 
callous   to  the  difference   between  right  and  w 
Injustice  incarnate  so  far  as  its  policy  is  concerned, 
and   Incapacity  unrelieved  by  a  single   ra) 
in  all  matters  of  administration — how  comes  it  that 
such    a    race    of  dolterheads   and    criminals   should 
have  created    a  world-wide   dominion    such   as    that 
which  confronts  the  world  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Union  Jack  ?     Again  I  say,  I  give  it  up. 

General   Butler  was  a  Tipperary  Irishman,  whose 
earliest   memories  were    those  of  the  famine 
desolated  Ireland  when  he  was  a  boy  of  ten.      I  wo 
years  later  his  father  took  him  to  see  an  eviction  :— 

It  was  a  sight  I  have  never  forgotten.     I  was  twelve 
olii  at  the  time,  but  I  think  if  a  loaded  gun  had  been  put  into 
my  hands  I  would  have  fired  into  thai  crowd  of  villain.- 
plied  their  horrible  trade.— (P.  12.) 

That  is  how  the  boy  felt:  but  the  man  spent 
practically  the  whole  of  his  life  as  one  of  a  similar 
crowd  of  villains  plying  a  not  less  horrible  trade  all 
round  the  world.  It  hurt  his  conscience,  no  doubt, 
and  it  was  probably  to  relieve  his  remorse  that 
General  Butler  in  this  posthumous  work  has  dis- 
charged not  merely  a  loaded  gun,  but  a  whole  battery 

•  "  The  Autobiography  of  the    Right  Hon.  General   S.r  W.   F.   Ruder, 
G.C.B."    With  portraits  and  maps     (Constable  and  Co.    iss.) 


of  artillery  against  the  villains  with  whom  he  served 
for  nearly  fifty  years. 

INJUSTICE  INCARN  Ml. 
To  begin  at  the  end,  no  one  could  possibly  have 
held  stronger  views  as  to  the  unspeakable  infamy  of 
the  war  against  the  Boer  Republics.  He  describes 
in  detail  how  that  war  was  engineered  by  a  pack  of 
conspirators  acting  in  the  interest  of  a  gang  covered 
with  slime  and  grime,  whose  headqui  re  in 

fohai  ntral   sin-spot   of    civilisation 

— Monte  Carlo  superimposed  upon  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  But  when  these  human  products  of  greed 
and  gambling  had  intrigued  this  Empire  into  a 
horribly  unjust  war  against  a  race  of  primitive  Chris- 
tian fanners,  who  had  succeeded  at  first  in  repelling 
Hack  which  General  Builerhad  done  his  best  to 
m,  what  does  General  Butler  do?  His  daughter 
tells  us : — 

There  is  one  incident  which  I  think  is  little  if  at  all  k, 
and  which  I  mention  bere.as  significant  of  my  father's  patriotism, 
so  slandered  at  the  moment  as  it  really  was.     In   l 

i  and  November,  1890,  he 
.  out  in  any  capacity  "  to  do   what   he  could   to   help   to 
e  the  Kmpi  —  (P.  456.) 

Fortunately  for  him  his  offer  was  not  accepted.  If 
he  had  been  sent  out  he  would  have  been  employed 
in  clearing  operations,  a  method  of  barbarism  which 
consisted  in  devastating  whole  countrysides  in  such 
ruthless  wholesale  fashion  as  to  throw  the  worst 
evictions  in  Ireland  completely  into  the  shade. 

A-  it  was  in  South  Africa  so  it  was  in  Egypt  and  in 
Soudan.  The  Egyptian  campaign  was,  according 
to  him,  brought  about  by  the  financiers.  Arabi's 
movement  was  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptian  peasant 
nst  his  plunderers.  He  is  full  of  admiration  of 
the  brave  fellaheen  who  died  the  good  death  in 
the  horde  which  the  Levites  and  High  Priests 
of  Finance  had  let  loose  upon  their  country.  But 
that  did  not  prevent  him  from  acting  as  the  right- 
hand  man  of  the  General  who  hurled  a  thunderbolt  of 
17,000  men  and  seventy  guns  against  the  lines  of 
Tel-el-Kebir.  In  like  manner,  when  he  was  in  com- 
mand in  the  Soudan,  he  has  no  words  too 
express  his  admiration  of  the  Arabs  who  fought  to  the 
last  cartridge  for  their  homeland.  We  call  them  rebels, 
he  said,  but  they  were  in  the.  right : — 

We  had  been  calling  the  Arab  all  sorts  of  names  for  two  years 
past,  killing  him  whenever   we  got  the  chance,    but    I 
same  he  was  the  better  man  of  the  two.     Had   the 
been   steel   he   would    have   licked   us,    one   to    our 
(P.  .:. 

This  mav  be  all  true  or  it  mav  not.     But  what  are 


the 
weapons 
three. — 
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we  to  think  of  a  man  who  believed  all  that,  and  who 
nevertheless  was  only  too  eager  to  be  employed  in 
killing  the  people  who  were  in  the  right,  and  who 
volunteered  to  be  one  of  the  "  horde  of  financial 
civilian  warriors  who  let  loose  hell  upon  the  women 
and  children  of  the  Dutch  republics  "  ? 

IMBECILITY   COMPLETE. 

So  much  for  the  Injustice  incarnate.  Now  for  his 
description  of  Imbecility  complete.     He  says  : — 

As  I  look  back  over  forty-seven  years  of -service,  the  thing 
that  astonishes  me  most  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  thinking 
faculty  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  higher-grade  officers  with  whom 
I  was  associated. — (P.  207.) 

The  result  was  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Not  only  were  frightful  blunders  made,  but  they  were 
made  over  and  over  again.  Not  even  misfortune 
could  teach  these  imbeciles  their  business  : — 

This  war  against  the  Zulus  in  1S79  was  in  fact  a  small  undress 
rehearsal  for  that  other  war  which  was  to  be  fought  in  South 
Africa  twenty  years  later.  Every  error  made  in  1S79S0  in 
strategy,  tactics,  foresight,  administration,  transports,  remounts, 
supplies,  multiplied  by  the  power  of  twenty  or  perhaps  thirty, 
was  repeated  in  1899-1900.  Four  million  pounds  were 
thrown  away  in  the  war  of  1879  ;  at  least  one  hundred 
millions  were  flung  to  the  winds  in  that  of  1S89  and  the  two 
following  years. — (P.  211.) 

This  is  an  understatement.  The  Boer  War  cost 
^240,000,000.     It  has  always  been  so  : — 

At  the  end  of  every  war  waged  by  us  in  the  last  seventy  years 
we  have  come  to  a  unanimous  agreement  that  we  were  totally 
unprepared  for  the  war  when  we  entered  upon  it,  and  yet  if  you 
go  back  to  the  beginning  of  each  of  these  wars  you  will  also  find 
that  when  we  began  them  we  were  perfectly  certain  we  were 
ready  down  to  the  traditional  vest  button. — (P.  189.) 

THE   CULPABILITY    OF    THE    WAR   OFFICE. 

The  central  seat  of  this  organised  imbecility  was 
the  War  Office  : — 

The  mass  of  old  and  confused  buildings  in  Pall  Mall  in 
which  the  administration  of  the  Army  was  then  carried  on  was 
quite  typical  of  the  confused  work  itself.  Men  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  official  hours  in  writing  Minutes 
from  one  dingy  room  to  another  across  these  dusty  passages  and 
dark  corridors. — (P.  189.) 

The  thing  that  soon  became  clear  to  me,  holding  even  a 
subordinate  position  in  that  great  congeries  of  contusion  then 
known  as  the  War  Office,  was  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt 
to  simplify  or  improve  matters  in  any  way. — (P.  193.) 

The  civil  side  of  the  War  Office  in  the  hands  of 
the  contractor  stultified  any  attempt  which  military 
officers  might  make  to  better  the  position  or  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  men  in  the  ranks.  In  the  ever- 
memorable  rush  up  the  Nile  to  save  Khartoum 
General  Butler  declares  that  "  the  permanent  Govern- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  the  vast  army  of  under-secre- 
taries,  assistant  under-secretaries,  chief  clerks,  and 
their  assistants — were  opposed  to  us."  Thirteen 
precious  days  were  lost  owing  to  the  stupidity  or 
worse  of  the  authorities.  Gordon  was  sacrificed  by 
"  that  worst  of  all  combinations,  the  men  who  won't 
see  and  the  men  who  don't  see." 

There  is  much  more  like  this.  No  wonder  General 
Butler  suffered  "  mental  torture  of  the  acutest  kind." 
But  why  did  he  who  saw  things  so  clearly  continue 
in  the  service  ? 


A    GENERAL    ON    WAR. 

It  is  not  as  if  he  loved  war  for  the  sake  of  fighting. 
He  writes : — "  War  is  the  sum  of  all  human  wrong- 
doing, and  it  also  holds  every  other  possible  injustice 
in  it." — (P.  295  )  Again  he  says: — "War  brings  all 
the  fantastic  idiosyncrasies  of  human  nature  to  the 
surface.  Men  will  burn  and  pillage  and  rape  in 
war  who  would  have  lived  very  passable  and  decent 
lives  in  peace.  Many  of  them  think  that  is  part  of 
the  business,  and  of  course'  the  meaner  and  more 
sordid  the  war  is  the  more  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme becomes  possible." — (P.  200.)  After  the 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  "  several  men  had  managed  to 
get  across  the  canal,  and  the  people  in  the  hamlets 
had  been  robbed  and  ill-treated  by  these  blackguards. 
This  is  part  of  the  performance  of  the  lower  sort  of 
the  soldier  mind ;  to  them  war  means  plunder." — 
(P.  236.) 

General  Butler,  it  will  be  seen,  had  no  illusions  as 
to  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged.  Modern 
wars  he  found  much  meaner  and  more  sordid  than 
the  wars  of  old  : — 

It  is  a  misfortune  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  lives  of  soldiers 
to-day  that  the  majority  of  our  recent  wars  should  have  had 
their  origins  in  purely  financial  interests  or  sordid  Stock 
Exchange  ambitions. — (P.  349.) 

The  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  to  those  of 
to-day  as  a  majestic  cathedral  compared  to  the  hovels 
which  huddle  at  its  base. 

'  A   VAMPIRE    EMPIRE. 

It  is  not  as  if  General  Butler  believed  that  the 
Empire  was  a  good  thing  in  itself.  From  first  to  last 
there  is  not  one  word  to  indicate  that  it  was  to  him 
anything  else  but  a  monstrous  vampire.  When  in 
India  he  is  full  of  compassion  for  the  poor  starved 
race  which  is  "  the  feeble  foundation  of  all  the 
wealth,  splendour,  and  magnificence,  the  very  name 
of  which  has  made  the  hungry  mouth  of  the  rapacious 
West  water  for  the  last  four  hundred  years.  How 
long  will  it  go  on  ?  " — (P.  40.) 

Not  much  longer  if  General  Butler  be  correct : — 
,  I  believe  that  a  serious  war  to-morrow  would  prove  to  our 
cost  that  the  Army  is  not  of  the  old  stamp. — (P.  41.) 

The  men  of  the  old  type,  the  men  of  Meeanee  and  Sobraon, 
men  of  splendid  physique  and  well-chiselled  features,  with 
faces  like  old  Greek  gods,  with  straight  clear-cut  foreheads, 
straight  or  aquiline  noses,  the  keen  steady  eyes,  the  resolute 
lower  jaws  and  shapely  turned  chins.  They  are  gone  as  the 
buffalo  are  gone  from  the  prairies  or  the  Red  Man  from  the 
American  continent. — (P.  42.) 

A  sorry  look-out  indeed 

II.— FRESH    LIGHT    ON    THE   SOUTH 
AFRICAN    WAR. 

The  most  important  chapters  in  the  book  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  war  in  South  Africa  which  General 
Butler  tried  in  vain  to  prevent.  His  narrative  con- 
tains many  facts  which  are  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  General  Butler  knew  South  Africa  well ;  he 
had  served  in  Natal  at  the  time  when  he  was  one  of 
the  staff  of  Lord  Wolseley.     After  the  close  of  the 
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Zulu  War  he  di<l  not  visit  South  Afrii  a  until  after  the 
I.iiu  son  Raid,  but  his  reputation  was  such  that  in 
he  was  offered  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year 
for  rive  years,  and  unlimited  scope  of  unch 
action,  if  he  would  take  military  and  civil  chai 
the  territory  now  known  as  Rhodesia.  This  tempting 
offer  he  rejected  on  the  ground  that  he  knew  enough 
of  the  seamy  side  of  South  African  native  wars  to 
make  him  unwilling  to  become  their  pioneer. 

TWO    VIEWS    OF    THE    RAID, 

In  the  year  1896  to  '97  he  wrote  "The  Life  of 
Gen  -ral  Colley  "  Then  came  the  Raid,  and  after  the 
Raid  he  was  much  puzzled  by  the  crosscurrents  in 
Lond  "i  on  the  South  African  question.  The 
Government,  whole  and  entire,  talked  of  peace  and 
progress;  while  a  small  section  of  two  great  public 
departments  in  London  seemed  to  regard  the  Raid 
as  a  meritorious  and  patriotic  performance  which  had 
1  marred  by  the  ill-natured  freaks  of  fortune.  He 
does  not  name  the  departments,  but  the  Colonial 
( >ffice  was  undoubtedly  one,  and  the  War  ( (Mice  prob- 
ablv  the  other.  The  optimism  of  the  defenders  of 
the  Raid  appeared  to  him  even  then  to  be  the  most 
stupendous  factor  of  folly  that  he  had  ever  known.  A 
very  high  officer  at  the  War  Office  recommended  that 
a  new  military  station  should  be  established  in  Natal 
at  Laing's  Nek.  "  If  you  want  immediate  war  with 
the  Dutch,"  was  the  reply,  "put  the  garrison  there." 
The  garrison  was  not  put  there. 

BUTLER  SENT  OUT  IO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Late  in  October,  1898,  General  Butler  was  asked  to 
accept  the  command  at  the  Cape  rendered  vacant  by 
the  death  of  General  Goodenough.  It  was  an  im- 
portant post,  and  rendered  still  more  important  by 
the  fact  that  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  would 
have  to  assume  at  once  upon  his  arrival  the  entire 
civil  duties  of  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  High 
Commissioner  of  South  Africa,  as  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
had  already  left  Cape  Town  for  England  upon  leave 
of  absence.  Although  the  offer  was  not  financially 
advantageous  General  Rutler  decided  to  accept  it. 
On  making  enquiries  at  headquarters  he  found  that  no 
one  could  tell  him  exactly  why  Milner  was  coming 
home.  Not  a  hint  was  given  him  that  war  with  the 
Dutch  was  regarded  by  anyone  as  a  probable  contin- 
gency. When  he  saw  Mr.  Chamberlain  all  that  he 
said  was  that  "  if  the  Dutch  Republics  should  force 
us  to  attack  them  the  blow  would  have  to  be  a  crushing 
one."  But  no  other  hint  was  given  to  warn  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief that  war  was  regarded  as  a  possible, 
not  to  say  probable,  contingency.  "  Yet,"  said 
General  Butler,  "  I  have  full  reason  to  think  now  that 
even  at  that  time  a  section  of  people,  including 
several  prominent  persons  in  the  War  Office,  were  at 
work  to  bring  that  war  about  at  an  early  date." 

FAIRLY    CALM    AND    RATHER    INTERESTING. 

General  Butler  sailed  from  Southampton  on 
November  12th,  passing  Sir  Alfred  Milner  three  days 


later  on  the  way  out.  At  Madeira  he  found 
awaiting  him  from  Milner  in  which  everything  in  South 
Africa  was  said  to  be  "  fairly  calm."  There  was 
nothing  that  should  cause  him  serious  embarrassment 
All  that  was  said  Was  thai  he  would  probably  find  the 
work  before  him  "rather  interesting"!  He  arrived 
Town  on  November  30th,  and  at  once  took 
his  duties.  Although  he  found  himself  in  what 
it  that  time  the  central  Storm-spot  of  the  world, 
he  had  no  warning,  no  orders,  not  even  the  most  casual 
indication  of  the  possibility  of  his  having  to  face  the 
war  which  at  that  moment  he  believed  had  been 
decided  upon  by  persons  high  in  the  administrative 
and  executive  business  of  the  Empire.  Their  plans 
and  purposes  were  all  arranged  for  execution.  His 
assistance  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  indispens- 
able, and  no  one  breathed  a  hint  to  him  as  to 
the  duty  of   making  ttions    to   carry  out  the 

urise  upon  which  they  had  determined  to  launi  h 
1  inpire. 

THE    RAIDERS'    Rl 

Within  a  couple  of  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  dis- 
covered to  his  amazement  a  positive  rancour  of  ex] 
sion  against  the  Dutch  in  the  Cape  Press  as  well  as 
in  the  letters  and  despatches  which  came  to  him  from 
British  officials  in  the  Transvaal.  He  had  come  from 
England  believing  that  the  Raid  was  over  and  done 
for,  but  he  discovered  to  his  surprise  that  the  Raid 
had  become  the  point  of  cleavage,  social  and 
ical,  in  the  entire  fabric  of  life  and  politics  in 
Smith  Africa.  A  member  of  Milner's  staff,  talking  to 
him  concerning  the  agents  who  had  been  and  were  stiff 
at  active  work  in  South  Attica  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  said  :  "The  actions  of  these  men 
have  made  the  government  of  the  country  on  many 
occasions  almost  impossible  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner." 
General  Butler  found  the  English  newspapers  in  1 
Town  wholly  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 
!  glisfa  journals  in  the  Transvaal  were  outra- 
geous in  their  language  of  insult  and  annoyance. 
These  South  African  journalists  frankly  declared  that 
Milner's  visit  to  England  had  as  its  object  the 
preparation  and  pickling  of  rods  for  the  Republic. 

GARRATT   OF    THE    "  CAPE    TIMES." 

General  Butler  appears  to  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Cecil  Rhodes  was  as  much  as  ever  the 
mover  of  the  destinies  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  Garratt, 
of  the  Cape  Times,  was  his  ablest  lieutenant,  and 
General  Butler  soon  came  across  him  and  forbade 
him  to  enter  his  office  any  more,  thinking  that  any 
harm  the  Cape  Times  could  do  to  him  seemed  to  be 
small  compared  to  the  humiliation  of  being  the 
servant  of  Mr.  Rhodes  (for  he  was  the  real  master  of 
the  position)  in  his  own  office.  General  Butler  never 
saw  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  appears  to  have  judged 
him  almost  entirely  from  the  actions  of  his  friends, 
many  of  whom  were  much  more  royalist  than  the 
King. 
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THE    SOUTH    AFRICAN    LEAGUE. 

The  South  African  League  appears  to  have  been 
the  real  centre  of  the  bellicose  movement  in  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Rhodes,  personally  in  conversation  with 
me,  always  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  the  action 
taken  to  bring  on  the  war.  He  said  he  had  made 
such  a  howling  mess  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  Raid 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  nothing  and  say 
nothing,  but  leave  the  field  entirely  free  to  Milner. 
He  had  only  one  policy,  and  that  was  to  say  ditto  to 
Milner.  If  Milner  was  for  peace,  he  was  for  peace  ; 
if  Milner  was  for  war,  he  was  for  war.  General 
Butler  evidently  would  have  disbelieved  Mr.  Rhodes. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  clear  he  was  never  quite 
clear  as  to  who  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  agi- 
tation which  brought  on  the  struggle. 

Just  a  month  after  he  had  arrived  in  South  Africa 
he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  referred  to  a  syndicate 
of  systematic  misrepresentation.  This  syndicate  was 
the  South  African  League,  which  had  its  headquarters 
in  Johannesburg  : — 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  that  town  is  probably  the  most 
corrupt,  immoral,  and  untruthful  assemblage  of  beings  at 
present  in  the  world.  All  political  questions  in  South  Africa, 
and  nearly  all  the  information  sent  from  Cape  Town  to 
England,  are  now  being  worked  by  what  I  have  already  termed 
a  colossal  syndicate  for  the  spread  of  systematic  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  I  am  therefore  very  careful  to  insist  upon  the  verifica- 
tion of  intelligence  before  transmitting  it  to  you. — (P.  400.) 

A  powerful  section  of  one  party,  he  had  little 
doubt,  was  doing  its  utmost  to  push  the  Empire 
into  war.  He  did  •  not  think  they  would  succeed, 
but  they  had  immense  means  at  their  disposal.  He 
wrote  to  a  very  high  Government  official  in  London 
saying  that  the  ship  of  State  was  subject  to  the  ever- 
present  pressure  of  a  side  current,  set  in  force,  con- 
trolled, and  continued  by  the  will  of  one  man,  acting 
through  a  number  of  subordinate  agencies  : — 

No  man  knew  better  than  I  did  all  that  we  had  suffered  from 
false  information  during  the  preceding  quarter  century.  It  had 
been  the  root  of  all  our  past  trouble.  Now,  all  at  once,  I  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  this  old  evil,  multiplied  to  a  degree  I 
could  not  have  imagined  possible  ;  no  longer  sporadic,  but 
systematised,  gigantic,  unscrupulous  ;  powerful  in  means  of 
execution  ;  directed  to  one  end,  that  end  fraught  with  possi- 
bilities of  the  gravest  kind. — (P.  403.) 

CECIL    RHODES. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  General  Butler 
went  down  to  the  docks  of  Cape  Town  to  see  some 
friends  off  by  the  mail  steamer.  As  he  was  leaving 
the  vessel  he  passed  Mr.  Rhodes  near  the  gangway, 
who  was  going  back  to  London  on  the  ship.  He 
was  speaking  in  a  sharp  falsetto  tone  of  voice,  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  struck  General  Butler  as 
one  of  peculiar  mental  pain.  That  appears  to  be  the 
only  time  the  two  men  met  face  to  face.  That 
evening  there  was  a  remarkable  eclipse  of  the 
moon  : — 

There  were  two  or  three  officers  with  me,  and  we  all  agreed 
that  never  before  had  we  witnessed  such  an  extraordinary  colour 
as  that  which  suffused  the  moon  at  the  moment  of  totality,  or 
the  equally  strange,    shadowy,    and   spectral    light   which    fell 


upon  the  earth  at  the  same  moment.  The  face  of  the  moon 
seemed  to  have  been  washed  over  with  a  blood-stained  cloth, 
and  the  old  garden  round  "Charlie's  Hope,"  with  its  lofty 
cypress-trees,  looked  in  the  sombre  light  like  a  nocturnal  grave- 
yard.—(P.  403.) 

THE    CONSPIRACY    OF    FALSEHOOD. 

At  the  beginning  of  1899  General  Butler  made 
further  discoveries  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy of  falsehood  was  carried  out  by  the  cor- 
respondents who  filled  the  newspapers  of  London 
with  a  continuous  stream  of  garbled  intelligence. 
Calumnies,  contempt,  taunts  and  insults  were  the 
everyday  comments  upon  all  things  Dutch  in  the 
land.  The  inner  circle  of  the  so-called  "  Constitu- 
tionalists "  met  at  supper  on  Sunday  evenings  to 
concoct  imaginative  compositions  for  publication  in 
London  on  Monday  morning,  nor  did  they  stick  at 
downright  lies.  Finding  himself  confronted  by  such 
a  conspiracy,  General  Butler  played  the  game  of 
diamond  cut  diamond,  and  was  able  to  find  out  a 
good  deal  more  of  the  inner  springs  and  workings  of 
the  South  African  League,  its  ramifications  and  its 
intentions  than  they  ever  knew  about  him. 

HOW    THE    WAR    WAS    ENGINEERED. 

He  travelled  about  South  Africa  and  found  the 
country  peaceful  and  contented,  the  Dutch  loyal  and 
prosperous,  an  amazing  contrast  to  the  South  Africa 
which  was  daily  described  as  a  pandemonium  of 
hatred,  unrest  and  contention  by  the  South  African 
correspondents  of  the  London  Press,  who  had  limit- 
less means  at  their  disposal  to  manipulate  intelligence 
so  as  to  mislead  public  opinion  in  England  and 
inflame  passion  throughout  the  Empire.  The  whole 
thing  was  engineered  by  a  very  few  men  setting  in 
motion  waves  of  apparent  opinion — resolutions,  pro- 
tests, proclamations  and  petitions — -which  had  their 
sole  origin  and  inwardness  among  the  agents  of 
Mr.  Rhodes's  league. 

THE    CAPTURE    OF    THE    COLONIAL    OFFICE. 

Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  henchmen  arrived  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  January,  and  on  the  22nd 
General  Butler  received  a  long  cipher  message  asking 
in  almost  rude  language  for  proofs  of  what  he  had 
stated  in  his  telegrams  as  to  the  action  of  the  South 
African  League.  It  was  the  first  official  intimation 
he  had  that  the  conspirators  in  Cape  Town  had 
captured  the  Colonial  Office.  General  Butler  replied 
setting  forth  the  facts,  and  declaring  that  in  his 
opinion  the  South  African  League  was  the  direct 
descendant,  and  at  least  the  part-inheritor  of  the 
ideas,  of  the  men  who  made  the  Raid,  and  that 
they  were  still  working  to  further  the  objects  of 
the  Raid. 

milner's  arrival  at  cape  town. 

Three  weeks  after  that  dispatch  Milner  arrived  in 
South  Africa.  He  perused  Butler's  dispatch  with 
undisguised  impatience ;  but  even  then  Milner  seemed 
to  give  him  no  hint  that  he  was  required  to  prepare 
for  the  impending  war.     Handing  over  the  duties  of 
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High  Commissfoner,  <  ..-ncr.il  Butlei  went  off  to 

ly  the  military  position.     Just  before 
■  !ape  Town  he  received  a  dispatch  from  the 
War  ( Iffice,  whit  h  he  read  with  amazement. 

A\    IMBE(  M  i     PI  \\    01     <   \MPAIGN. 

It  recommended  the  initial  occupation,  botli  in  Natal 
and  in  the  Cape  Colony,  before  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  of  advanced  positions,  which  would  have- 
been  captured  or  annihilated  within  a  few  hours  after 
hostilities  broke  out.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the 
imbecility  of  the  suggested  plan  of  campaign  which 
filled  him  with  dismay  as  the  evidence  which  the 
dispatch  afforded  of  the  capture  of  the  War  Office 
by  the  party  of  the  Raid  : — 

The  party  of  the   Raid,  the  intrigues  of  the   South  African 
League,  the  Boei  enemy — these   I  could  all  nek 
with  in  my  plan  of  defence.     But  the  Wai   Office  frier 

rategist,    led   to   his  eyebrows  ■-•n  false 
military    history,    with    his    plan  of  campaign   cut  and 
signed,   scaled,    and   delivered    in    that    terrible   congeries    ol 
confused    opinion    and    congested    clerk-hip    which    I    ii 
long    known     in     Pall     Mall — that    was     .something 
unexpected  by  me. — (P.  41*.) 

DRIFTING    TO    WAR    OK     \    PI   IC1     FOOTING. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Lord  Lansdowne  knew 
anything  of  this  dispatch.  It  must  have  been  the 
work  of  his  military  advisers,  and  yet  it  is  almost 
equally  impossible  to  think  that  Lord  Wolseley  could 
have  given  his  approval  to  a  project  which  was  so 
utterly  insane  from  the  point  of  view  of  military 
strategy.  General  Butler  then  drew  up  his  own  plan 
of  campaign,  the  essence  of  which  was 
This  plan,  however,  he  put  away  in  his  own  mind, 
being  quite  as  much  afraid  of  his  friends  at  the  War 
Office  as  he  was  of  the  Hoers  beyond  the  Transvaal. 
But  after  that  letter  containing  an  outline  of  the  plan 
of  campaign  months  passed  without  any  hint,  either 
official  or  private,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  belief  at 
the  War  Office  that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when 
war  would  begin  in  earnest.  Indeed,  things  were 
running  quite  in  the  other  direction.  He  received 
orders  to  reduce  expenditure  ;  to  give  up  ordnance 
and  other  storehouse  accommodation.  He  was  for- 
bidden to  complete  the  field  transport  for  the  troops, 
and  all  other  expenditure  necessary  to  prepare  for 
war  was  vetoed.  So  far  as  the  mind  of  the  military 
advisers  of  the  Home  Government  could  be  read  in 
the  dispatches,  letters  and  decisions  coming  to  him 
from  London,  the  outlook  was  one  of  profound 
peace. 

butler's  interview  with  milner. 

All  at  once,  early  in  the  month  of  May,  the  scene 
changed.  On  May  10th  he  had  a  long  interview  with 
Sir  Alfred  Milner.  Milner  asked  him,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Boers,  whether 
anything  could  be  done  by  moving  the  troops  in 
Natal  forward  to  the  frontier.  General  Butler 
laughed  openly  at  the  idea.  It  would  require  forty 
thousand  men  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Dutch    Republics,  and   he  told  Milner  quite  frankly 


that  the  real  danger  lay  in  the    uspii  ions  enti  it  1 
by  the  Dutch  as  to  our  real  intentions.     II  they  could 
only  be  persuaded  that  our  proposals  for  reform 
put  forward  honestly,  without  ulterior  obje<  t  s,  a  few 
honest  men  meeting  together  could  soh  -ting 

situation  in  a  few  hours.  Four  days  later  he  hail 
another  talk  with  Milner.  who  told  him  that  he  was 
expecting  a  dispatch  from  home  which  would  cause 
an  immense  sensation.  Milner  rather  belittled  the 
importance  of  the  hidden  influences  at  work,  and  said 
he  thought  the  dipe  Times  was  not  identical  with 
Rhodes.  He  agreed  that  any  reinfoi 
to  Kimberley  would  be  fatal  in  their  effects  upon  the 
I  It  ter  suspicions,  already  too  highly  excited.  "  Nothing 
could  persuade  the  Boers,"  said  Milner,  "that  Cham- 
berlain was  not  a  party  to  the  cause,''  but  he  thought 
they  would  believe  what  he  (the  Governor)  said. 
"  It  he  were  left  to  himself  he  could  settle  matters 
with  Kru_ 

WAS    IT    MILNER'S    WAI-',    OB    I  II  Willi:!  VIN'S  ? 

Milner  looked  ill  and  worried  and  in  want  of  sleep 
and  rest.     "  He  struck  m  <  '.eneral  Butler,  "  as 

being  considerably  perturbed   at  the   1  1  «  hich 

would  be  produced  by  Chamberlain's  dispatch.  I 
felt  pity  for  him."  Two  days  later  General  Butler 
wrote  to  the  highest  military  authority  in  the  War 
1  Iffice  saying  that  if  Milner  had  a  clear,  unhampered 
hand  he  could  settle  the  Uitlander  difficulty  in  a  few 
da)  5.      He  then  went  on  to  say  : — 

r  as  I  can  now  read  the  signs  of  the  times  here,  I  can  sec 
m>   small   danger  that   a  situation  of  affairs  in   itself  perfectly 
le  of  solution  by  ordinary  peaceful  methods  may  lx.coine, 
through  false,   in  di    inaccurate    information   on  one 

and   through    distrust    and    suspicion    on    the    other  (the 
by  the  sorry  and  sordid  action  of  December, 
1S95)  -ihility  of  deeper  national  dis- 

credit at  home,  and  a  certainty  of  misery  and  misfortune  to  this 
country  greater  than  it  has  heretofore  known  in  its  history. — 
(P.  4*7-) 

This  is  a  remarkable  expression  of  opinion,  con- 
sidering that  all  the  available  evidence  seems^  to 
show  that  it  was  Milner  who  thrust  Chamberlain  on, 
not  Chamberlain  who  thrust  Milner  on.  Possibly 
Milner  may  only  have  intended  to  thrust  Chamberlain 
cm  up  to  a  point,  and  Chamberlain  went  on  further 
than  Milner  had  reckoned  for. 

MILKER'S    DIAGNOSIS.    ' 

On  May  25th  General  Butler  had  another  interview 
with  Milner,  in  which  the  latter  told  him  that  he  thought 
the  Boers  would  not  fight ;  that  many  of  the  capitalists 
were  desirous  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  Boer 
Government,  and  that  the  Johannesburg  people 
would  be  loud  in  howls  against  him  for  the  war.  Vet 
it  was  a  clique  of  Johannesburg  people  who  appear 
at  the  last  to  have  dominated  the  whole  situation, 
having  the  whip  hand  of  Milner,  Rhodes,  and  Cham- 
berlain. Even  then  Milner  said  there  was  no  imme- 
diate likelihood  of  an  ultimatum,  and  for  himself  he 
thought  that  "  troops  should  be  on  the  sea "  before 
an  ultimatum  was  sent.  Mr.  Chamberlain  asked 
General  Butler  to  eliminate  certain   sentences  from 
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his  dispatches  in  which  he  accused  the  South  African 
League  of  working  for  war — a  significant  request 
which  adds  one  more  count  to  the  indictment  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  for  his  share  in  bringing  on  the  war. 

NO    PREPARATIONS    FOR   WAR. 

General  Butler  was  now  reluctantly  compelled  to 
conclude  that  the  work  of  misleading  the  public  at 
home  was  to  be  carried  on  by  additional  hands  in  the 
future.  But  even  then,  while  the  work  of  making  up 
the  diplomatic  case  against  the  Transvaal  had  the 
apparent  support  of  some  powerful  men,  not  one  word 
of  preparation  or  warning,  not  even  a  query,  reached 
him  from  his  own  chiefs  at  the  War  Office.  Then 
came  the  Bloemfontein  Conference,  which  failed,  as 
the  Boers  believed  that  Milner  intended  it  to  fail 
from  the  first.  General  Butler  tried  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  Queen  herself  as  the  one  way  of 
awakening  the  crew  and  passengers  of  a  ship  that 
was  steering  straight  upon  the  breakers.  That  also 
failed.    General  Butler  asked  himself: — 

What  did  the  Government  mean?  Was  it  all  bluster  or 
business?  If  business,  why  were  our  garrisons  being  reduced, 
our  best  officers  taken  away,  our  proposals  for  camps,  store- 
houses, exercise  grounds,  hospitals — insufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  even  our  small  garrisons — negatived  or  diminished  ! 
Why  was  Natal,  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  the  South 
African  colonies,  left  without  a  general  to  command  it  for  five 
months  ? 

Here  were  two  streams  of  Home  authority  apparently 
running  in  opposite  courses  :  the  supposed  peaceful,  diplomatic, 
cautious  Colonial  Office  running  mad  for  war  ;  the  warlike  War 
Office  seemingly  bent  upon  profound  peace. 

milner's  FOREBODINGS. 
On  June  nth,  two  days  after  his  return  from 
Bloemfontein,  Milner  sent  for  General  Butler.  He 
appeared  to  be  anxious  over  the  situation  and  to  have 
more  on  his  mind  than  he  wished  him  to  know. 
After  inquiring  concerning  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
the  railways  from  being  interrupted  and  of  victualling 
the  northern  positions,  he  said  "  that  the  opening  of  a 
war  in  which  the  Orange  Free  State  joined  the 
Transvaal  would  probably  see.  a  rolling  back  of  out- 
authority  up  to  the  Great  Range,  that  is  the  Dutch 
overrunning  the  country  to  within  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  King  Williamstown  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  here." 

Milner's  secretary  afterwards  spoke  warmly  about 
Rhodes  having  had  a  meeting  with  Chamberlain  the 
previous  day,  saying  :  "  At  such  a  moment  to  em- 
barrass His  Excellency  by  such  an  act  ! "  Alto- 
gether both  Milner  and  his  secretary  impressed 
General  Butler  with  being  much  depressed  by  the 
situation  now  reached.  Milner  asked  Butler  to  see 
Mr.  Sampson.  "  Certainly,"  said  General  Butler,  "  if 
you  wish  me  to."  Then  Milner  talked  about  forming 
a  "  ring "  with  seven  thousand  troops,  then  in  the 
country,  round  the  Republics.  As  this  ring  would 
have  to  girdle  a  frontier  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
hundred  miles  in  length  at  a  distance  of  one  thousand 
miles  from  our  base  on  the  sea,  General  Butler  could 
hardly  treat  it  seriously. 


A    NEW    RAID    PROPOSED. 

Then  comes  an  extraordinary  story,  of  which 
rumours  have  been  heard,  but  which  has  never  been 
officially  verified.  On  June  ioth  Milner's  private 
secretary  sent  to  General  Butler  a  mysterious  docu- 
ment, emanating  from  the  senior  Imperial  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  Chartered  Company,  which  was 
dated  before  the  Bloemfontein  Conference.  "  When 
it  was  submitted  to  me,"  says  General  Butler,  "  I  saw 
that  it  contained  every  possible  element  of  foolishness 
and  of  danger.  It  proposed  in  the  event  of  war  with 
the  Transvaal  Boers  that  a  raid  should  be  made  from 
Rhodesia,  near  Tuli,  upon  Pietersburg,  and  possibly 
Pretoria.  Coming  down  in  rear  of  the  Boers  they 
were  to  cut  the  railway,  and  exercise  what  was  de- 
scribed as  a  very  decisive  influence  on  the  general 
campaign.  It  was  the  Jameson  Raid  over  again  on 
a  rather  larger  scale,  without  a  single  element  of 
possible  success  in  it."  ( General  Butler  put  the  paper 
aside  as  a  thing  too  silly  for  official  language  to  deal 
with  calmly. 

ENTER    MR.    SAMPSON. 

Then  came  the  applications  from  the  Rhodesian 
authorities' for  arms  and  warlike  equipment.  These 
applications  he  sent  on  to  Milner,  declining  to  act 
upon  them  except  by  his  authority.  Mr.  Sampson 
came  to  see  General  Butler  at  Milner's  request.  He 
was  burning  for  war  with  the  Boers,  and  after  setting 
forth  the  vehemence  of  his  desire  to  fight  them  once 
more,  he  ended  with  a  question  as  to  whether  Butler 
could  do  anything  to  assist  him  to  attain  his  desire. 
General  Butler  replied  that  he  had  received  no  in- 
structions to  raise  troops  or  reinforce  garrisons. 

MR.    CHAMBERLAIN'S     USURPATION. 

On  June  16th  General  Butler  heard  with  indig- 
nation that  his  lieutenant,  Colonel  Chisholme,  had 
been  making  proposals  and  recommendations  to  the 
Governor  of  Natal,  involving  important  military 
action  on  the  frontier— and  that  this  action  had  been 
taken  in  face  of  orders  and  rules  to  the  contrary.  It 
was  not  until  long  afterwards  that  he  read  in  the  Blue 
Book  of  this  strange  misconduct  on  the  part  of  his 
subordinate  officer.  It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain  who 
was  arrogating  to  himself  the  right  to  suggest  the 
movement  of  troops  in  Natal,  without  any  com- 
munication whatever  with  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposition,  if  it 
had  been  carried  into  effect,  would  have  produced 
immediate  war.  But  it  was  never  communicated  to 
the  General  commanding  in  South  Alrica,  who  only 
learned  of  it  six  months  later  when  he  read  of  it  in 
the  Blue  Book.  Milner  was  also  in  it,  and  Sir  Hely- 
Hutchinson.  Milner  and  Hely-Hutchinson  settled 
between  them  the  whole  plan  of  campaign  in  Natal, 
altogether  ignoring  their  Commander-in  Chief. 

HOW   WAR   MIGHT    HAVE    BEEN   AVERTED. 

Still  not  a  word  from  the  War  Office,  nothing  to 
indicate  that   the  Government   had   any  thought   of 
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war  Milner  now  appears  to  have  thrown  off  .ill 
lise,  nnd  to  haw  taken  a  hand  in  the  plot  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  On  June  21st  General  Butler 
had  an  interview  with  the  High  Commissioner.  He 
told  him  that  he  would  not  undertake  to  organise  the 
Raid  from  Tuli,  unless  Milner  gave  him  his  authority 
m   writing.      He   was  also    absolutely   opposed    to 

theory"  under  the  1  onditions  ol  nut 
and  distances  then  existing  in    South  Africa.      The 
same   day   he   wrote   to  the  Secretar)    of    State    a 
long    letter,    in    which    he    set    forth  ws    at 

th  as  to  the  ease  with  which  war  could  be 
avoided,  if  the  suspicion  of  the  Boers  as  to  our  good 
faith  could  be  alia} 

"YOU    Astv    MY    OBSERVATIONS." 

One  day  after  writing  it  he  received  an  extraordinary 
document,  written  on  Feb.  1  st,  the  contents  of  which  he 
not  publish,  but  which,  he  says,  left  no  further 
doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  men  who  were  engii 
ing  the  Tuli  Raul,  and  the  methods  they  wen'  em- 
ploying. On  the  same  day  came  a  cable  cipher  from 
London  making  inquiries  as  to  transport,  and  order- 
ing the  purchase  of  transport  mules  ;  asking  finally  if 
he  had  "  any  observations  "  to  offer.  He  answered 
these  specific  inquiries,  and  then,  turning  to  the  last 
query,  he  wrote  :  "  You  ask  my  observations.  They 
might  fill  man)  >ut  they  could  be  summarised 

thus  :   I  believe    that  a  war   between   the  white  races, 
coming  as   a   sequel  to    Jameson    Raid,  and   the  sub- 
.1  events  of  last  tin  would  be  the  greatest 

calamity  that  ever  occurred  in  South  Africa"  Hi 
promptly  snubbed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  offering 
such  observations  on  the  general  merits  of  po 
adopted  by  the  Government,  and  tartly  informed : 
'•  It  is  your  duty  to  be  guided  in  all  questions  of 
policy  by  those  who  are  fully  aware  of  our  views,  and 
whom  you  will,  of  course,  loyally  support" 

Mil  -.  iu>]  w\  rs. 

At  first  General  Butler  thought  of  resigning  on  the 
spot,  but  he  waited  for  some  days  until  the  receipt  of 
a  private  letter  on  July  3rd  led  him  to  go  to  Sir  A 
Milner.     He  put  the  following  question  to  him  : — 

Have  I,  in  my  official  capacity  here,  been  a  hindrance  or 
embarrassment  to  you  in  the  prosecution  of  your  design- ?  He 
replied  without  hesitation  that  undoubtedly  on  some  occasions  I 
bad  so  hindered  him  ;  and  he  named  three  of  the  occasions  in 
question— viz.,  when  I  declined  to  correspond  with  Colonel 
Nicholson  direct  as  to  the  arrangements  tor  the  prospective  raid 
from  Tuli ;  when  I  had  added  to  my  telegram  of  June  23rd,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  reply  to  his  query  for  "any 
rations";  and  when  he  had  sent  Sampson  to  me,  anil  I  had 
not  proposed  anything  to  him. — (P.  451.) 

An  amazing  confession  this,  which  will  render  it  im- 
possible for  Milner  ever  to  get  out  of  his  responsibility 
for  bringing  on  the  war  against  the  Boers. 

GENERAL    BUTLER'S    RESIGNATION. 

General  Butler  went  luck  to  his  office,  stating  that 
he  was  prepared  to  resign.  Bending  the  reply, 
piddling    military  preparations  were   carried   on.  such 


as  th-  1  of  a  couple  of  colonehs  and  eight  or 

taff-officei  thi  purchase  of  eighteen  hundred 
mules,  and  the  sending  out  of  six  million  rounds 
of  ammunition.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
ing  on  negotiations  which  he  apparently  wished 
at  one  time  would  succeed,  but  which  the  War  Tarty 
in  Johannesburg  determined  should  fail.  On  July  19th 
the  Times  announced  officially  that  the  diplomatic 
was  satisfai  torily  ended  by  the  concessions  of 
the  Boer  Government  on  the  question  of  the  fran- 
chise. This  announcement  made  the  Jingo  Barty 
redouble  their  efforts. 

()n  August  9th  General  Butler  received  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's  acceptance  of  his  resignation.     The  next  day 
lie  called    upon   Milner,    and  it   is  amusing    to  read 
the    following    entry    dated     August     nth:     "The 
rnor   said   he    thought   ring    round  Free   Slate, 
troops  in  Kimberley,  De   Aar,  etc.,  would  awe    ! 
State  and  prevent  civil    war.      I   heard    him   through, 
and    then    said   that    the  whole    Aldershot    Di 
would  not  suffice  to  hold  line  of  railway  alone  from 
Kimberley  to  PalachweV' 
On  August  23rd  General  Butler  left  South  Africa. 

THE    WAR    AND    ITS    RESI 

Such  is  the  story  he  has  told  us  of  the  part  which 
he  took  in  endeavouring  to  avert  the  war  which 
for  three  years  demoralised  the  Empire,  precipitated 
the  building  of  the  German  Navy,  and  which,  after 
an  expenditure  of  two  hundred  and  forty  mill 
and  the  devastation  of  the  two  Republics,  resulted  in 
the  settlement  of  South  Africa  by  placing  General 
Botha  in  Mr.  Rhodes's  house  at  Groote  Schuur  as 
Prime  Minister  of  a  Hutch  Government  wielding 
absolute  authority  over  the  whole    of  South  Africa. 

WHO    M  IDE     1HF.    WAR  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  even  now  to  apportion  exactly  the 
criminality  and  imbecility  of  this  policy  among  those 
whose  names  we  associated  with  it.  It  is  clear  from 
General  Butler's  own  narrative  that  Milner  at  times 
either  recoiled,  or  appeared  to  recoil,  from  the  con- 
oaiences  of  a  policy  to  which  he  gave  his  patronage, 
and  for  which  he  afterwards  had  to  assume  full 
responsibility.  General  Butler's  strong  animus  against 
Mr.  Rhodes  leads  him  to  suggest  that  it  was  he  more 
than  any  other  man  who  forced  on  the  war  ;  but  proof 
as  to  this  is  lacking.  What  seems  to  be  the  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  roused  a  devil  which  he  could  not 
control,  and  that  the  ultimate  decision  was  forced 
both  upon  Rhodes,  Milner,  and  Chamberlain  by  an 
insignificant  group  of  agents  whom  Mr.  Rhodes 
originally  set  in  motion,  furnishing  them  with  money, 
but  not  being  able  to  furnish  them  with  discretion.  I 
well  remember  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Beit's  house  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  outbreak,  when  a  leading  member  of 
the  South  African  League  frankly  boasted  that  the 
had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain into  the  hands  of  himself  and  his  comrades  of 
the  South  African  League.  "  Mr.  Chamberlain,"  he 
said    bitterlv,    "  seems   to   think  that  we  are  mealie 
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bags.  We  are  not  mealie  bags  ;  we  are  the  masters  of 
the  situation."  And  such  indeed  seems  to  have  been 
the  case. 

III.— GENERAL  GORDON. 

I  have  taken  so  much  space  to  set  out  the  true 
story  of  the  genesis  of  the  South  African  War  that  I 
can  only  glance  in  passing  at  the  rest  of  the  book. 
The  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  who  stood 
staunchly  by  me  during  the  trying  times  when  the 
pro-Boers  had  to  bear  for  three  years  the  brunt  of 
the  attack  both  of  Unionists  and  Liberal  Imperialists, 
will  find  some  consolation  in  this  confirmation,  and 
more  than  confirmation,  of  the  statements  upon 
which  we  based  our  opposition  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's war. 

HIS   STIRRING  adventures. 

To  turn  to  plcasanter  themes :  General  Butler's 
book  abounds  with  vivid  pictures  of  life  in  Burmah 
and  India,  which  he  visited  when  he  was  a  subaltern. 
A  whole  section  of  this  Review  might  be  devoted  to 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  experiences  in  the 
wild  North-West,  the  great  lone  land  which  is  now 
becoming  one  of  the  most  prosperous  granaries  of 
the  world.  Not  less  interesting,  and  even  more 
thrilling,  is  the  account  of  his  adventures  in  Egypt, 
when  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  organise  the  river  transport 
for  the  relief  of  General  Gordon.  His  account  of  his 
experiences  in  Ashanti,  when  he  came  so  near  losing 
his  life  that  he  was  laid  out  for  dead,  is  extra- 
ordinarily vivid.  It  is  enough  to  make  any  European 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  having  to  sojourn  in  the 
vast  malarial  forests  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
General  Butler  is  a  brilliant  writer,  and  whenever  he 
was  not  campaigning  he  was  writing  books  or  visiting 
famous  battlefields,  and  studying  on  their  sites  the 
science  of  war. 

The  great  value  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  its 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of  the  peoples 
against  whom  General  Butler  wielded  his  sword.  He 
was  an  Irishman,  hot  for  fighting  whenever  righting 
was  going  on,  and  his  zest  for  battle  overpowered  his 
ethical  objection  to  be  the  instrument  of  injustice 
against  people  struggling,  and  rightly  struggling,  to  be 
free. 

GENERAL    GORDON    IN    1 876. 

One  extract,  however,  I  must  give,  and  that  is  his 
description  of  General  Gordon,  whom  he  met  in  1S76, 
at  a  time  when  war  seemed  to  be  inevitable  between 
England  and  Russia  :— 

We  met  in  the  hall  of  the  club,  and  I  was  introduced  to  a 
man  of  middle  age,  rather  under  middle  height,  of  figure  lithe, 


active  and  well-knit,  and  with  a  face  which  still  lives  in  my 
memory,  not  because  it  had  any  marked  peculiarity  in  its 
profile  or  full-face,  but  because  of  something  indefinable  in  the 
expression  of  the  eyes.  ...  A  depth  like  that  of  ocean  was 
within  Gordon's  eyes.  I  never  saw  thought  expressed  so  clearly 
in  any  other  man's.  Above  these  windows  of  his  soul  rose  a 
fine  broad  brow,  over  which  a  mass  of  curly  brown  hair  was 
now  beginning  to  show  streaks  of  grey.  It  was  the  best  and 
cheeriest  talk  I  ever  listened  to.  Guidon's  voice  was  as  clear 
and  vibrant  as  the  note  of  an  old  Burmese  bell  which  has  a 
great  deal  of  gold  in  its  metal.  .  .  .  He  spoke  in  low  but  very 
distinct  tones,  and  his  voice,  varying' with  its  subject,  carried  to 
the  ear  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  sound  similar  to  that  which 
the  sight  of  his  features,  lit  with  the  light  of  a  very  ardent  soul, 
gave  10  the  listener's  eye.  I  never  heard  human  voice  nor 
looked  into  any  man's  eye  and  found  similar  tone  and  glance 
there,  nor  did  I  ever  meet  a  man  who  had  equal  facility  for 
putting  into  words  the  thoughts  that  were  in  his  brain.  You 
had  never  to  ask  an  explanation  ;  the  thing,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  at  once  said  and  done.  That  night  was  the  only  one 
in  my  club  life  in  which  I  saw  the  man  with  the  bull's-eye 
lantern  come  to  say  the  hour  of  closing  had  come  and  gone. 
We  were  alone  in  the  big  smoking-room,  but  I  had  not  been 
aware  of  it.  I  met  two  men  in  my  life  who  possessed  this 
.  charm  of  conversation,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  Charles 
Gordon,  but  in  Gordon  the  gift  was  the  greater. — (Pp.  190-1). 

WHO    WAS    RESPONSIBLE? 

General  Butler  was  afterwards  closely  associated 
with  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  General  Gordon, 
which  he  describes  at  much  length.  He  does  not 
accuse  Lord  Cromer  by  name  as  being  responsible 
for  General  Gordon's  fate,  but  he  does  not  mince  his 
words  in  blaming  officials,  especially  of  the  financial 
order,  for  sending  Gordon  to  his  doom.  He  regarded 
Gordon's  appointment  from  the  first  with  hostility,  for, 
says  General  Butler,  "  to  the  agents  and  servants  of 
the  Egyptian  bondholders  the  presence  in  Palestine 
of  their  great  antagonist  could  only  appear  as  a 
menace  to  their  designs  upon  Egypt." — (P.  270.) 

Afterwards,  when  General  Gordon  went  to  Khar- 
toum, the  authorities  refused  to  take  the  most  obvious 
steps  to  secure  his  safety.      General  Butler  says  :  — 

I  do  not  think  that  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  military 
history  another  such  example  of  stupidity  can  be  found  to  equal 
the  omission  on  the  part  of  the  governing  authorities  in  Cairo  to 
secure  the  route,  Korosko  to  Khartoum,  after  General  Gordon 
had  passed  along  it  to  his  destination.  .  .  .  And  I  ask  myself 
afresh  what  were  all  these  ministers,  agents,  generals,  sirdars, 
and  high  functionaries  in  Cairo  dreaming  of  when  they  allowed 
that  single  door  of  relief  and  communication  to  be  closed  upon 
the  man  we  had  sent  so  glibly  to  his  fate?  It  was  so  easy  to 
keep  the  door  open  ;  two  thousand  men  sent  to  Berber  via 
Korosko  and  Abu  Hamad  would  have  sufficed.  Berber  was 
only  a  three-weeks'  journey  from  Cairo  via  Korosko  ;  it  would 
have  cost  twenty  thousand  pounds.  ...  I  have  never  been 
able,  then  or  now,  when  five-and-twenty  years  have  gone,  to 
say  where  the  ugly,  suspicious  circumstances  ended  and  the 
dense  stupidities  began. — (Pp.  270-1.) 

I  think  we  had  better  leave  it  at  this. 
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Plwtograph  by]  [S.  Srvgi,  Florence. 

The  late  Antonio  Fogazzaro. 

One  of  It 


Last  month  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  novels  by 
well-known    authors.     One    of   thi  \    by    the 

an  t  hot 
"The  Saint.'' 
was  the  last 
work  we  shall 
have  from 
his    pen, 

a  /  /a  to 
d     w  hi  1 e 
I  ish 
edition  of  his 
s  t  o  r  y    w  a  s 
-  from  the 
It   is 
a  shed-out 
I  uel     to 
"  The  Saint," 
which    will 
exi  tie  neither 
i  In      enthusi- 
asm  nor   the 
animosity 
aroused  by 
that     famous 
theolog  ical 
tate  in  the 

:  0      of     .1 

novel. 

Another  famous   foreign    author,   Selma    Lagi 
who  obtained  thi    Nob  r  literature  in  1908, 

i;    represented    by    The  Girl  from   the   Marsh 
(Werner   Laurie.     6s.),  a    collection  of   eight   shorl 
stories,  charming  for  the  simplicity  of  their  style,  the 
nobility  of  their  sentiment,  and    i1  dish  atmo- 

sphere.        In    tlir    Story    of  a    Story    Miss    Lagi 
tells  how  and  why  she  first  began   to  write.     Another 
collection   of  short   stories  is  a   p  IS  work  of 

Marion  Crawford's  Uncanny  Talcs  (Fisher  Unwin. 
6s.).  They  are  rightly  named  ;  they  are  most 
uncanny. 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  The  Fatrician  (  Heinemann. 
is  a  story  of  the  conflict  between  love  of  the  individual 
and  devotion  to  class,  in  which  the  latter  triumphs. 
Mr.   Burgin's   The  Vision  of  Balmaine  (6s.)  tells  of 
the  fall    and    redemption,    by  the  dolorous  road    of 
bankruptcy  and   prison,  of  a  banker.     Very  din* 
is   Maurice    Hewlett's  Brazenhead  the  Great  (Smith. 
Elder  and  Co.      6s.),  which  tells  the  adventui 
Captain  Brazenhead,  a  friend  of  fr'alstaff,  to  whom  he 
bears   no   resemblance.     As  a    picture   of   men    and 
manners  in  Italy  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  is  vivid 
and   sensational  enough   to  arrest  the  most   careless 
reader. 

Mr.   R.  W.  Service,  the  Canadian   Kiplinj 
of  "  Ballads  of  a   Cheechako,"  gi\cs  us.  in  TIu  Trail 
8  (Fisher  1  nwjn.   £s.),  a  realistic  description  of 


the  rush  to  the  Klondyke,  a  story  of  life  and  passion 
in  the  far  North  whi 

idventurers  of  the  world  in  an  icy  lull.  \ 
picture  of  life,  also  violent  and  lull  of  adventure,  but 
in  very  different  latitude  and  longitude,  is  Mr.  Putnam 
Weale's  The  Unknown  God  (Macmillan.  6i  1  The 
scene  is  China  ;  tin-  time,  the  Boxer  k 

Mr.  Buck  rose,  111  Down  Our  Street  (  Mills  anil  Boon, 
paints  life  as  il  is  lived  in  a  middle-class  street  in 
Hull,  where  the  heroine,  Mrs.  Bean,  stands  out 
spicuous   and    lovable,  a  genuine  original.     Headon 
Hill's  Rogue  in  Ambush  (Ward  and  C  5.)   is  a 

detective  story  of  some  cleverness,  in  which  the  : 
is  a  lew  and  the  bull)  a  parson.     Leslies  Lo:crs,  by 
A.  Warner  (Fisher  Unwin.     6s  ),  is  a  novel  of  conver- 
sation rather  than  of  plot.     Archibald  Marshall's  The 
'  Son  (Methuen.     6s.)  is  a  ountry  life, 

written  around  the  love  romance  of  the  eldest   son  of 
a  countrj  squire,  who  resents,  but  ultimately  ace.  pi-. 

son's  wife.     In   Peter  of  Gunneroy  (Long. 
May  Forsyth  in  her  tale  with  the  sunshine  and 

ir  of  bush  life  in  Australia.  Reginald  Turner's 
King  Philip  tie  ening.      '>s.)  is  a  half-serious, 

half-comic  account  of  the  adventures  of  the   King  of 
Mollavia,  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  love  and  his  country, 

own  throne. 

In  The  Vow,  by  Paul  Trent  (Hodderand  Stoughton. 
fohn  Gaunt,  an   unscrupulous   business  man,  is 
in  danger  of  losing   his  passionately  loved  wife,  and 
at  her  bedside  vows  that   if,  by  miracle,  she  re 
he  will  devote   the    n  is  days   to  serve  God  in 

accordance   with    the    teaching    of    Christ. 
Mildred  recovers,  andas Gaunt  is  a  rubber  merchant, 
his  vow  leads  him  to  thi  where  he  learns  the 

true  inwardness  of  the  <  difficulty. 

Can/ami  •  (Stanley    Paul 

is  a  rather  churchy    story,  the    apparent    motive 

of  which  is  to  show  that  the  development  of  Socialism 

is    harmful    because    it    works   for    the    uplifting   of 

humanity  apart  from  God. 

In  Crown,  Coronet  and  Clovei;  by  Caroline  Corner 
ning.  6s.),  the  descriptions  of  scenery  in 
lola  are  graphic,  and  Sadie,  the  heroine,  a  sup- 
posed Slav  peasant,  is  a  most  interesting  character. 
The  book  is  well  worth  reading,  though  the  reitera- 
tions are  sometimes  annoying,  and  Sadie's  suft<  1 
show  up  her  aristocratic  acquaintances  very  badly. 

Messi>.  Macmillan  have  just  issued  another  set  of 
their  wonderful  sevenpenny  reprints,  including  Eliza- 
beth :.  Tono-Bungay,  Jean  of  Garioch,  and 
two  of  Marion  Crawford's  n  and  San/' 
llario.  Praise  of  these  handy,  well-printed  volumes 
would  be  superfluous. 


THE    HOME    I  M 


. 


( larlyle  defined  a  Library  as  a  University,  and  Mi 
Williams  and   Norgate  have  borrowed  the  idea  as  a 
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title  for  their  capital  new  series  of  useful  books. 
The  first  five,  published  last  month  at  is.  per  volume, 
are  The  French  Revolution,  by  Hilaire  Belloc,  a  really 
original  and  suggestive,  not  to  say  challenging, 
sketch  of  that  epoch-making  series  of  events ;  The 
Stock  Exchange,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Economist; 
Polar  Exploration,  by  W.  S.  Bruce  ;  Modern  Geography, 
by  M.  T.  Xewbigin  ;  and  The  History  of  War  and 
Peace,  by  G.  H.  Perris.  Each  volume  contains  two 
hundred  and  sixty  pages.  The  form  and  get-up  are 
excellent.  The  Home  University  deserves  a  great 
success. 

Everyman's  Library  (Dent  and  Son.  is.)  issued 
last  month  a  fresh  assortment  of  its  admirably-printed 
volumes,  worthily  beginning  the  second  five  hun- 
dred. When  the  thousand  are  complete  this  will  be  a 
Home  University  of  Universal  Literature. 

Messrs.  Nelson,  who  are  running  a  hard  race  with 
Messrs.  Dent,  got  ahead  for  a  while  last  month  by 
producing  the  first  is.  volumeof Nelson's  Encyclopedia, 
to  be  completed  in  twenty-eight  handy  volumes, 
clearly  printed,  strongly  bound,  and  very  compact. 
The  type  is  clear,  and  the  information''coniprehensive 
and  concise.  If  the  succeeding  volumes  equal  the 
first,  they  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

THE  PROS  AND  CONS  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA. 

The  Ven.  Arthur  Evans  Moule  has  written,  and 
Hodder  and  Sioughton  (7s.  6d.)  have  published,  a 
stout  volume  of  Recollections  and  Observations  During . 
Fijty  Years  Spent  in  China.  Dr.  Moule  gives  us 
the  missionary  point  of  view,  moderate,  reasonable, 
and  exceedingly  conservative.  The  other  side  of  the 
shield  is  presented  by  a  book  published  by  Messrs. 
Watts,  entitled  A  Chinese  Appeal  to  Christendom  Con- 
cerning Christian  Missions,  by  Lin  Shao-Yang.  If 
the  writer  be  a  Chinaman  he  seems  to  be  extraordin- 
arily familiar  with  English  controversial  literature. 
His  chief  point  lies  in  exhibiting  the  contrast  between 
the  liberal  Christianity  of  modern  England  and  the 
more  or  less  archaic  evangelicalism  preached  by  the 
missionaries. 

BOOKS    ON    RUSSIA    AND    FINLAND. 

Mr.  George  Ren  wick's  Finland  To-day  (Fisher 
Unwin.  10s.  6d.)  is  a  portly,  copiously  illustrated 
volume,  which  describes  Finland  and  the  Finns  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  intelligent  and  observant 
traveller.  Mr.  Renwick  is  anti-Russian,  of  course, 
but  politics  do  not  permeate  the  book.  Russian 
Flashlights  (Chapman  and  Hall.  10s.  6d.)  is  the  title 
which  that  revolutionary  enthusiast,  Jaakoff  Prelooker, 
has  given  to  a  series  of  sketches  collected  from 
various  periodicals.  To  these  Miss  Helena  Frank 
has  prefixed  a  study  of  the  author,  who,  like  other 
prophets,  does  not  seem  to  be  held  in  much  honour 
by  his  own  people.  Under  the  title  "  Notre  Visite  au 
Parlement  Russe,"  M.  Fromageot  has  written  a 
pleasant  account  of  the  visit  of  Baron  D'Estournelles 
de  Constant  and  the  French  arbitration  group  to 
Russia.     (Paris:  Delagrave.     3ft.  50). 


HISTORY. 

That  a  Royalist  was  a  roysterer  and  a  godless 
cavalier  is,  according  to  Miss  Lucy  Sealy,  whose  book. 
The  Champions  of  the  Crown,  has  just  been  published 
by  Methuen  (7s.  6d.  Illus.),  an  entire  misconception 
of  the  noble  Paladins  who  fought  for  King  Charles. 
There  were  no  doubt  many  good  men  among  these 
defenders  of  a  bad  cause,  and  Miss  Sealy  does  her 
best  to  clear  their  reputation.  .  The  Seven  Edwards 
of  England  is  the  title  of  another  of  Messrs.  Methuen's 
books.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Patmore,  who  has  slaved 
industriously  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  among  State 
Records  in  extracting  the  mass  of  material  which  he 
has  worked  into  this  book.  The  book  is  brightly 
written,  and  the  last  chapter,  devoted  to  the  Seventh 
Edward,  is  full  of  interesting  contrasts  between  the 
last  Edward,  and  his  predecessors  of  the  same  name. 
The  Making  of  Scotland  (Maclehose.  5s.)  is  the 
title  of  the  volume  in  which  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has 
printed  the  lectures  on  the  War  of  Independence 
which  he  delivered  before  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

AN    IDEAL    NATURAL    HISTORY    BOOK. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Hall's  admirable  work,  The  Open  Book  of  Nature 
(A.  and  C.  Black).  It  ought  to  be  in  every  school 
library  in  the  three  kingdoms.  It  is  copiously, 
although  somewhat  erratically,  illustrated.  But  no  one 
can  read  it  without  feeling  the  lure  of  Nature  study. 

WAR    AND   THE    LAWS    OF    WAR. 

Lord  Roberts  and  Mr.  Amery  and  one  other, 
joining  forces,  have  essayed  to  answer  Lord  Haldane 
and  General  Hamilton's  "  Compulsory  Service,"  in  a 
small  volume  called  Facts  and  Fallacies  (Murray. 
2S.  6d.).  It  is  a  plea  for  conscription.  The  authors 
contemplate  Navy  Estimates  of  ^60,000,000,  and 
still  clamour  for  compulsory  service  in  the  Army. 
All  that  is  now  spent  on  the  Army,  they  suggest,  is 
wasted.  Nothing  will  serve  but  compulsion,  with  an 
indefinite  number  of  millions  added  to  the  Army 
Estimates.  And  all  for  what?  To  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  Continent  !  In  plain 
English,  to  challenge  the  power  of  Germany  on 
European  soil.  That  way  madness  lies.  There  is  no 
fact  more  certain  than  that  we  cannot  undertake  any 
such  task,  and  no  fallacy  more  absurd  than  that  Lord 
Roberts  and  Mr.  Amery  have  even  the  ghost  of 
an  oft-chance  of  inducing  the  British  public  to  make 
the  attempt. 

War  Rights  on  Zand,  by  Dr.  Spaight  (Macmillan. 
12s.),  a  solid  volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  may  be 
commended  to  those  ignoramuses  who  are  constantly 
saying  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  law  in  war.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  land  war  code,  which  may  be 
described  as  the  judicial  procedure  of  the  Court  of 
King  Mars,  is  very  elaborate,  and  although  often 
violated,  is  never  violated  without  injuring  the 
violator.  Dr.  Spaight  is  painstaking  and  lucid,  and  his 
references  are  useful  even  when  his  judgment  is 
mistaken. 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 


the 


Mr  .1  Pullar,  secretary  of  the  Colonial  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Sooiety,  was  entertained  al  dinner 
ai.  Sargent's  Cafe  on  loth  May  by  the  members  of 
the  Victorian  field  staff.    The  toast  of  "  Success  I"  the 

Colonial   Mutual,  coupled  with   bhe  nan i   Mr.   Pul- 

lar."  »:in  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Melville,  mai 
of  the  industrial  and  ordinary  branches,  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  I-'..  T.  I.ian.'.  ordinary  branch  inspec- 
tor of  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Pullar  is  leaving  in 
the  course  of  a  tew  weeks  on  a  business  trip,  and 
during  an  absence  of  nine  months  he  will  visit  South 
Africa  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Melville  will  ad   as  secretary  of  the  society. 


In  connection  with  the  coronation  large  insurances 
are  being  effected  on  the  jewels:  that  will  lie  brought 
into  the  ceremonies.  One  policy  alone  covers  a  sum 
of   E2.500, 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society  Limited  was  held  on  the  10th  May 
at  the  principal  office  of  the  society.  419-21  Collins- 
street.  Melbourne,  when  the  directors'  report  and 
balance-sheet,  and  the  actuary's  report,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  members.  Mr.  Gerald  T.  Barker,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  referred  to  the  strong  pro- 
gressive    movement     which     had     taken      place      in      all 

branches  of  the  society's  business,  in  all  bhe  States  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  in  New  Zealand  during  IMn. 

The   insurances  effected   for  the  year   are   as   follows:  — 

Ordinary    £2.02(1.247 

Industrial    1,865,212 

Accident   l.Ofis.077 

Total  £5,554,136 

Mr.  J.  V.  M'Eacharn,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  directors  and  staff,  pointed  out  that  the 
Colonial  Mutual's  increase  in  orditiary  branch  new 
business  alone  for  the  previous  year  was  greater  than 
the  corresponding  increase  for  all  the  other  Aus- 
tralian life  assurance  companies  combined. 


From  Sydney  "  Review  "  :  — The  report  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades'  Board  is  to  hand, 
and  is  again  a  bulky  volume,  containing,  as  it  does. 
the  interesting  report  of  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Bri- 
gade. Mr.  Harrie  B.  Lee.  It  is  not  pleasing  1 
that  the  insurance  companies  doiic_'  business  in  M-  1- 
hourne  had  to  contribute  the  enormous  sum  of  £18,430 
to  the  upkeep  of  the  Brigade,  because  that  is  money 
filched  from  the  prudent  for  the  benefit  of  the  im- 
prudent:  but  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  the  money, 
though  improperly  raised,  was  carefully  and  fairly 
spent.  Altogether  the  Board's  revenue  exceeded 
£60,000,  and  practically  the  whole  of  it  was  spent. 


COLONIAL     MUTUAL 
..FIRE.. 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT 

EMPLOYER"* 

LIABILITY  • 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 
PLATE-GLASS 

BREAKAGE 
MARINE 


Insurance. 


OFPICES: 

MELBOURNE-60  Market  Street. 
SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  King  William   Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack   Street. 
HOBART— Collins   Street. 
LONDON— 77  Cornhill,  E.C. 

WALTER  TUCKER, 

Manager. 

THE  EQUITY  TRUSTEES.  EXECUTORS,  AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABIll.Y,  £100.000;  GUARANTEE  FIND.  £10,000. 
BOARD    OF    Dl  KECTl  IKS-  Edward   FnnDinfr,  Esq  .  Chairman  :  W. 
H.Irvine,    Esq..    K  C,    MP.      Donald    Maekinnon.  Esq  ,  M  LJk. : 
R.  O.  M'Cuteheon,  Esq.  M  LA.;  Stewart  HcArthur,  Esq. 

Registered  Office:  No.  85  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 

This  Company  ii  empowered   bv   special    Act  of    Parliament   to 
perform  all  classes  ot  trustee  business.        JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 
0.  T.  MARTIN,  Assistant  Manager. 


CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS, 

lncorpgratad  Accountant.  Specialist  lor  Installing 
Utut  Amarlcaa  Off  lea  Boakkeeplng  Sjitemi,  tIi.— 
Lasialaaf  ar  PtratUal  Udgin  and  Card-Ledgeri 
Corrsii»Bi«nct,  Filial  Adding  and  Petting  Machines, 
Ac,  £e. 

ROYAL  BANK  OHAMBER8.  MELBOURNE. 


On  t.]i«*  highly  important  matter  of  speed  in  report- 
ing fires  and  in  reaching  the  scenes  of  the  outbreaks, 
and  on  the  need  for  watchfulness  against  the  possi- 
bility of  conflagration.  Chief  Officer  Lee  speaks  forcibly 
and  to  the  point: — "  The  year  under  review  has  been 
again  marked  by  an  absence  of  large  fires,  although 
the  actual  number  of  outbreaks  has  been  only  once 
exceeded — viz.,  in  the  year  1907.  As  previously 
pointed  out,  this  satisfactory  result  is  mainly  the 
outcome  of  the  facilities  given  the  public  for  turning 
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in  calls.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  loss 
can  he  still  further  reduced  by  the  addition  of  more 
fire  alarm  points,  and  the  more  general  use  of  speedy 
motor  appliances.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  the  risk  of  a  large  conflagration  is  always  with 
us,  making  it  necessary  to  keep  the  larger  appliances 
up  to  date  and  in  perfect  working  order,  and  the 
staff  at  all  times  up  to  its  full  strength.  .  .  .  The 
continued  absence  of  adequate  building  regulations, 
which  would  of  necessity,  if  properly  framed,  reduce 
the  risk  of  conflagration,  is  a  matter  of  great  regret. 
These  regulations  have  now  been  under  consideration 
for  some  years.  Further  delay  means  the  unjustifiable 
postponement  of  a  reasonable  security  from  large 
conflagrations.  I  sincerely  trust  that  before  this  year 
closes  building  regulations  of  an  up-to-date  character 
will  become  law." 


On  the  vital  question  of  water  supply  Mr.  Lee  says: 
— "  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  represen- 
tative conference  which  sat  during  the  year,  and 
placed  a  scheme  before  the  Government  for  material- 
ly improving  the  water  supply  of  Melbourne,  has 
achieved  no  practical  result.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, it  is  hoped,  is  fully  seized  with  the  importance 
of  the  question,  and  will,  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
go  into  the  matter  of  giving  Melbourne  the  water 
supply  for  fire  extinguishing  purposes  which  every 
expert  feels  to  be  urgently  necessary." 


To  provide  the  best  possible  protection  from  fire 
should  be  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of  a  city.  It 
is  strange  that  in  so  many  places  this  high  privilege 
is  neglected. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


CLIMATE  AND  COLOUR. 

Mr.  F.  Spragg.  N.Z..  writes: — "In  your  April 
'  Review  '  is  an  article  from  the  Contemporary  for 
February,  entitled  '  Will  the  White  Race  Cease  to 
1*.  White?'  by  Prof.  L.  W.  Lyde.  Who  this  gentle- 
man is  and  to  what  university  he  belongs  I  do  not 
know,  hut  I  do  know  that  he  has  not  a  place  among 
the  leading  ethnologists,  and  expresses  views  which 
they  do  not  endorse.  Prof.  A.  C.  Haddon,  Se.D.. 
F.R.S..  who  holds  the  chair  of  ethnology  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  comes  to  a  very  different  conclu- 
sion in  his  '  Races  of  Man  and  Their  Distribution.' 
He  says  on  page  2,  '  The  colouration  of  the  skin  is  a 
character  of  some  importance,  but  we  do  not  know 
accurately  to  what  extent  it  can  in  time  be  influenced 
by  climatic  or  other  conditions.  In  the  North  of 
Europe  we  certainly  do  find  a  fair-skinned  popula- 
tion, but  the  Greenland  Eskimo  has  a  brownish-yel- 
low complexion,  cenorally  tinged  with  red.  The  very 
dark  Negro  of  the  equatorial  forest  does  not  appear 
to  live  under  conditions  very  different  from  those  of 
the  pale  yellow  Punan  of  Borneo,   nor  are  the  con- 


ditions of  existence  dissimilar  for  the  dark  Fijian  and 
the  relatively  fair  Samoan.  It  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible at  present  to  distinguish  the  relative  importance 
of  race  and  environment  with  regard  to  the  pigmen- 
tation. Perhaps  when  once  fixed,  pigmentation  is  a 
fairly  constant  character.'  As  to  Prof,  Lyde's  state- 
ment that  the  blackest  skins  will  he  found  in  the  hot- 
test parts  of  the  world,  I  would  recommend  anyone 
who  wanted  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  to 
glance  through  the  'Living  Races  of  Mankind' 
(Hutchison).  This  book,  I  should  think,  would  be  in 
every  public  library  of  any  size,  being  the  standard 
work.  The  most  remarkable  assertion  this  learned 
gentleman  makes,  however,  is  that  black  is  the  natural 
colour  to  withstand  great  heat.  A  few  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  tropics,  however,  gave  me  a  bias  in 
favour  of  white  clothing,  and  when  it  was  120  degrees 
in  the  6hade,  I  should  expect  to  see  Prof.  Lyde  in 
white,  if  he  ever  went  into  tropical  regions." 


ESPERANTO, 


An  important  Esperanto  meeting  was  held  in  Lon- 
don on  March  17th.  Though  unable  to  be  present, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  were  patrons, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  presided. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  Lord  Mayor  said  that 
he  retained  a  delightful  remembrance  of  the  Guild 
Hall  meeting  in  1907.  when  he  received  the  foreign 
visitors  as  the  deputy  of  the  then  Lord  Mayor  and 
as  he  could  not  speak  the  eighteen  languages  of  his 
audience,  and  was  perhaps  the  only  Englishman  pre- 
sent who  did  not  know  Esperanto,  he  had  been  very 
ably  translated  by  Mr.  Mudie.  He  referred  to  the 
necessity  of  comprehension  between  the  various 
nations  in  order  to  avoid  war — that  most  futile  and 
ferocious  of  human  follies — and  said  that  time  had 
only  deepened  his  admiration  of  those  who  practise 
and  preach  Esperanto  as  a  supplementary  language. 
It  was  very  appropriate  that  their  meeting  should  be 
connected  with  the  King  Edward  Memorial  Fund, 
for  King  Edward  had  proba.bly  done  more  than  any 
other  single  man  to  promote  peace. 

T.n  Rrrun  contains  chapters  twelve  to  fourteen  of 
Exodus,  by  Dr.  Zamenhof.  and  the  fir=t  act.  of  a 
comedv  of  Alfred  de  Musset  ("  Do  Not  Dabble  with 
Love"),  translated  by  H.  and  G.  Stroele.  and  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  late  Charles  Meray.  of  Dijon  Uni- 
versity. 

At  Grenoble,  Esperanto  is  taught  officiall.'  in  the 
secondary  and  primarv  schools,  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  children  following  t'>e  course.  A  similar 
•novement  is  proceedina:  in  Bordeaux.  Lille  put 
Esperanto  on  its  curriculum  some  years  since. 


We  regret  that  through  an  inadvertence  the  price 
of  Mr.  Henry  Gyles  Turner's  book.  "  The  First  Decade 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,"  was  stated  wrong- 
ly in  our  April  issue.  The  particulars  should  have 
been — 1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  330,  price  9s. 
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Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Successful  Mutual 
Life   Office   in    the   British   Empire, 


AND 


The  Best  Bonus-Paying  Office  in  the  World, 


The    62nd    Annual    Report,    just    issued,    shows    a    Record    New 
Business,    Reduced    Expense    Rate,    Strengthened    Reserves, 

and    Increased    Bonuses. 


Mew  Business,  1910    Ordinary  Department)  ...  ...  £5,487,376 

Accumulated  Funds                     ...                 ...  ...  ...  £27,078,810 

Annual  Income  Exceeds           ■■■                ...  ...  ...  £3,500,000 

Divisible  Surplus  for  One  Year,  1910     ...  ...  ...  £839,602 

The  whole  of    which  will    be    divided  among   the   Holders  of  Ordinary 
Participating  Policies  in  force  at  31st  December,    1910,   and 

Represents  nearly  39  per  cent,  of  the   Premiums   Received  on  those 

Policies   for   the    Year. 

Since  establishment    of    Society   ,£33,270,365    has  been    paid  to    Policy-Holders  or    their 
representatives. 

The  Society  is  a  purely  Mutual   Institution.     All  Profits  belong  to  the  Policy-Holders. 
In  the  Industrial  Department  new  Assurances  for  £777,740  were  also  issued. 


Head    Office  :   87   Pitt   Street,   Sydney. 

With    Branch    Offices    in    all    the    Chief    Cities    of   the    Commonwealth,    the 
Dominion    of    New    Zealand,    and    in    London. 

RICHARD  TEECE,  F.I. A.,   F.F.A..   F.S.S.,  H.  \V.  APPERLV, 

General  Manager  and  Actuary.  Secretary. 
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...How  to   Make   Crops  Grow  . 

A   SPLENDID   TESTIMONY    CONCERNING    NITRO- 

BACTERINE. 
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Extracts    of   Letters  from  Mr.  J.  F.  HILLIER,   Farmer,  Shepparton 

East,    Victoria  : — 

April  27,   1910. 

"  Have  sown  a  few  acres  with  Nitro-Barterine 
Culture  (wheat)  in  dry  land,  alongside  wheat  pic- 
kled with  bluestone,  and  sown  with  artificial  manure. 

"  On  a  sandy  patch  or  two,  where  there  is  little 
moisture,  the  cultured  wheat  has  sprung  up  very 
evenly,  while  that  alongside,  sown  with  manure,  has 
not  made  an  appearance." 

June  2.  19 10. 
"  Plots  sown  some  time  ago  have  been  checked 
through  dry  weather,  but  since  the  recent  rains  have 
come  ahead.  They  show  a  decided  lead  on  seed 
where  artificial  manures  were  used,  more  especially 
on  heavy  clay  land." 

June  14.  1910. 
"  That  sown  with  Xitro-Bacterine  is  considerably 
better  than  that  not  so  treated.     There  is  a   very 
marked   difference,   the   wheat   treated    with    Nitro- 
Bacterine  growing  faster  and  more  regularly." 
Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  J.  F.  HILLIER. 


Send  for  Trial  Packet  to  "  Nitro-Bacterine,"  "Review  of  Reviews"  Office,  T.  and 
Q.  Life  Buildings,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne.  Tasmanian  orders  should  go  to 
Messrs.  W.  D.  Peacock  &  Co.,  Mobart,  and  New  Zealand  to  Mr.  John  VVingate, 
High   Street,  Masterton,  or  Mr.   L.  M.   Isitt,  95  Colombo  Street,  Christchurch. 


'  nmmnnm 


When  ordering,  please  state  for  what  Crop  the  culture  is  required. 

Price,  76  per  packet. 
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BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 


J 


BLOSSOMS.': 


jUR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
home.  They  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  <ji  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  10/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsigl  ,tly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST    OF    COLLOTYPES. 

2/6    each. 

I.     BLOSSOMS.     By  Albert  Moore,  R.A.    (Size,  6f  z  12  in.)    Mailed 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  1/-. 

j.    THE  FIQHT1NQ  TEMERAIRE.    By  J.  W.  Turner,   R.A.     (il 
x  13J  in.) 

3.     JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN    TYROL.     By   J.   C.   McWhirter 
R.A.    (i8f  x  12J  in.) 

A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  X.  Perugini.     (I3j  x  19  in.) 
THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  OXEN.     By  Sir  Edwin  L»ndseer 

(I4t  x  Hi  in.) 
BEATA  UEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.     (14  x  18  m> 
THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.    (14J  x  16J  in.) 
THE  VALLEY   FARM.     By  Constable.     (14!  x  i°l  in.) 
I  CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.    (iijxi8iin.) 
9'  )  PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.    (9  x  19  in.) 

(The  siret  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  f»,nous  pictures  look  best  In  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  01 
steel  engravings. 


COUPON. 

PleaBt   Bead  me    "  BLOSSOMS,"    tor  which 

I  tociote  I  - 

Name . 


f  o  "  The  Review  of  Review*,* 


■     ■ 


GOOD  BOOKS 


FOR 


LITTLE  MONEY 


We    will    send    you    any    of    the    following    Poets   or   Novels    at    the 
rate   of   1b.   4d.  per  dozen,    posted.      Pick    out    what   you    want    and 

send    the    order    along. 


Poets. 

Wordsworth  (Pt.  II.). 

Liberty,  Progress  and  Labour  (Whittier). 

The  Pleasures  of  Hope  (Camp 

Robert   Drowning. 

St.   George  and  the  Dragon. 

John  Dryden. 

Chaucer's   Canterbury  Tales. 

se  Lost   (Pt.    II.). 
Childe  Harold  (Pt.  II.). 
Moore's  Irish   Melodies. 
W.  Cullon   Brya 
William  Cow  per. 

Poems   for   Schoolroom    and    Scholai      Pi     [.). 
Tennyson's   In   Memoriam,  and  Other   Poems. 


Novels. 

let  Letter. 
Aldei 

l-'awkes. 
Tartarin  of  Tarascon. 

Fifth    Fori  Dominic's. 

Charli  9  ii  \l  alley. 

istopol. 
tin    Briga  ud's  Daughter. 
1    ibin. 
!•  •    \l  i  i  autine). 

Lee  M  iserablea  (Cosette). 

Also 
Mi    inlay's  History  of  England. 


We  can   also   supply   the   followin 
at  4d.  each 


Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare's 
Shakesoeare's 
Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare': 


■11.  unlet." 
"Henry  V." 
■  Henry  Till." 
Merchant  oi   Venice." 
•'Twelfth  Night." 
'The  Tempest." 
■  I.i  i-     i 
Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare." 
Scott's  "  Marmion." 

-  "  La.lv  of  the  Lake." 
Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 
Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha." 


g    books,  strongly   bound   in    limp   green   cloth    covers 
or  38.  6d.  per  dozen,  post  free. 

W  ordsworth's  Poems  (Pt.  I.). 

Moore's   I    sh   Mi  lodies. 

Chau  Can  terbury  Tales. 

Macaulay's    "Lays    of    Ancient    Rome"    and 

Matthew  Arnold:    His  Poetry  and  Message. 
Bui  ns. 

fn  Mi       nam."   and  Other   Poems. 
Poi  -   hoolroom  and  Scholar  (Pt     1 1 1   i 

Poems  for  Schoolroom  and  Scholar  (Pt.  IV). 
Hymns  that   Have  Helped. 

onal  Songs  (with  words  and  Music,  Tonio 
fa). 


Send    to    THE   MJiNJtGEIl 

"The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

T.  &  G.  Life  Building,  corner  of  Little  Collins  and  Swanston  Streets,  Melbourne. 


F«C   WMtwal    lH«in»atr     whp|    y*i>    write 


O    mn     irltf     >«.-■       •     *m*0    "•» 


•O"     r^e     R^v-(*w    M     R»  —  *■ 


Herieir   of  Reviews,   1/6/11. 


Charming  Books  for  Children. 


Very  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth  and  Well  Printed.       ONLY  3d.   EACH. 

Have  your  children  a  little  Library  of  their  own?  If  not  they  are  missing  one  of  the 
chief  joys  of  childhood  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  memories  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
The  reading  of  GOOD  BOOKS  shapes  a  child's  life  naturally  and  pleasantly,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Cultivate  in  your  children  a  love  of 
good  reading,  and  they  will  ever  hold  fast  to  whatsoever  things  are  good  and  true.  Think 
a  moment  of  the  joy  in  your  household  if  a  bundle  of  these  charming  little  volumes  arrived 
home  as  an  unexpected  treat,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will  mark  this  page,  tear  it  out,  and 
post  it  to  us  with  the  amount,  and  your  address.  Should  you  buy  50  of  these  books,  we 
charge  12/6  (3d.  each),  delivered  freight  paid;  if  12,  the  cost  is  3/6  post  paid;  single  copies, 
posted,  4d.  Money  may  be  sent  by  money  order,  postal  note,  or  cheque.  Exchange  must  be 
added  in  latter  case. 


HBRB    IS    THE    LIST:— 


Wonder  Tales 

A  Summer  in  Squirrel  Land 

The  Chief  of  the  Giants 

Mother  Michel  and  Her  Cat 

Dick.  Whittington 

The  Jolly  Family  at  the  Seaside 

Life's  Little  Ones 

John  Gilpin 

The   Slave  of  the  Lamp 

The  Story  of  a  Donkey 

Punch  and  Judy 

Fairy  Tales 

Sunday's   Bairns 

The  Redcross  Knight— Part  I 

The  Redcross  Knight— Part  II 

Prince  Want-to-Know 

The  Magic  Rose 

The  Christmas  Stocking 

Rambles  of  a  Rat 

Pilgrim's  Progress — Part  II. 

Illustrated  Recitations — Part  II. 

Pictures  to  Paint 

Shock-Headed  Peter 

Little  Snow-White 

The    Flying   Dutchman 

Fairy  Tales  from  Africa 

What  Katy  Did 

The  Christmas  Tree 

First  Birdie  Book 

The  Sleeping  Beauty 

Hymns  with  Pictures 

The  Story  of  the  Robins 


From  January  to  December 

A  Seaside   Story 

Father  Christmas 

Aladdin   and    His   Lamp 

The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom 

Picture  Book  for  the  Bairns 

The  Fairy  of  the  Snowflakes. 

The   Ugly  Duckling 

More  Nursery  Rhymes 

The  Enchanted  Doll 

Baron  Munchausen 

Tales  of  Long  Ago 

Fairy  Tales  From  the  South  Paoifio 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 

Coal-Munk-Peter 

Perseus  the  Gorgon   Slayer 

Nursery  Tales 

The   Frog   Prince 

Letters   From  Fairyland 

Beauty  and   the   Beast 

Country  Scenes 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Stories  From  Sandford   and  Merton 

Cecily  Among  the  Birds 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb 

The  Story  of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren 

Reynard  the  Fox 

Old  Fireside  Tales. 

The  Wild  Swans. 

By  the   Christmas   Fireside. 

Birch  Tree  Legend. 

Bluebeard. 
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